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PREFACE 

I!  Have  often  wonder’d, 
that,  in  fo  Inquifitive 
an  Age  as  This,  among 
thofe  many  Learned  Men, 
that  have  with  much  Free¬ 
dom  ,  as  well  as  Acutenefs , 
written  of  the  Works  of  Na¬ 
ture,  (as  They  call  Them,  ) 
and  fome  of  Them  of  the 
Principles  too  ,  I  have  not 
met  with  any,  that  has 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  write 
of  Nature  HerCelf.  This 
will  perhapshereaf ter  be 

A  2  thought 
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thought  fuch  an  Omiflion, 
as  if,  in  giving  an  Account 
of  the  Political  Eftate  of  a 
Kingdom, One  fhould  Treat 
largely  of  the  Civil  Jud¬ 
ges  ,  Military  Officers , 
and  other  Subordinate  Ma- 
gidrates,  and  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  Ranks  and  Orders 
of  Inferior  Subjects  'and 
Plebeians  ,  but  lhould  be 
filent  of  the  Prerogatives 
and  Ways  of  Adminidra- 
tion  ol  the  King  or,  (to 
ufe  a  Companion  more 
fuitable  to  the  Subject ,  ) 
as  if  One  fhould  particu¬ 
larly  treat  of  the  Barrel, 
Wheels,  String,  Ballance, 
Index ,  and  other  Parts  of 

a  Wat  chi  •  without  exami¬ 
ning 
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ning  the  Nature  of  the 
Spring ,  that  lets  all  Theie 
a  mo  vine'.  When  I  fav 

v_y 

this,  I  do  not  forget,  that 
the  Word  Nature  is  every 
where  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Writings  of  Phyfiolo- 
gers.  But,  though  they 
frequently  employ  the 
Word)  they  feem  not  to 
have  much  confider’d  , 
what  Notion  ought  to  be 
fram’d  of  the  Thing ,  which 
they  Juppofe  and  admire ,  and 
upon  Occalion  celebrate , 
but  do  not  call  in  Queflion 
or  difculs.  Weighing  there¬ 
fore  with  my  felf,  of  what 
great  Moment  the  fra¬ 
ming  a  right  or  a  wrong 
Idea  of  .Nature  mull,  be,  in 

A3  Refe- 
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Reference  both  to  the 
Speculative  and  Practical 
Part  of  Phyfiology  ;  I 
judg’d  it  very  well  worth 
the  while,  to  make,  with 
Philofophical  Freedom,  a 
ferious  Enquiry  into  the 
Vulgarly  Receiv’d  Notion 
of  Nature  ;  that,  if  it 
appeared  well-grounded ,  I 
might  have  the  Rational 
Satisfaction  of  not  having 
acquiefc’d  in  It,  till,  after 
a  previous  Examen  ;  if  I 
fhould  fii}d  it  confus'd  and 

t  •  J 

ambiguous ,  I  might  endea¬ 
vour  to  remedy  that  In¬ 
convenience  ,  by  diftin- 
guifhing  the  Acceptions  of 
the  Word  ;  if  I  found  it 
dubious  as  to  its  Truth,  J 

might 
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might  be  fhy  in  trufHng 
too  much  to  a  difirufted 
Principle  j  and,  if  I  found 
erroneous ,  I  might  avoid 
the  raifing  Superll:ru£tures 
of  my  Own,  or  relying  on 
thofe  of  Others,  that  mull 
owe  their  Stability  to  an 
unfound  and  deceitful 
Foundation.  And ,  be- 
caufe  many  Atheifts  alcribe 
fo  much  to  Nature ,  that 
they  think  it  needlefs  to 
have  Recourfe  to  a  Deity , 
for  the  giving  an  Account 
of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Univerfe  :  And  ,  on  the 
other  fide ,  very  many 
Theijis  feem  to  think  the 
commonly  Received  No¬ 
tion  of  Nature ,  little  lefs, 

A  4  than 
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than  neceflary  to  the  Proof 
of  the  Exi  (fence  and  Pro¬ 
vidence  of  God  j  I ,  who 
differ  from  both  thele  Par¬ 
ties,  and  yet  think  every 
true  Theifi ,  and  much 
more  every  true  Chrifiian , 
ought  to  be  much  con¬ 
cerned  for  T ruths ,  that 
have  fo  powerful  an  In¬ 
fluence  on  Religion^ thought 
my  felf,  for  Its  fake,  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  confider  this  Mat¬ 
ter,  both  with  the  more 
Attention  and  With  regard 
to  Religion. 

And  yet,  being  to  write 
this  Treatife  as  a  Phyfiologer, 
not  a  Chrifiian)  I  could  not 
rationally  build  any  po- 
fitive  Doctrine  upon  mere 

Reve- 
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Revelation ,  which  would 
have  been  judg’d  a  Foreign 
Principle  ill  this  Enquiry. 
Only,  fince  the  Per l'on,  I 
intentionally  addrels’d  my 
Thoughts  to ,  under  the 
Name  of  Eleutherius ,  was 
a  good  Chriftian,  I  held 
it  not  impertinent ,  now 
and  then,  upon  the  by , 
to  intimate  fomething  to 
prevent  or  remove  fome 
Scruples,  that  I  thought 
he  might  have,  on  the 
fcore  (  I  lay  not  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Theology,  for  That  is 
almoft  dire£tly  pertinent, 
but  )  of  the  Chriftian 
Faith.  But  thefe  Paflfa- 
ges  are  very  few,  and  but 
tranfiently  touch’d  upon. 

Since 
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Since  the  Reader  will 
be  told  by  and  by  both 
That,  and  Why  the  Pa¬ 
pers  ,  that  make  up  the 
following  Treatife  ,  were 
not  written  in  one  con¬ 
tinued  Series  of  Times,  but 
many  Years  were  inter¬ 
pos’d  between  the  Writing 
of  fome  of  Them,  and  that 
of  Thofe  which  precede 
and  follow  Them  :  I  hope 
it  will  be  thought  but  a 
venial  Fault,  if  the  Con¬ 
texture  of  the  whole  Dif- 
courle  do  not  appear  io 
Uniform,  nor  all  the  Con¬ 
nections  of  its  Parts  foapt 
and  clofe,  as,  if  no  Papers 
had  been  loft  and  fupply’d, 
might  reafonably  be  look’d 
lor,  I 
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I  expert  the  Novelty  of 
divers  of  the  Sentiments 
and  Realonings, propos’d  in 
the  following  Difcourle  , 
will  be  furprifing,  and  en- 
cline  Many  to  look  upon 
the  Author  as  a  bold  Man, 
and  much  addicted  to  Pa¬ 
radoxes.  But,  having  for¬ 
merly,  in  a  diftinft  EBay, 
deliver’d  my  Thoughts  a- 
bout  Paradoxes  in  general, 
I  lhall  not  now  ingage  in 
that  Subject,  but  confine 
my  felf  to  what  concerns 
the  enl'uing  Paper.  I  fay 
then,  in  Ihort,  That  in  an 
Opinion,  I  look  upon  its 
being  New  or  Antient ,  and 
its  being  Singular  or  common¬ 
ly  Receiv'd ,  as  Things  that 

are 
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are  but  Extrinjical  to  its  be¬ 
ing  true  or  falje.  And,  as  I 
would  never  reject  a  Truth , 
for  being  generaly  Known 
or  Receiv'd,  fo  will  I  not 
conclude  an  Opinion  to 
be  a  Txuth ,  merely  becaule 
great  Numbeislicive  thought 
it  to  be  fo ;  nor  think  an 
Opinion  Erroneous ,  becaule 
'tis  not  yet  Known  to  Ma¬ 
ny,  or  becaufe  it  oppoles  a 
Tenent  embrac’d  by  Ma¬ 
ny.  For  I  am  wont  to  judge 
of  Opinions,  as  of  CQins  : 
I  conlider  much  lels  in  any 
One,  that  I  am  to  Receive, 
whole  Infcription  it  bears, 
than  what  Metal  ’tis  made 
of.  ’Tis  indifferent  enough 
to  me  ,  whether  ’twas 

Stamp’d 
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Stamp’d  many  Years  or  A- 
ges  fince,  or  came  but  Ye¬ 
sterday  from  the  Mint. 
Nor  do  I  regard  through 
how  many  ,  or  how  few. 
Hands  it  has  pafs’d  for  Cur¬ 
rent,  provided  ,1  know  by 
the  Touch-ftone ,  or  any 
Sure  T ryal,purpofely  made, 
whether  or  no  it  be  genu¬ 
ine,  and  does  or  does  not 
deferve  to  have  been  Cur¬ 
rant.  For  ,  if  upon  due 
proof  it  appears  to  beGood, 
its  having  been  long  and 
by  Many  receiv’d  for  fuch, 
will  not  tempt  me  to  refufe 
It.  But,  if  I  find  it.  Coun¬ 
terfeit,  neither  the  Princes 
Image  or  Inscription,  nor 
its  Date  (how  Antient  fo- 

.  ever,) 
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ever, )  nor  the  Multitude 
of  Hands,  through  which 
it  has  pafs’d  unfufpe&ed, 
will  engage  me  to  receive 
It.  And  one  disfavouring 
tryal,well  made,  will  much 
more  difcredit  It  with  me, 
than  all  thofe  Ipecious 
Things,  I  have  nam’d,  can 
recommend  It. 

By  this  Declaration  of 
my  Sentiments  about  Pa¬ 
radoxes  in  General,  1  hope 
it  will  be  thought, that  the 
Motive  I  had  to  Queftion 
that  Notion  of  Nature ,  which 
I  diffent  from, was  not,  that 
this  Notion  is  Vulgarly  Re¬ 
ceiv’d.  And  1  have  this  to 
fay,  to  make  it  probable, 
That  I  was  not  ingag’d  in 

this 
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this  Controverfie,  by  any 
Ambition  of  appearing  in 
Print  an  Herefiarch  in  Phi- 
lofophy,  by  being  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  a  ft  range  Doctrine, 
that  the  following  Di- 
fcourfe  was  written  about 
the  Year  1666. (that  is,fome 
Luftres  ago,  )  and  that  not 
long  after,  the  Youth,  to 
whom  I  dictated  it,  having 
been  inveigled  to  Ileal  a- 
way, unknown  to  me  or  his 
Parents  ,  into  the  Indies  , 
(whence  we  never  heard  of 
him  fince,  )  left  the  loole 
Sheets,  wherein  (  and  not 
in  a  Book)my  thoughts  had 
been  committed  to  Paper, 
very  incoherent,  by  the  O- 
mifiion  of  divers  neceffary 

Paffages.  , 
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Pafifages.  Upon  which  Ac¬ 
count,  and  my  UnVilling- 
nefs  to  takefthe  Pains  to 
fupply  what  Was  wanting, 
thoie  Papers  lay  by  me  ma¬ 
ny  Y ears  together  neglect¬ 
ed  ,  and  almoft  forgotten  ; 
’till  the  Curiofity  of  fome 
Philofophical  Heads,  that 
were  pleas’d  to  think  they 
deferv’d  another  Fate ,  ob¬ 
lig’d  me  to  tack  them  toge¬ 
ther, and  make  up  the  Gaps 
that  remain’d  between  their 
Parts, by  retrieving, as  well 
as,  after  fo  many  Years,  my 
bad  Memory  was  able  to 
do  ,  the  Thoughts  I  fome- 
times  had ,  pertinent  to 
thofe  purpofes.  And  indeed, 
when  I  confider’d  of  how 

I  •  vaft 
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vaft  importance  it  is  in  Phi- 
lofophy,atid  the  Practice  of 
Phyfick  too,  to  have  a  right 
Notion  of  Nature ;  and  how 
little  the  Authority  of  the 
generality  of  Men  ought, in 
fo  nice  and  intricate  a  Sub- 
jed,  to  fway  a  free  and  im¬ 
partial  Spirit ;  as  I  at  fir  11 
thought  myfdf  oblig’d  , 
fince  others  had  not  fav’d  me 
the  labour,  to  make  a  Free  ■ 
Enquiry  into  this  N  oble  and 
Difficult  Subjed  ,  fo  I  was 
afterwards  the  more  eafily 
pre  va  il’d  with  ,by  tho  fe  that 
prefs’d  thePublication  of  It. 
With  what  Succefs  I  have 
made  this  Attempt,  I  mull 
leave  others  to  judg.  But  if 
I  be  not  much  flatter’d  , 

-  a  what- 
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whatever  becomes  of  the 
main  Attempt ,  there  will 
be  found  fuggefted  here  and 
there,  in  the  following  Di- 
Icourfe,  fome  Reflexions 
and  Explications,  that  will 
at  leaft  oblige  the  zealous 
Affertors  of  the  Vulgar  Noti¬ 
on  of  Nature ,  to  clear  up  the 
DoXrine ,  and  fpeak  more 
diftinXly  and  correXly  a- 
boutThings  that  relate  to  it, 
than  hitherto  has  been  ufu- 
al.  And  that  will  be  Fruit 
enough  to  recompenfe  the 
.  Labour,  and  jullifie  the  Ti¬ 
tle, of  a  Free  Enquiry.  In  Pro- 
fecutioifoLwhich,  fince  I 
have  been  oblig’d  to  travel 
in  an  untrodden  Way, with¬ 
out  a  Guide  ,  ’twill  be 

thought, 
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thought,  I  hope,  more  par¬ 
donable  than  lira  nge,  if,  in 
attempting  to  difcover  di¬ 
vers  general  Miftakes,  I  be 
not  l’o  happy  as  to  efcape 
falling  into  fome  particular 
Ones  my  ielf.  And,  if  among 
Thefe,l  have  been  fo  unhap¬ 
py,  as  to  make  any  that  is 
injurious  to  Religion,  as  I 
did  not  at  all  intend  it,  Jo,  as 
loon  as  ever  I  fhall  dilcover 
it ,  I  fhall  freely  difown  it 
Myfelf,  and  pray  that  it  may 
never  miflead  Others.  What 
my  Performance  has  been, 
I  have  already  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  that  I  may  be  unfit 
to  judg ;  but, for  my  Inten¬ 
tions  ,  I  may  make  bold  to 
lay,  they  were,  to  keep  the 

a  2  Glory 


'  Glory  of  the  Divine  Author 


iurp’d  or  intrench’d  upon 
by  His  Creatures,  and  to 
make  His  Works  more 
throughly  and  folidly  un¬ 
der  itood,  by  the  Philo fo- 
phical  Studiers  of  Them. 

I  do  not  pretend  ,  and  I 

need  not,  that  every  one  of 

#  * 

theArguments,  1  employ  in 
the  following  Tradl,  is  co¬ 
gent,  efpecially  if  confider’d 
as  lirigle.  For  Demonftra- 
tive  Arguments  would  be 
uniuitable  to  the  vervTitle 

J 

of  my  Attempt  ;  iince,  if 
about  the  Receiv'd.  Notion  of 
Nature ,  I  were  furnith’d 
with  utianfwerable  Rea- 
Ions,  my  Difcourle  ons;ht 

j  -  KJ 
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to  be  ftyl’d,  not  a  Free  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  Vulgar  Noti¬ 
on  of  Nature ,  I  coniider,  but 
a  Confutation  of  It.  And  a 
heap  of  bare  Probabilities 
may  fuffice  to  juftifie  a 
Doubt  of  the  Truth  of  an 
Opinion,  which  they  can¬ 
not  clearly  evince  to  be 
Falfe.  And  therefore, if  any 
Man  Ihall  think  fit  to  Criti¬ 
cize  upon  the  lefs  Principal 
or  lefs  neceffary  Parts  of 
this  Treatife,  perhaps  I 
fhall  not  think  my  felf  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  be  concern’d  at  It. 
And  even, if  the  main  Body 
of  the  Difcourfe  itfelf  fhall 
be  attack’d  from  the  Prefs  ; 
I,  who  am  neither  Young 
nor  Healthy,  nor  ever  made 
Divinity,  Philofophy,  or 
'  A  ;  Phy- 
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J^hyfick,  my  Profeffion,  am 
not  like  to  oppofe  him  in 
the  fame  W ay :  Since,  as  I 
ought  not  to  wi(h,that  any 
Errors  of  mine  (if  this  El- 
fay  teach  any  Such,)fhould 
prevail ;  fo,ifthe  Things  I 
have  deliver’d  be  True  for 
the  Main, I  need  not  dejpair 
but  that, in  fuch  a  Free  and 
Inquifitive  Age  as  Ours, 
there  will  be  found  Gene¬ 
rous  Spirits,  that  will  not 
fuffer  weighty  Truths  to  be 
opprefs’d ,  tho’  the  Propo- 
fers  of  them  fhould,  by  a- 
verfenefs  from  Contention, 
or  by  want  of  Time  or 
Health ,  be  themfelves 
kept  from  defending  them. 
Which  I  have  thought  fit 
to  take  Notice  of  in  this 

f  Place, 
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Place,  that  the  Truth  (  if 
I  have  been  lb  happy,  as  to 
have  found  and  taught  It,) 
may  not  fuffer  by  my  Si¬ 
lence  ;  nor  any  Reader  lur- 
mize,  that, if  I  lhall  leave  a 
Book  Unanfwered,!  there¬ 
by  acknowledg  it  to  beUn- 
anfwerable.  But  This  re- 
gards  only  the  main  Sub- 
llance  of  our  Effay,not  the 
Order  or  Dilpolition  of  the 
Parts  :  Since,  if  any  lhall 
cenfure  That,  I  lhall  not 
quarrel  with  him  about  It. 
For  indeed ycon/idering  in  how 
prepojierous  an  Order  the  Pa¬ 
pers,  I  have  here  tack’d  to¬ 
gether,  came  to  Hand  ;  and 
how  manyThings  are  upon 
that  fcore  unduly  plac’d,  I 
lhall  not  only  be  content, 

but 
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but  ffluft  defire, to  have  this 
Rhapfody,of  my  own  loofe 
Papers,  look’d  upon  but  as 
an  Apparatus ,  or  Collection 
of  Materials ,  in  order  to 
[  what  I  well  know  this 
maim’d  and  confus’d  Effay 
is  not,  ]  a  compleat  and  re¬ 
gular  Difcourfe.  Yet  (to 
conclude, )  I  thought,  that 
the  affording  even  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Light,  in  a  Subject  fo 
Dark  and  fo  very  Impor¬ 
tant,  might  keep  an  Effay 
from  being  ufeleis;and  that 
to  fall  fhort  of  Demonftration 
would  prove  a  pardonable 
Fault,  in  a  Dilcourfe,  that 
pretends  not  to  Dogmatize^ 
but  only  to  make  an  Enquiry. 

Sept.  2 9,  1582.  Adr 
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I  H  E  Reader  is  here  to  he  adver- 

1 ,  tis'd  of  <a  great  Overfight  that 
happen'd  to  he  made  by  fevepal  Tranf- 
portions  of  the  loofe  Sheets,  wherein 
( and  not  in  *  Book,)  the  Copy.w-dtPfent 
to  the  Prefs.  For  -t$et  'Bifc$wfe'fag$0'>. 
ning  at  the  fd$.  Br&kthat  is  to  be\mtt 
with  in  the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Page, 
and  ending  with  another  Break  at  the 
fecond  Line  of  the  Hundred  Fifty  and 
Sixth  Page ,  ought  to  have  ke$n  plac'd 
at  the  foie  Break  that  is  to  he\rnet 
with  in  the  Hundred  Sixty  andgSesond 
Page.  And  the  D/fcourfe  that  reaches 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Hundred  Se¬ 
venty  and  Eighth  Page ,  to  the  Clofe  of 
the  V.  Section 9  which  ends  in  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Eighty  and  Second  Page 9  ought  to 
have  been  Printed  among  the  Argu¬ 
ments  that  may  be  alledg'd  by  the  Natu- 
rifts,  among  which  it  jhouldy  if  I  mi f 

remember 
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remember  noty '  have  been  brought  in  at 
the  Clofe  of  the  Trvo  Hundred  Forty 
and  Eighth  Page  ,  and  thence  have 
reach'd  to  the  end  of  the  Sixth  SeXion. 
Thefe  Tranfpoftions  are  thought  necef- 
fary  to  have  notice  given  of  Them ,  to 
avoid  Confafion  ,  fince 1  the  Printed 
Sheets  did  not  come  to  Hand ,  'till  too 
much  of  the  Book  was  wrought  ojf  be¬ 
fore  the  .  Tranfpofitions  could  be  dif 
cern'd;  which  makes  it  ft  to  give  No¬ 
tice  of  what  ’ tis  too  late  to  remedy . 
And  though  alfo  fome  Connexions  and 
Tranftionsy  relating  to  the  7  ranfpos'd 
Papersy  be  not  fuel)  as  they  fbould  bey 
yet 9 tis  not  judg'd  ft f  that  the  Reader . 
be  troubled  with  long  ,  Advert  foments 
about  them  y  becaufe  his  D  forction 
may  eafily  cor  reX  themy  &nd  the  I  neon* 
grumes  are  not  of  Moment  enough  to 
fpoil  the  Difcourfes  they  relate  to. 
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I  Know  not  Whether  or  no  it  be  a 
Prerogative  in  the  human  Soul*  t 
that ,  as  ’tis  itlelf  a  True  and 
Pofitive  Being,  fo  ’tis  apt  to 
conceive  all  qfher  things ,  as  True 
and  Pofitive  Beings  alio.  But,  Whe- 

B  ther 


X  *  r, 

ther  or  no  this  Propenfity ,  to  frame 
luch  kind  of  Ideas ,  fuppofe  an  excel¬ 
lency,!  fear  it  occafions  miftakes ;  and 
makes  us  think  an£i  (peak ,  after  the 
manner  of  True  and  Pofitive  Beings, 
of  luch  things,  as  are  but  Chimeri¬ 
cal  ,  and  fbme  of  them  Negations  or 
Privations  themfelves  ;  as  Death  , 
Ignorance,  Blindnels,  and  the  like. 

It  concerns  us  therefore,  to  hand 
very  Carefully  upon  our  Guard, 
that  we  be  not  inftnfibly  milled  by 
fuch  an  innate  and  unheeded  Tem¬ 
ptation  to  error,  as  we  bring  into  the 
World  with  us.  g  And  conlequently 
I  may  be  ailov/ed  to  confider,  whe¬ 
ther,  among  other  Particulars,  in 
which  this  deluding  Propenfity  of 
our  minds  has  too  great,  though  un- 
fufpe&ed ,  an  Influence  upon  us ;  it 
may  not  have  imposed  on  us ,  in  the 
Notion  we  are  wont  to  frame  con- 
cerhing  Nature.  ‘Ppf  this  being  die 

t*  -i-5  /  Vis  '••‘Ir*  ('A  Tp  ,>•  i  1 J  f  ; 


Parent  o  x  . 

Nature  herlelf  is  laid  to  be  of  the 
Creatures  of  the  Univ^rfe  ;  the  No¬ 
tion  is  lb  general  in  its  Applications, 

and 
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and  fb  important  in  its  Influence  ; 
that  we  had  need  be  jealoufly  care¬ 
ful  ,  of  not  over-eafily  admitting  a 
Notion,  than  which  there  can  fcarce 
be  any  that  more  delerves  to  be  wa¬ 
rily  examin’d,  before  it  be  throughly 
entertain’d. 

Let  me  therefore  make  bold  to  en¬ 
quire  freely, Whether  That, of  which 
we  affirm  fuch  great  Things,  and  to 
which  we  afcribe  fb  many  Feats,  be 
that  almojl  Divinething, whole  works 
among  others  ire  are ;  or  a  Notional 
thing ,  that  in  fome  fenfe  is  rather  to 
e  reckon’d  among  our  works ;  as 
owing  its  Being  to  Human  Intel- 
lefts.  -  ~ 

I  know ,  mod  men  will  be  fore- 
ftall’d  with  no  mean  prejudices  a- 
gainft  lb  venturous  an  Attempt ;  but 
I  will  not  do  Ekuthtrim  the  Injury, 
to  meafure  Him  by  the  prepoffefsM 
generality  of  Men ;  yet  there  are 
two  fcruples  which  I  think  it  not  a- 
mils  to  take  notice  of,  to  clear  the 
way  for  what  fhall  be  prefented  you 
in  the  following  Difcourie. 

B  2 


And 


againft  Naturejh&t  is  taken  by  Man- 


knowledg’d  Parent,  yet  I  know  not, 
why  it  may  not  be  allowable  to  que- 
ftion  One, that  a  Man  looks  upon  but 
as  a  pretended  one,or  at  leaft  does  up¬ 
on  probable  grounds  doubt,  Whether 
fhe  be  fo  or  no  ;  and,  ’till  it  appear 
*  to  me  that  fhe  is  To,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  pay  my  gratitude,  not  to  I 
know  not  what,  but  to  that  Deif$(| 
whole  Wifdom  and  Goodnels,  net 
only  defign’d  to  make  me  a  Man, and 
enjoy  what  I  am  here  blefs’d  with , 


pable  oi  intending  to  gratihe  me, 
fhouid  be  as  ferviceable  and  ufeful  to 


and  did  defign  the  being  16 ;  and  you 
may  be  pleas’d  to  remember,  that,  as 
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rer,  as  I  am,  of  impiety  and  ingrati¬ 
tude  towards  Nature:  So  the  Perfi- 
ans, and  othe-r  Worlhipersof  the  Cos- 
leftial  Bodies,  accus’d  feveral  of  the 
Ancient  Philofophers  ,  and  all  the 
Primitive  Chriftians,  of  the  like 
Crimes  ,  in  reference  to  the  Sun ; 
whole  Exigence,  and  whole  being  a 
Benefa&or  to  Mankind  ,  was*  far 
more  unqueftionable,than  that  there 
is  fuch  a  Semi-Deity  as  Men  call  Na¬ 
ture  :  And  it  can  be  no  great  difpa- 
ragement  to  me,  to  Buffer  on  the  like 
Account  with  lb  good  Company, 
efpecially,  when  feveral  of  the  confi- 
derations  that  Juftifie  them,  may  ah 
fo  Apologize  for  me.  I  might  add, 
that,  it  not  being  half  lb  evident  to 
me,  that  what  is  called  Nature  is  my 
Parent ,  as  that  all  Men  are 
my  Brothers ,  by  being  the  A£f.i  7. 
Ojffpring  of  God  \  ffor  the 
tS  yJ  $>©.  ecrf. of  Jr  at  us  is  adopted 
by  St.  Paul )  I  may  juftly  prefer  the 
doing  of  them  a  lervice,by  dilabufing 
them,  to  the  paying  of  Her  a  Cere¬ 
monial  Refpeft,  But  Betting  Allege* 

B  1  ries 
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ries  afide ,  I  have  fometimes  fe* 
rioufly  doubted,  whether  the  Vulgar 
Notion  of  Nature  lias  not  been  both 
Injurious  to  the  Glory  of  God,  and  a 
great  Impediment  to  the  folid  and 
ufeful  Difcovery  of  fiis  Works. 

And  firft,  it  feems  to  detraft  from 
the  Honour  of  the  great  Author  and 
Governor  of  the  World  ;  that  Men 
fiiould  afcribe  mod  of  the  admirable 
things  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  it, 
not  to  him ,  'but  to  a  certain  Naturey 
which  themfelves  do  not'well  know 
what  to  make  of.  ’Tis  true  that  ma¬ 
ny  confeft,that  this  Nature  is  a  thing 
of  His  eflablifhing,  and  fubordinate 
to  Hiqi ;  but,  though  many  confefs 
it  when  they  are  ask’d  ,  Whether 
they  do  or  no?  yet,  befides  that  ma¬ 
ny  feldom  or  never  lifted  up  their 
eyes  to  any  higher  Caufe  ,  he  that 
takes  notice  of  their  way  of  afcribing 
things  to  Nature,  may  eafily  difcern, 
that ,  whatever  their  words  fome- 
times  be,  the  Agency  of  God  is  little 
taken  notice  of  in  their  thoughts  : 
And  however,  it  does  not  a  little 

darken 
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darkenthe  Excellency  of  the  Divine 
management  of  things,  that,  wherj 
a  ftrange  Thing  is  to  be  effected  ox 
accounted  for,  men  lb  often  have  re- 
courfe  to  Nature,,  and  think  foe  muft 
extraordinarily  interpofe  to  bring 
fuch  things  about  :  Whereas .  it 
much  more  tends  to  the  Illuftration , 
of  God’s  Wifdom,  to  have  lo  fram’d 
things  at  firft ,  that  there  can  fel- 
dom  or  never  need  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  Interpofition  of  his  Power. 
And,  as  it  more  recommends  the 
skill  of  an  Engineer,  to  contrive 
an  Elaborate  Engine ,  fo  as  that 
there  fhould  need  nothing  to  reach 
his  ends  in  it,  but  the  contrivance 
of  parts  devoid  of  understand¬ 
ing  ;  than  if  it  were  neceffary  ,  that 
ever  and  anon  a  difcreet  Servant 
ihould  be  employ’d,  to  concur  nota¬ 
bly  to  the  Operations  of  this  or  that 
Part,  or  to  hinder  the  Engine  from 
being-  out  of  order :  So  it  more  fets 
off  the  Wifdom  of  God  in  the  Fa- 
brick  of  the  Univerfe,  that  he  can 
make  fo  vaft  a  Machine,  perform  ail 

B  4  thole , 
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thole  many  things  which  he  defignM 
it  fhould  ,  by  the  meer  contrivance 
of  ^rme^  matter,  managed  by  cer¬ 
tain  Laws  of  Local  Motion,  and  up¬ 
held  by  his  ordinary  and  general  com 
courfe ;  than  if  he  Employed  from 
time  to  time  an  Intelligent  Overfeer, 
fuch  as  Nature  is  fanciedTo^eTtoTe- 
gulate,  afliTF^  and  controul  the  Moti¬ 
ons  of  the  Parts.  In  confirmation  of 
which,  you  may  remember,  that  the 
later  Poets  juftly  reprehended  their 
Predecelfors,  for  want  of  skill,  in 
laying  the  Plots  of  their  Plays,  be- 
caufe  they  often  fuffered  things  to  be 
reduced  to  that  Pafs,  that  they  were 
fain  to  bring  feme  Deity  (  Geos  dm 
fwixcwris )  upon  the  Stage,  to  help 
them  out,  7  * 

7 

(Afar  Deus  inter  fit,  ni[t  dignus 
vindice  nodus  y )  &x. 

And  let  me  tell  you  freely ,  that, 
though  I  will  not  fay.  That  Jrifiotle 
meant  the  mifchief  his  Doctrine  did, 
yet  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  Grand 

Enemy 
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Enemy  of  God’s  Glory  made  great 
ufe  of  Ariftotle' s  Authority  and  Er¬ 
rors,  to  detract  from  it. 

For  as  Ariftotle ,  by  introducing 
the  Opinion  of  the  Eternity  of  the 
World,  (  whereof  he  owns  himfeif 
to  have  been  the  firft  Broacher)  did, 
at  leaft  in  almoft  all  Mens  Opinion, 
openly  deny  God—ihe  Production 
of  the  World  :  So,  by  afcribing  the  * 
admirable  Works  of  God  ,  to  what 
he  calls  Nature  ,  he  tacitly  denies 
him  the  Government  of  the  World. 
W  hich  fulpiafon,  Ifyou  judg  fevere, 

I  fhall  not,  at  more  leifure,  refufe  to 
acquaint  you  ,  (in  a  diftinft  Paper) 
why  I  take  divers  of  Ariftotle' s  Opi¬ 
nions  relating  to  Religion,  to  be  more 
unfriendly,  not  to  fay  pernicious,  to 
It,  than  thofe  of  feveral  other  Hea¬ 
then  Philofophers.  "  ( 

And  here  give  me  leave  to  prevent 
an  Objection,  that  forne  may  make, 
as  if,  to  deny  the  receiv'd  Notion  of 
Nature ,  a  Man  muft  alfb  deny  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  of  which  Nature  is  the  Grand 

Inftrument.  For  in  the  firft  place, 

my 
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my  Opinion  hinders  me  not  at  all 
from  acknowledging  God  to  be  the 
Author  of  thcUmverle,  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  Prelerver  and  Upholder  of  it; 
which  is  much  more  than  the  Pen - 
fatetick  Hypothecs,  which  (as  we  were 
faying  )  makes  the  World  Eternal, 
will  allow  its  Embracers  to  admit  ; 
and  thole  things  which  the  School- 
Philolophers  alcribe  to  the  Agency  of 
Nature  ,  interpofing  according  to 
Emergencies,  I  alcribe  to  the  Wif- 
dom  of  God  in  the  firft  Fabrick  of 
the  Univerle ;  which  He  lo  admira¬ 
bly  contrived,  that,  if  He  but  conti¬ 
nue  his  ordinary  and  general  con- 
courle,  there  will  be  no  neceflity  of 
extraordinary  interpofitions,  which 
may  reduce  him ,  to  leem  as  it  were 
to  Play  After-Games  ;  all  thole  Exi¬ 
gencies,  upon  whole  account  Philo¬ 
sophers  and  Phylicians  leem  to  have 
devis’d  what  they  call  Nature ,  being 
foreleen  and  provided  for  in  the  firft 
Fabrick  of  the  World  ;  lo  that  meer 
Matter,  lo  ordered,  Shall  in  fuch  and 
luch  Conjunctures  of  Circumftan- 
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ces,  do  all  that  Philolbphers  afcribe 
on  fuch  occafions  to  their  almoft 
Omnilcient  Nature ,  without  any 
knowledg  of  what  it  does,  or  a&ing 
otherwife  than  according  to  the  Ca- 
tholick  Laws  of  Motion.  And  me- 
thinks  the  difference  betwixt  their 
Opinion  of  God’s  Agency  in  the 
World,  and  that  which  I  would  pro- 
pofe,may  be  lomewhat  adumbrated, 
by  laying.  That  they  leem  to  imagine 
the  World  to  be  after  the  nature  of  a 
Puppet,  whole  Contrivance  indeed 
may  be  very  Artificial ,  but  yet  is 
fiich,  that  almoft  every  particular 
motion  the  Artificer  is  fain  (by 
drawing  lometimes  one -Wire  or 
String, lometimes  another)-  to  guide, 
and  oftentimes  over-rule,  the  Add¬ 
ons  of  the  Engine  ;  whereas,  accor¬ 
ding  to  us,  ’tis  like  a  rare  Clock,  fuch 
as  may  be  that  at  Strasbourg ,  where 
all  things  are  lo  skilfully  contriv’d, 
that  the  Engine  being  once  fet  a  Mo¬ 
ving,  all  things  proceed  according  to 
the  Artificers  firft  defign,  and  the 
Motions  of  the  little  Statues,  that  at 
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fiich  hours  perform  thefe  or  thofe 
things,  do  not  require,  like  thofe  of 
Puppets,  the  peculiar  interpoling  of 
the  Artificer, or  any  Intelligent  Agent 
irnployed  by  him,  but  perform  their 
fun&ions  upon  particular  occafions, 
by  vertue  of  the  General  and  Primi¬ 
tive  Contrivance  of  the  whole  En~ 

,  rhe  Modern  Arifiotelians 

and  other  Philofophers  would  not  be 
tax’d  as  injurious  to  Providence, 
though  they  now  aferibe  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  Nature ,  thofe  regular 
Motions  of  the  Planets,  that  Artftotle 
and  moft  of  his  Followers  (  and  a- 
mong  them  the  Chriftian  School¬ 
men)  did  formerly  aferibe  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  guidance  of  Intelligent  and 
Immaterial  Beings ,  which  they  at 
fign’d  to  be  the  Movers  of  the  Coele- 
flial  Orbs.  And  when  I  confider, 
how  many  things,  that  feem  Anoma¬ 
lies  to  us,  do  frequently  enough  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  World,  I  think  it  is  more 
conlonant  to  the  relpe£t  we  owe  to 
Divine  Providence,  to  conceive,  that 
a?  God  is  a  moft  free,  as  well  as  a 

moft 
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aloft  wife  Agent,  and  may  in  many 
Things  have  ends  unknown  to  us : 
He  very  well  forefaw,  and  thought 
fit,  that  fuch  feeming  Anomdj^s 
fhould  come  to  pafs,  fince  he  made 
them  (as  is  evident  in  the  Eclipfes 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon)  the  Genuine 
confequenees  of  the  Order,  He  was 
pleas’d  to  fettle  in  the  World;  by 
whofe  Laws  the  Grand  Agents  in  the 
Univerfe  were  impower’d  and  de¬ 
termin’d,  to  aft  according  to  the  re- 
fpeftive  Natures  he  had  given  them; 
and  the  courfe  of  things  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  run  on,  though  that  would  in¬ 
fer  the  happening  of  feeming  Ano¬ 
malies,  and  things  really  repugnant 
to  the  Good  or  Welfare  of  divers 
particular  Portions  of  the  Univerfe. 
This,  I  fay,  I  think  to  be  a  Notion 
more  refpeftful  to  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  than  to  imagine,  as  we  com¬ 
monly  do,  that  God  has  appointed 
an  Intelligent  and  Powerful  Being, 
called  Nature, to  be  as  his  Vice-gerent^ 
continually  watchful  for  the  good  ot 
the  Univerfe  in  general,  and  of  the 

particu- 
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particular  Bodies  that  compote  it ; 
whilft  in  the  mean  time,  this  Being 
appears  not  to  have  the  skill,  or  the 
v  power,  to  prevent  fuch  Anomalies , 
which  oftentimes  prove  deftru&ive 
to  multitudes  qf  Animals,  and  other 
Noble  Creatures,  (as  in  Plagues, efor.) 
and  fometimes  prejudicial  to  greater 
Portions  of  the  Univerfe,  (  as  in 
Earth-quakes  of  a  large  fpread,Eclip" 
les  of  the  Luminaries ,  great  and 
lafting  Spots  on  the  Sun  ,  Eruptions 
of  Vulcan,  great  Comets  or  new 
Stars  that  pafs  from  one  Region  of 
Heaven  to  another. )  And  Lam  the ..... 
more  tender  of  admitting  fuch  a 
Lieutenant  to  Divine  Providence,  as 
Nature  is  faHoecTto~be ,  Ttecaute  I 
fhall  hereafter  give  you  forne  Inftan- 
ces,  in  which  it  teems  ,  that,  if 
there  were  fuch  a  thing,  Ihe  mu  ft  be 
faid  to  a6t  too  blindly  and  impotent- 
ly,  to  difcharge  well  the  Partlhe  is 
faid-to  be  fruited  with. 

I  fhall  add ,  that  the  Doctrine,  I 
plead  for ,  does  much  better  than  its 
Rival  comply  with  what  Religion 

teaches 
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teaches  us,  about  the  extraordinary 
and  fuyer natural-  Interpofitions  of 
Divine  Providence.  For  when  it 
pleafes  God  to  over-rule,  or  controul, 
the  eftablifh’d  courfe  of  things  in  the 
*  World  ,  by  his  own  Omnipotent 
Hand,  what  is  thus  perform’d  may 
be  much  eafier  difcern’d  and  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  to  be  miraculous, by  them 
that  admit,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
Corporeal  Things,  nothing  but  Mat¬ 
ter  and  Motion ,  whole  Powers  Men 
may  well  judg  of;  than  by  thole 
who  think  there  is  befides,  a  certain 
Semi-DuUU  which  they  call  Nature , 
whole  Skill  and  Power  they  acknow- 
ledg  to  be  exceeding  great ,  and  yet 
have  no  fore  way  of  eftimating  how 
great  they  are, and  how  far  they  may 
extend.  And  give  me  leave  to  take 
notice  to  you,  on  this  occafion,  that 
I  obferve  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apoftles,  pleaded  by  Chrifti- 
ans  on  the  behalf  of  their  Rehgion, 
to  hayg  been  Very  differ ingly  look’d 
on  by  Epicurean  and  other  Corpuf- 
cularian  Infidels,  and  by  thofe  other 

Unbelievers 
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Unbelievers  who  admit  of  a  Soul  of 
the  World  ,  or  Spirits  in  the  Stars, 
or ,  in  a  word  ,  think  the  Univerfe 
to  be  Governed  by  Intellectual  Be¬ 
ings,  diftinCt  from  theSupream  Be¬ 
ing  we  call  God.  For  this  later  fort* 
of  Infidels  have  often  admitted  thofo 
matters  of  Fa&,  which  we  Chrifti* 
ans  call  Miracles ;  and  yet  have  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  folve  them  by  Aftral 
Operations, and  other  Ways  riotTiere 
forbeTpecified  :y  Whereas  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  Enemies  of  Chriftianity  have 
thought  themfelves  oblig’d,  refolute- 
ly  to  deny  the  matters  of  FaCt  them- 
folves  ;  as  well  difoerning,  that  the 
things, laid  to  be  perform’d,  exceed¬ 
ed  the  Mechanical  Powers  of  Matter 
and  Motion,  fas  they  were  managed 
by  thofo,that  wrought  the  Miracles, ) 
and  confequently  muft  either  be  de¬ 
ny ’d  to  have  been  done,  or  be  con- 
feTs’cfto  have  been  truly  Miraculous. 

But  there  riiayTiereaf- 
see  the  hi,  the  ter  be  occafion,  both 

Lft  asea1onthof  to  improve  the*things 
this  Trcatife.  already  laid,  and  add 

others, 
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others ,  to  latisfie  Theological  fcru- 
ples  about  our  Hy pot  hefts. 

*  I  formerly  told  you,  that  ’twas  riot 
only  to  the  Glory  of  God,  (  that 
refults  from  his  Wifdom,  PowerMac! 
Goodnefs,  exprefs’d  in  the  Worlds 
that  I  fufpe&ed  the  Notion  of  Na¬ 
ture,  that  I  am  examining,  to  be  pre¬ 
judicial,  but  allb  to  the  Difcovery  of 
his  Works.  And  you  will  make  no 
great  difficulty  to  believe  me,  if  you 
confider,*  that ,  whitft  Men. allow 
themfelves  lo  general  and  eafie  a 
way,  of  rendring  accounts  of  things 
that  are  difficult,as  to  attribute  them 
to  Nature ;  / hame  will  not  reduce 
them  to  a  moreThHuftrious  Icrutinv 
into  the  Realons  of  Things,  and  curi- 
ofity  itlelf  will  move  them  to  it  the 
more  faintly  :  Of  which  we  have  a 
clear  and  eminent  Example,  in  the 
Afcenfion  of  Water  in  Pumps,  and  in 
other  Phenomena's  of  that  kind, 
whole  true  Phyfical  Caules  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  found  out,  if  the  Moderns 
had  acquiefced,  as  their  Predeceffers 
did,  in  that  imaginary  one^  that  the 

C  World 
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World  was  Govern’d  by  a  Watchful 
Being,call’d  Nature ,  and  that  fhe  ab¬ 
hors  a  vacuum ,  and  confequentlyis 
Hill  in  a  readinefs,  to  do  irrefiftibly 
whatever  is  neceffary  to  prevent  it : 
Nor  muft  we  expeQ:  any  great  Pro- 
grcfs,  in  the  difcovery  of  the  true 
Caufes  of  natural  Effe&s,  whilft  we 
are  content  to  fit  down  with  other , 
than  the  particular  and  immediate 
ones. 

’Tis  not  that  I  deny,  that  there  are 
divers  things,  as  the  number  and  fi- 
tuation  of  the  Stars,  the  fhapes  and 
fizes  of  Animals,  &c.  About  which, 
even  a  Philofbpher  being  ask’d  can 
fay  little,  but  that  it  pleaded  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Univerfc  to  make  them 
fo ;  but  when^ we  give  fuch  general 
Anfwers,  we  pretend  not  to  give  the 
particular  Phvfical  Reafons  of  the 
things  propos’d,  but  do  in  effebf  con- 
fefs  we  do  not  know  them.  To  this 
I  add, that  the  veneration,  where  with 
Men  are  imbued  for  what  they  call 
Nature ,  has  been  a  difcouraging  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  Empire  of  Man  over1 

'  the 
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the  inferior  Creatures  of  God.  For 
many  have  not  pnly  look’d  upon  it, as  . 
an  mfoffible  thing  to  compafs,  but  as 
Something  of  impious  to  attempt,  the 
removing  of  thole  Boundaries  which 
Nature  leans  to  have  put  and  letled 
among  her  Productions.  And  whilft 
they  look  upon  her  as  fuch  a  venera¬ 
ble  thing,  lome  make  a  kind  of  Icru- 
ple  of  Confidence,  to  endeavour  16  to 
emulate  any  of  her  W orks,  as  to  ex¬ 
cel  them. 

I  have  ftaid  lb  long,  about  remo¬ 
ving  the  firft  of  the  two  feruples  I 
formerly  propos’d  againft  my  pre^ 
lent  attempt,  that,  not  to  tire  your 
Patience,  I  fhall  in  few  words  di- 
fpatch  the  fecond,  which  is,  That  I 
venture  to  cont radiQ:  the  fenfe  of  the 
generality  of  Mankind  :  To  which  I 
anfwer  ,  That  in  Philofbphical  In¬ 
quiries,  it  becomes  not  a  Naturalift 
to  be  fo  folicitous  ,  what  ha*  been,  or 
is  believ’d,  as  what  ought  to  bz  fo  «  - 
and  I  have  alio  elfewhere,on  another 
occafion,  fhew’d,  how  little  the  fenle 
of  the  generality  of  Men ,  ought  to 
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fway  us  in  fome  Queftions :  Butthat 
*  which  I  fhall  at  prelent  more  direct¬ 
ly  reply,  is,  Firft,  That  7tis  no  worn 
der,  Men  fhould  be  generally  prepof 
left  with  fuch  a  Notion  of  Nature ,  as 
I  call  in  queftion,  fince  Education 
(  efpecially  in  the  Schools  )  has  im¬ 
bued  them  with  it  from  their  Infan¬ 
cy,  and  even  in  their  maturer  years 
they  find  it  taken  for  granted,  and 
imployed  not  only  by  the  Moft  but 
by  the  Learnedft  Writers,  and  never 
hear  it  call’d  in  queftion  by  any  ;  and 
then  it  exceedingly  complies  with 
our  Innate  Propenfity,  to  think  that 
we  know  more  than  we  do,  and  to 
aE£gar  todcFfa  For  to  vouch  Na- 
,  ture  for  a  Caule,  is  an  Expedient, 
that  can  fcarce  be  wanting  to  any 
Man,  upon  any  occafion,  to  feemto 
j  know  what  he  can  indeed  render  no 
good  reafbn  of. 

And  to  this  firft  part  of  my  An- 
Iwer,  I  fhall  fubjoin  this  lecond. 
That  the  general  cultom  of  Man¬ 
kind,  to  talk  of  a  Thing  as  a  real  and 
pofitive  Being,  and  attribute  great 

matters 
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matters  to  it,  does  but  little  weigh 
with  me  ;  when  I  confider ,  that, 
though  Fortune^bQ  not  any  Phyfical 
thing,  but!  certain  Ioofe  &:  undeter¬ 
mined  Notion, which  a  Modern  Meta- 
Phyfician  wpuld  refer  to  the  Claffis 
of  his  non  Entiar  yet  not  only  the 

Gentiles  made  it  a  Goddefs, 

*  \ 
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(  Nos  te  facimus ,  Fortuny  Beam, 
Cceloque  locamus , ) 

which  many  of  them  lerioufly  Wor- 
fhip’d ,  but  eminent  Writers,  in 
Verfe  and  in  Prole ,  Ethnick  and 
Chriftian,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and 
all  forts  of  Men,  in  their  common 
Difcourfe  do  ferioufly  talk  of  It,  as 
if  it  were  a  kind  of  Antichriji ,  that 
ufiirped  a  great  fhare  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  World  ;  and  afcribe  lit¬ 
tle  lefs  to  It,  than  they  do  to  Nature. 
And  not  to  fpeak  of  what  Poets,  Mo« 
ralifts  and  Divines  tell  us  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers  of  Ignorance  and  Vice,  which 
are  but  Moral  defefts  :  Let  us  confi¬ 
der  what  things  are  not  only  by  thefe 
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Men,  but  by  the  generality  of  Man¬ 
kind  ferioufly  attributed  to  Death, 
to  which  lo  great  and  fatal  a  Domi¬ 
nion  is  affign’d  ;  and  then  if  we  con- 
fider  too,  that  this  Death,  which  is 
laid  to  do  fb  many  and  luch  wonder¬ 
ful  things,  is  neither  a  Subftance,nor 
a  PqfitiveJEntity?  but  a  meer  Priva¬ 
tion ;  we  fhall,  I  truft,  the  lefs  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  Feats  alcribed  to  Na - 
ture  do  infer, that  there  is  really  fuch 
a  Phyfical  Agent  as  is  fuppos’d. 

And  now  having,  as  I  prefume, 
clear’d  our  Enquiry  ,as  far  as  ’tis  yet 
necelfary,  [  and  ’twill  be  further 
done  hereafter  ]  from  thole  Prejudi¬ 
ces,  that  might  make  the  Attempt 
be  cenfur’d  before  it  be  examin’d,  I 
proceed  to  the  Inquiry  it  felf; 
wherein  I  fhall  endeavour  (but  with 
the  brevity  my  want  of  leifure  ex- 
afts)  to  do  thele  fix  things.  Ftrjl, To 
give  you  a  fhort  account  of  the  great 
Ambiguity  of  the  word  Nature,  ari- 
fing  from  its  various  acceptions.  Se¬ 
condly,  To  mew  you,  that  the  Defi¬ 
nition  alio,  that  Jnftotk  himlelf 
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rrjves  of  Nature,  does  not  afford  a 
clear  or  fatisfa&ory  Notion  of  it. 
Thirdly,  To  gather  from  the  fevera 
things,  that  are  wont  to  be  affirmed 
of,  or  attributed  to.  Nature,  the  re¬ 
ceived  Notion  of  it, which  cannot  be 
well  gathered  from  the  Name,  be- 
caufe  of  its-great  ambiguity,  fourth¬ 
ly  _  i  will  mention  fome  of  thole  Rea- 
fons,  that  diffuade  me  from  admit¬ 
ting  this  Notion  of  Nature*  Fift  i- 
ly  l  lhall  endeavour  to  anfwer  feve- 
rally  the  chief  things,  upon  which 
Men  feem  to  have  taken  up  the  Idea 
of  Nature,  that  I  dilallow.  And, 
Sixthly ,  I  fhall  propofe  fome  of  the 
chief  Effata  or  jlxioms, that  are  wont 
to  be  made  ufe  of,  concerning  Na¬ 
ture  in  general,  and  fhall  fhew,  how 
far,  and  in  what  fenfe  I  may  admit 

them.  , 

And  here  it  may  be  opportune,  to 
prevent  both  miftakes  and  the  nccef- 
fity  of  interrupting  the  Series  ol  our 
Difcourfe,  to  fet  down  two  or  three 
Advertifements. 
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t.  When  any  where  in  this  Tra& 

!  °f  t,he  Opinions  of  Ariftotie 
and  the  Penpsteticks,  as  I  would  not 
be  thought  to  impute  to  him  all  the 
lentiments  o  thofe  that  will  be 
thought  Ins  followers, (ome  of  which 
eem  to  me  to  have  much  miftaken 
mA™?  meaning  ;  f0  (on  the  other 

n  r  *  uv  /?0t  concc‘ve,  that  my 
Defign  oblig’d  me  to  inquire  anxi- 

oufly  into  Ins  true  lentiments,  whe- 

ther  about  the  Origine  of  the  Uni- 

verie,  (as  whether  or  no  it  were  felf- 

exiftent,  as  well  as  Eternal)  or  about 

Jefs important  Points:  Since, belides 

that  his  expreflions  are  oftentimes 

J'K  and  ambiguous  enough,  and 
the  tilings  he  dehvers  in  feveral  paP 
|ges  do  not  feem  always  very  confi- 
>  it  fufPic  d  for  my  purpofe, 
W’hich  was  toquellion  Vulvar  Noti 
ons  to  examine  thole  Opinions,  that 
au  by  the  generality  of  Scholars  ta- 
ken  for  the  Arifiotelim  and  Peripm- 

5M®CSV  by  which,  if  he  be 
m.freprefented,  the  blame  ought  to 
hght  upon  his  Commentators  and 
Followers.  ;  ,  2.  The 
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2»  The  Rational  Soul  of  Jdltod  of 
Man,  as  it  is  cliftin£t  from  the  fenfi- 
tive  Soul, being  an  immaterial  Spirit 
is  a  fubftance  of  16  Heteroclite  a  kind, 
in  reference  to  things  16  vaftly  dif¬ 
fering  from  it  as  mere  Bodies  are, 
that  fince  I  could  neither,  without 
injuring  it,  treat  of  it  promifeuoufiy 
with  the.  Corporeal  Works  of  God 
nor  fpeak  worthily  of  it,  without  fre¬ 
quently  interrupting  and  difordering 
my  Dilcourle  by  Exceptions,  that 
would  either  make  it  appear  intri¬ 
cate,  or  would  be  very  troublefome 
to  you  or  any  other  that  you  mav 
think  fit  to  make  my  Reader ;  I 
thought  I  might,  for  others  eale  and 
my  own ,  be  allow’d  to  fet  afide  the 
contiderations  of  it  in.  the  prelenc 
Treadle :  And  the  father,  becaule 
all  other  parts  of  the  Univerfe  bein0, 
according  to  the  receiv’d  Opinion’ 
the.  Works  °f  Nature,  we  fhall  not 
want  in  themSubjeQs  more  than  fuf- 
hciently  numerous, whereon  to  make 
our  Exmen.  Though  I  fhall  here 
conuder  the  World  but  as  the  great 

Syftem 
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Syftem  of  things  Corporeal,  as.it 
once  really  was,  towards  the  dole  ot 
the  fixth  day  of  the  Creation,  when 
God  had  finilh’d  all  his  material 
Works,  but  had  not  yet  Created 
Man. 


sect.  II. 

\  .  j  i 

L  \  Confidering  Perfon  may 
f\  well  be  tempted  to  fufpecr, 
thac  Men  have  generally  had  but 
imperfect  and  confuted  Notions  con¬ 
cerning  Nature  if  he  but  oblerves, 
that  they  apply  that  Name  to  feve- 
ral  things ,  and  thole  too  liich,  as 
have  lome  of  them  very  little  depen- 
dance  on,  or  connexion  with,  lufh 
others.  And  I  remember  that  in  Ari~ 
ftotle' s  Metaphyficks ,  I  met  with  a 
whole  Chapter  exprefly  written,  to 
enumerate  the  various  Acceptions 
of  the  Greek  word,  (pirns,  common¬ 
ly  render’d  Nature  \  of  which,  if  I 
miftake  not,  he  there  reckons  up  fix. 
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In  Engliflj  alfo  we  have  not. fewer, 
but  rather  more  numerous  fignifica- 
tions  of  that  Term.  For  fometimts 
we  ule  the  word  Nature,  for  that 
Author  of  Nature,  whom  the  School¬ 
men, harfhly  enough, call  Natura  Na¬ 
turals  ;  as  when  ’tis  faid,that  Nature 
hath  made  Man  partly  Corporeal , 
and  partly  Immaterial.  Sometimes 
we  mean  by  the  Nature  of  a  thing, 
the  EJJence ,  or  that  which  the  School¬ 
men  Icruple  not  to  call  the  Quiddity 
of  a  thing,  namely,  the  Attribute  or 
Attributes ,  on  whole  Icore  it  is,what 
it  is  ;  whether  the  thing  be  corpo¬ 
real  or  not ;  as,  when  we  attempt  to 
define  the  Nature  of  an  Angle ,  or  of 
a  Triangle ,  or  of  a  Fluid  Body  as 
fiich.  Sometimes  we  confound  that 
which  a  Man  has  by  Nature ,  with 
what  accrues  to  him  by  Birth ;  as, 
when  we  lay,  that  fuch  a  Man  is  no¬ 
ble  by  Nature,  or  fuch  a  Child  na¬ 
turally  forward,  or  fickly,  or  fright¬ 
ful.  Sometimes  we  take  Nature  for 
an  Internal  Principle  of  Motion  ;  as, 
when  we  fay,  that  a  Stone  let  fall  in 

the 


Sometimes  we  underhand  by  Na¬ 
ture,  the  Eftablifh’d  eourfe  of  thjngs  i 
as,  when  we  lay,  that  Nature  makes 
the  Night  fucceed  the  Day :  Nature 
hath  made  Refpiration  neceflary  to 
the  Life  of  Men  * 

Sometimes  we  take  Nature  for  an 
Aggregate  of  Powers  belonging  to 
a  Body,  efpeciaily  a  Living  one ; 
as,  when  Phyficians  fay,  that  Na¬ 
ture  is  ftrong,  or  weak,  or  fpent  ; 
or  that  in  fuck  or  fuch  Difeafes, 
Nature  left  to  her  felf,  will  do  the 
Cure.  Sometimes  we  take  Nature 
for  the  Univerle,  or  Syftem  of  the 
Corporeal  works  of  God  ;  as,  when 
’tis  laid  of  a  Ph&mok ,  or  a  Chimera , 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  Nature, 
(  /.  e.  )  in  the  World.  And  fome - 
times  too,  and  that  moft  commonly, 
we  would  exprefs  by  the  Word  Na - 
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kind  of  Being,  fuch  as  this  Difcourfe 
examines  the  Notion  of.  And  be- 
tides  thefe  more  Ablolute  Accepti- 
ons,if  I  may  lo  call  them, of  the  word 
Nature  ;  it  has  divers  others  (more 
Relative)  as  Nature  is  wont  to  be  let 
in  Oppofition  or  ConfradiftinbHon 
toother  things  ;  as,  when  we  lay  of 
a  Stone  when  it  falls  downwards, 
that  it  does  it  by  a  Natural  motion  * 
but  that  if  it  be  thrown  upwards,  its 
morion  that  way  is  violent.  So  Chy- 
mifts  diRinguilh  Vitriol  into  Natu¬ 
ral  and  Fictitious,  or  made  by  Art, 
(  i.  e.)  by  the  Intervention  of  Human 
Power  or  Skill ;  fo’tisfaid,  that  wa¬ 
ter  kept-'  lulpended  in  a  lucking 
Pump,  is  not  in  its  natural  place,  as 
that  is, which  is  Stagnant  in  the  Well. 
We  lay  alio,  that  Wicked  Men  are 
frill  in  the  Rate  of  Nature  ;  but  the 
Regenerate,  in  a  Rate  of  Grace  :  That 
Cures  wrought  by  Medicines, are  Na¬ 
tural  Operations;  but  the  miracu¬ 
lous  ones ,  wrought  by  ChriR  and 
his  ApoRles,  were  Supernatural. 
Nor  are  thele  the  only  Forms  of 

Speech 
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Speech,  that  a  more  diligent  Colle- 
ftor,  than  I  think  if  neceffary  I 
fhould  here  be,  might  inftance  in, 
to  manifeft  the  Ambiguity  of  the 
word Nature,  by  the  many  and  va¬ 
rious  things  ’tis  applied  to  fignifie  ; 
tho’  fome  of  thole  already  mention¬ 
ed,  fhould  be  judged  too  near  to  be 
co-incident.  Among  Latin  Writers 
J  found  the  acceptions  of  the  word 
Nature  to  be  lb  many,  that  I  re¬ 
member,  one  Author  reckons  up  no 
lels  than  fourteen  or  fifteen.  From 
all  which  ’tis  not  difficult  to  gather, 
how  eafie  ’tis  for  the  generality  of 
Men,  without  excepting  thole  that 
write  of  Natural  Things,  to  impole 
upon  others  and  themlelves,  in  the 
ule*  of  a  word  lo  apt  to  be  mifiim- 
plov’d. 

On  this  occafion  I  can  Icarce  for¬ 
bear  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  often 
look’d  upon  it  as  an  unhappy  thing, 
and  prejudicial  both  to  Philoiophy 
and  Phyfick ;  that  the  word  Nature 
hath  been  fo  frequently,  and  yet  lb 
unskilfully  imploy’d  ,  both  in  Books 

ntiri 
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and  in  Difcourfe,  by  all  forts  of  Men, 
Learned  and  Illiterate.  For  the  very 
great  Ambiguity  of  this  term, and  the 
promifouous  ufe  Men  are  wont  to 
make  of  it,  without  fufficienly  at¬ 
tending  to  its  different  Significations, 
makes  many  of  the  Expreflions 
wherein  they  irnploy  it,  (and  think 
they  do  it  well  and  truly)  to  be  ei¬ 
ther  not  intelligible,  or  not  proper, 
or  not  true  :  Which  Observation, 
tho1  it  be  not  heeded,  may,  with  the 
help  of  a  little  attention,  be  eafily 
verified  ;  efpecially  becaufe  the  Term 
Nature  is  fo  often  ufed,that  you  fhall 
foarce  meet  with  any  Man,  who,  if 
he  have  occaffon  to  difoourfe  any 
thing  long  of  either  Natural  or  Me¬ 
dicinal  Subjefts ,  would  not  find 
himfelf  at  a  great  lofs,  if  he  were 
prohibited  the  ufo  of  the  word  Na¬ 
ture. ,  and  of  thole  Phrafes  whereof 
it  makes  the  principal  part.  And  I 
confels  I  muld  heartily  wifh,  that 
Philofophew,  and  other  Learned 
Men  (whom  the  reft  in  time  would 
follow)  would  by  common  (tho* 

perhaps 
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perhaps  Tacite)  content,  introduce 
fbme  more  Significant,  and  lels  am¬ 
biguous  Terms  and  Expreffions  in 
the  room  of  the  too  licencioufly  a- 
bufed  word  Nature ,  and  the  Forms 
of  Speech  that  depend  on  it.  Or 
would,  at  leaft,  decline  the  ufe  of 
it ,  as  much  as  conveniently  they 
can ;  and  where  they  think  they  muft 
imploy  it, would  add  a  word  or  two, 
to  declare  in  what  clear  and  deter¬ 
minate  lenle  they  ufe  it.  For  with¬ 
out  fomewhat  of  this  kind  be  done, 
Men  will  very  hardly  avoid  being  led 
into  divers  miftakes,  both  of  things, 
and  of  one  another  ;  8c  fuch  wrang- 
lings  about  Words  *nd  Names,  will 
be  ( if  not  continually  multiplied; 
{fill  kept  on  foot,  as  are  wont  to  be 
manag’d  with  much  heat,  tho’  little 
ule,  and  no  neceflity. 

And  here  I  muft  take  leave  to 
complain,  in  my  own  excule,  of  the 
fcarce  fuperable  Diffioilty  of  the 
Task,  that  the  defign  omFree  Inqui¬ 
ry  puts  me  upon.  For  ’tis  far  more 
difficult  than  any  one  that  hath  not 

try’d, 
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try’d,  (and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
Man  hath, )  would  imagine,  to  Dif- 
courfe  long  of  the  Corporeal  Works 
of  God,  and  efpecially  of  the  Opera¬ 
tions  and  Phnnomem? s  that  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  Nature  ^  and  yet  decline 
making  oftentimes  ufe  of  that  Term, 
or  Forms  of  Speech  whereof  ’tis  a 
main  part ;  without  much  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  perhaps  tedious, Circum¬ 
locutions,  than  I  am  willing  to  trou¬ 
ble  you  with.  And  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  eafily  excufe  me,  if,  partly 
to  fhun  tilde ,  and  to  avoid  ufing 
often  the  fame  words  too  near  one 
another,  and  partly  out  of  unwilling- 
nefs  to  imploy  Vulgar Terms,likely  to 
Qccafion  or  countenance  Vulgar  Er¬ 
rors  ;  I  have  feveral  times  been  fain 
to  ufe  Paraphrafes  or  other  Exprdfi- 
ons,  Ids  fhort  than  thole  commonly 
received  :  And  fometimes  for  one  or 
Other  of  thefe  Reafons,  or  out  of  Id- 
advertence  ,  mifs’d  of  avoiding  the 
Terms  ufed  by  thofe,  that  admit  and 
applaud  the  Vulgar  Notion  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  whom,  I  muft  here  advertife 

I  ::V  '  &  r  '  you  s 
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you,  that  partly  becaufe  they  do  fo, 
and  partly  for  brevity’s  fake,  I  fhall 
hereafter  many  times  call,  Naturifts : 
Which  Appellation  I  rather  chufe 
than  that  of  Natur alijls  ,  bccaulc, 
many,  even  of  the  Learned  among 
them,  as  Logicians,  Orators,  Law¬ 
yers,  Arithmeticians,  &c.  are  not 

Phyfiologers.  \ 

But  if  on  this  occafion  you  ihould 
be  very  urgent  to  know,whatCourfe 
I  would  think  expedient,  if  I  were  to 
propofe  any,  for  the  avoiding  the  In¬ 
convenient  ufe  of  fo  Ambiguous  a 
Word,  as  Nature :  I  fhould  firfl  put 
vou  in  mind,  that,  having  but.  very 
lately  declar’d,  that  I  thought  it  ve¬ 
ry  difficult,  in  Phyfiologicai  Dil- 
courles  efpecially,  to  decline  the  fre¬ 
quent  of  that  Term  ;  you  are  not  to 
expea  from  me  the  fatisfaftion  you 
may  defire  in  an  Anfwer.  And  then 
I  would  add,  that  yet  my  unwilling- 
nefs  to  be  altogether  filent,  when 
you  require  me  to  fay  fomewhat, 
makes  me  content  to  try ,  whether 
the  mifehief  complain’d  of,  may  not 
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be  in  tome  meafure  either  obviated 
or  lelfen’d,  by  looking  back  upon 
the  (  Eight )  various  fignifications, 
that  were  not  long  fince  deliver’d 
of  the  Word  Nature  7  and  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  expreis  them  in  other 
Terms,  or  Forms  of  Speech. 

i.  Inftead  then  of  the  Word  Na* 
tare  taken  in  the  firft  fenfe,  [  for 
Nat ura  Nat  mans ,  J  we  may  make 
ufe  ot  the  Term  ’tis  put  to  fignihe, 
namely,  God;  wholly  difcarding  an 
Expreffion,  which,  befides  that  ?tis 
haifh  and  necdlefs,  and  in  ufe  onlv 
among  the  School-men  ,  feems  not 
to  me  very  fuitable  to  the  profound 
Reverence  we  owe  the  Divine  Maie- 
fty  ;  fince  it  feems  to  make  the  Cre¬ 
ator  differ  too  little  by  far  from  a 

Created  (not  to  fay  an  Imaginary)' 
Being. 

r  r*  *n^ea<^  Pf Nature  in  the  fecond 
.enie,  f  lor,  That  on  rvhofe  account  a 
l  king  is  what  it  is ,  and  is  fo  calPd ,  ] 
we  may  imploy  the  Word  Ejfence, 
which  is  of  great  Affinity  to  it,  if  not 
of  an  adequate  import.  And  fome- 

f*  2  times 
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times  alio  we  may  make  u(e  of  the 
Word  Quiddity ,  which,  though  a 
fomewhat  Barbarous  Term,  is  yet 
frequently  im ploy’d ,  and  wTell  e- 
nough  underftood,  in  the  Schools ; 
and,  which  is  more  confiderable,  is 
i7ery  comprehenfive ,  and  yet  free 
enough  from  Ambiguity.  > 

'  3.  What  is  meant  by  the  Word 
Nature  taken  in  the  third  fenfe  of  it, 
f  for,  what  belongs  to  a  living  Crea¬ 
ture  at  its  Nativity ,  or  accrues  to  it  by 
its  Birth ,  ]  may  be  exprefs’d,  lome- 
times,  by  faying,  that  a  Man  or  other 
Animal  is  Born  fo ;  and  fometimes 
by  faying,  that  a  Thing  has  been  Ge¬ 
nerated  fuch  \  and  fometimes  alfo, 
that  ’tis  thus  or  thus  Qualified  by  its 
Original  Temperament  and  Conjlitu - 

tion.  "  '  . 

4.  Inftead  of  the  Word  Nature 

taken  in  the  fourth  Acception  [  for, 
an  Internal  Principle  of  Local  Moti¬ 
on  ]  we  may  fay  fometimes, that  this 
or  that  Body  Moves  as  it  were ,  or  elfe 
that  it  feerns  to  Movey  JpontaneouJly 
(  or  of  its  own  accord )  upwards, 

'  down- 
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downwards,  &c.  or,  that  ’tis  put  in¬ 
to  this  or  that  Motion,  or  determin’d 
to  this  or  that  Aftion,  by  the  eon*? 
courfe  of  fuch  or  fuch  (proper)  Can- 

fes. 

5.  For  Nature  in  the  fifth  fignifi- 
cation ,  [  for,  the  efiablijhrd  courfe  of 
Things  Corporeal ]  Tis  eafie  to  fubfti- 
tute  what  it  denotes,  the  eftabliflfd 
Order ,  or  the  felled  Courfe  of  Things, 

6.  Inftead  of  Nature  in  the  fixth 
fenfe  of  the  Word  [for,  an  -Aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  Powers  belonging  to  a  Body , 
efpecially  a  Living  one  ]  we  may  im- 
ploy  the  Conjlitution ,  Temperament , 
or  the  Mechamfm ,  or  the  Complex  of 
theEJfential  Properties  or  Qualities,  and 
fometimes  the  Condition,  the^tru- 
fture,  or  the  Texture  of  that  Body. 
And  if  we  fpeak  of  the  grearer  Porti¬ 
ons  of  the  World,  we  may  make  ufe 
of  one  or  other  of  thefe  Terms,  Fa- 
brick  of  the  World ,  Syflem  of  the  Uni- 
verfe ,  Cofmical  Mechamfm ,  or  the 
like. 

7.  Where  Men  are  wont  to  im- 
ploy  the  Word  ‘Nature  in  the  feventh 

D  3  fenfe 
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fenfe  [  for,  the  Vmverfe,  or  the  Sy- 
jteme  of  the  Corporeal  Works  of  God  J 
’ns  eafie,  and  as  fhort,  to  make  tile 
of  the  Word  World  or  Vniverfe;  and 
in  (lead  of  the  Phenomena,  of  Nature 
to  fubftitute  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Vmverfe ,  or  of  the  World . 

8.  And,  as  for  the  Word  Nature 
taken  in  the  eighth  and  laft  of  the 
fore* mention’d  Acceptions  [  for,  ei¬ 
ther  (  as  feme  Pagans  ftyl’d  Her  )  a 
Goddefs,  or  a  kind  of  Semi-Deity  ] 
the  beft  way  is  not  to  imploy  it  in 
that  fenfe  at  all  ;  or  at  leaft  as  feldom 
as  may  be,  and  that  for  divers  Rea¬ 
sons,  which  may  in  due  place  be  met 
with  in  feveral  Parts  of  this  Effay. 

But  though  the  foregoing  Diverfi- 
ty  of  Terms  and  Phrafes  may  be 
much  increas’d, yet  I  confefs  it  makes 
but  a  part  of  the  Remedy, I  propole, 
againft  the  future  miichiefs  of  the 
confus’d  Acception  ol  the  W ord  Na¬ 
ture,  and  the  Phrafes  grounded  on  it. 
For  befides  the  Synonymous  Words, 
and  more  literal  Interpretations  late¬ 
ly  propos’d,  a  dextrous  Writer  may 

oftentimes 
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oftentimes  be  able  to  give  fuch  a 
Form  (or,  as  the  Modern  French¬ 
men  (peak,  fuch  a  Tour)  to  his  many¬ 
way  s  variableExpreffions,as  to  avoid 
the  neceffity  of  making  ufe  of  the 
Word  Nature ;  or  fometimes  fo 
much  as  of  thofe  fhorter  Terms,  that 
have  been  lately  fubftituted  in  its 
place.  And  to  all  this  I  muft  add, 
that  though  one  or  two  of  the  eight 
fore-mention’d  Terms  or  Phrafes,  as 
Quiddity  and  Ccfmical  Mechanifm ,  be 
Barbarous  or  Ungenteel ;  and  feme 
other  expreffions  be  left  fhort  than 
the  Word  Nature  :  Yet  ’tis  more  the 
Intereft  of  Philofbphy  to  tolerate  a 
harfh  Term,  that  has  been  long  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Schools  in  a  determi¬ 
nate  lenle,  and  bear  with  feme  Para- 
phraftical  Expreflions,  than  not  to 
avoid  an  Ambiguity  that  is  liable  to 
fuch  great  inconveniences  as  have 
been  lately,  or  may  be  hereafter,  re- 
prefented. 

There  are,  I  know,  fome  Learned 
Men,  who,  (  perhaps  being  ftartled 
to  find  Nature  ufually  Ipoken  of  fo 

.  D  4  much 
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much  like  a  kind  of  Goddefs , )  will 
have  the  Nature  of  every  thing, to  be 
only  the  Law  that  it  receives  front 
the  Creator,  and  according  to  which 
it  ads  on  all  occafions.  And  this 
Opinion  feems  much  of  kin  to,  if  not 
the  fame  with,  that  of  the  famous 
Helmont ,  who  juftly  rejeding  the 
AriJlotelian  Tenent  of  the  Contrarie¬ 
ty  or  Hoftility  of  the  Elements,  will 
have  every  Body  ,  without  any  fuch 
refped,  to  ad  that  which  ’tis  com¬ 
manded  to  ad.  And  indeed  this 
Opinion  about  Nature ,  though  nei¬ 
ther  clear  nor  comprehenflve  e- 
nough,  feems  capable  of  a  fair  Con- 
ftrudion.  And  there  is  oftentimes 
fome  relemblance  between  the  or¬ 
derly  and  regular  Motions  of  inani¬ 
mate  Bodies ,  and  the  Adions  of 
Agents, that,in  what  they  do  ad, con¬ 
formably  to  Laws.  And  even  I  fome- 
times  fcruple  not ,  to  fpeak  of  the 
Laws  of  Motion  and  Reft,  that  God 
has  eftablifh’d  among  things  Corpo¬ 
real,  and  now  and  then,  (  for  brevi¬ 
ties  fake,  or  out  of  Cuftom)  to  call 

'  them. 
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them,  as  Men  are  wont  to  do,  the 
Laws  of  Nature:  Having  in  due 
place  declar’d, in  what  fenfe  I  under¬ 
fund  and  imploy  thefe  Expreffi- 
ons. 

But  to  fpeak  ftriCtly,  (as  becomes 
Philolophers  in  fo  weighty  a  matter) 
to  fay  that  the  Nature  of  this  or  that 
Body,  is  but  the  Law  of  God  prefer  ih'd 
to  it ,  is  but  an  improper  and  figura¬ 
tive  Exprefiionf  For,  hefdes  that 
this  gives  us  bu(  a  very  defeCti veldea 
of  Nature ,  fince  it  omits  the  general 
Fabrick  of  the  World,  and  the  Con¬ 
trivances  of  particular  Bodies, which 
yet  are  as  well  neceffary  as  Local 
Motion  itfeif,  to  the  production  of 
particular  Effects  and  Phenomena's ; 
hefdes  this,  I  fay,  and  other  imperfe¬ 
ctions  of  this  Notion  of  Nature,  that 
I  fhall  not  here  infill  on ,  I  mult 
freely  obferve,  that,  to  fpeak  proper¬ 
ly,  a  Larv  being  but  a  Notional  Rule 
of  Acting  according  to  the  declar'd 
Will  of  a  Superior,  ’tis  plain,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  an  Intellectual  Being  can 
be  properly-capable  of  receiving  and 

aCting 
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a£ting  by  a  Law .  For  if  it  does  not 
underftand ,  it  cannot  know  what 
the  Will  of  the  Legijlator  is ;  nor  can 
it  have  any  Intention  to  accomplish 
it ,  nor  can  it  a£l  with  regard  to  it ; 
or  know,  when  it  does,  in  Afting,  « 
either  conform  to  it  or  deviate  from 
it.  And  ’ tis  intelligible  to  me  ,  that 
God  Should  at  the  Beginning  imprefs 
determinate  Motions  upon  the  Parts 
of  Matter,  and  guide  them,  as  he 
thought  requifite,  for  the  Primordial 
Conftitutionof  Things:and  that  ever 
fince  he  fhould,  by  his  ordinary  and 
general  Concourle,  maintain  thofe 
Powers,  which  he  gave  the  I*arts  of 
Matter ,  to  tranfmit  their  Motion 
thus  and  thus  to  one  another.  But  I 
cannot  conceive ,  how  a  Body,  devoid 
of  underftanding  and  fenfe,  truly  fo 
calPd,  can  moderate  and  determine 
its  own  Motions ;  efpecially  lo,  as  to 
make  them  conformable  to  Laws, 
that  it  has  no  knowledg  or  apprehen- 
fion  of.  And  that  Inanimate  Bodies, 
how  ftri£tly  foever  call’d  Natural , 
do  properly  a£t  by  Laws ,  cannot  be 

evinc’d 
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evinc’d  by  their  fometimes  aQing 
Regularly,  and,  as  Men  think,  in  or¬ 
der  to  determinate  Ends  :  Since  in 
Artificial  things  we  lee  many  Motions 
very  orderly  perform’d ,  and  with  a 
manifeft  Tendency  to  particular  and 
pre-defign’d  Ends ;  as  in  a  Watch, 
the  Motions  of  the  Spring  ,  Wheels 
and  other  parts ,  are  fo  contempera- 
ted  and  regulated,  that  the  Hand  up¬ 
on  the  Dyal  moves  with  a  great  Uni¬ 
formity  ,  and  feems  to  moderate  its 
Motion,  lb  as  not  to  arrive  at  the 
Points,  that  denote  the  time  of  the 
day,  either  a  minute  lboner,or  a  mi¬ 
nute  later,  than  it  fhould  do,  to  de¬ 
clare  the  hour.  And  when  a  Man 
fhoots  an  Arrow  at  a  Mark ,  lb  as  to 
hit  it ,  though  the  Arrow  moves  to¬ 
wards  the  Mark,  as  it  would  if  it 
could  and  did  defign  to  ftrike  it,  yet 
none  will  fay, that  this  Arrow  moves 
by  a  Law ,  but  by  an  External,  tho’ 
well  directed,  Impulfe. 
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SECT.  III. 

II.1QUT  poffibly  the  Definition 
of  a  Philofbpher  may  ex¬ 
empt  us  from  the  perplexities,  to 
which  the  Ambiguous  expreffions  of 
common  W riters  expofe  us.  I  there¬ 
fore  thought  fit  to  to  confider,  with  a 
fomewhat  more  than  ordinary  at¬ 
tention  ,  the  Famous  Definition  of 
Nature  that  is  left  us  by  Ariftotle , 
which  I  fhall  recite  rather  in  Latin 
than  in  English ,  not  only  becaufe  ’tis 
very  familiarly  known  among  Scho¬ 
lars,  in  that  Language,  but  becaufe 
there  is  fomewhat  in  it,  that  I  confefs 
feems  difficult  to  me,  to  be  without 
Circumlocution  render’d  intelligibly 
in  Englijh :  Natura  (fays 
l  ^  * c‘  lm  He  )  eft  Principium  eft 
caufa  Motm  &  Quktis 
e]u* ,  in  quo  inejl ,  primo  per  fe ,  eft  non 
Jecundum  accidens .  But  though  when 
~I  confider’d  that  according  to  Arifto - 
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tie,  the  whole  World  is  but  a  Syfteoi 
of  the  Works  of  Nature;  I  thought 
it  might  well  be  expe£ted,  that  the 
Definition  of  a  thing,  the  moll  im¬ 
portant  in  Natural  Philofophy,{hould 
be  clearly  and  accurately  deliver’d  \ 
yet  to  me  this  celebrated  Definition 
feem’d  fo  dark,  that  I  cannot  brag  of 
any  affiftance  I  received  from  it ,  to¬ 
wards  the  framing  of  a  clear  and  fa- 
tisfa&ory  Notion  of  Nature *  For  I 
dare  not  hope,  that  what,  as  to  me, 
is  not  itfelf  intelligible,  fhould  make 
me  underftand  what  is  to  be  decla¬ 
red  or  explicated  by  it.  And  when 
I  confulted  fbme  of  Ariflotle's  Inter¬ 
preters  upon  the  fenfe  of  this  Defini¬ 
tion,  I  found  the  more  confiderate 
of  them  fo  puzzled  with  it, that  their 
Dilcourfes  of  it  feem’d  to  tend, rather 
to  free  the  Maker  of  it  from  Tauto¬ 
logy  and  Self-contradiftion,  than  to 
manifest  that  the  Definition  itfelf  is 
good  and  inftruftive,  and  fuch  as  af¬ 
fords  a  fair  account  of  the  thing  De¬ 
fin’d.  And  indeed , though  the  immode- 
r  ate  Veneration  they  cherifh  for  their 
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Matter,  engages  them  to  make  the 
beft  they  can  of  the  Definition  given 
by  him ,  even  when  they  cannot  ju- 
Ififie  it  without  ftrain’d  Interpretati¬ 
ons,^*  what  every  one  feems  to  de¬ 
fend  in  grofs,  almoft  every  one  of 
them  cenfures  in  parcels  ;  this  Man 
attacking  one  part  of  the  Definition, 
and  that  Man  another,  with  Objecti¬ 
ons  io  weighty,  ( not  to  call  fbme 
of  them  lo  unanfwerable  )  that  if  I 
had  no  other  Arguments  to  urge  a- 
gainft  it,  I  might  borrow  enough 
from  the  Commentators  on  it,  to  ju- 
llifie  my  diflike  of  it. 

However,  we  may  hereafter  have 
occafion  to  confider  lome  of  the  main 
parts  of  this  Definition ,  and  in  the 
mean  while,  it  may  fuffice  that  we 
oblerve,that  leveral  things  are  com¬ 
monly  receiv’d  as  belonging  to  the 
Idea  y  or  Notion  of  Nature ,  that  are 
not  manifeftly  or  not  at  all  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  Arijlotelian  Definition, 
which  doth  not  declare, whether  the 
Principle  or  Caufe  ('which  Expreffi- 
on  already  makes  the  lenfe  doubtful) 

here 
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here  mention’d  is  a  Subftance,  or  an 
Accident ;  and  if  a  Subftance,  whe¬ 
ther  Corporeal  or  Immaterial,  nor  is 
it  clearly  contain’d  in  this  Definition, 
that  Nature  does  all  things  moft 
wifely, and  ftill  a£ts  by  the  moft  com¬ 
pendious  ways  without  ever  milling 
of  her  end,  and  that  fhe  watches 
againft  a  'vacuum  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Univerfe,  to  omit  divers  other 
things,  that  you  will  find  afcrib’d  to 
her  in  the  following,  Sedtion :  To 
which  I  now  proceed. 

That  the  great  fhortnefs  of  this 
Third  Se&ion  may  not  make  it  too 
difproportionate  in  length,  to  the  o- 
thers,  this  Trafb  confifts  of ;  I  fhall 
in  this  place, though  I  doubt  it  be  not 
the  moft  proper  that  could  be  cho- 
fen,  endeavour  to  remove  betimes 
the  Prejudice,  that  fome  Divines  and 
other  Pious  Men  may  perhaps  enter¬ 
tain,  upon  the  account, as  they  think, 
of  Religion,  againft  the  care  I  take, 
to  decline  the  frequent  ufe  of  that 
Word  Nature,  in  the  Vulgar  Notion 
of  it :  Referving  to  another  and  fit- 
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ter  place  lome  other  thingsjthat  may, 
relate  to  the  Theological  fcruples,  if 
any  occur  to  me,  that  our  Free  Inqui¬ 
ry  may  occafion. 

The  Philolophical  Realon  that  in¬ 
clines  me  to  forbear,  as  much  as  con¬ 
veniently  1  can,  the  frequent  ufe  of 
the  Word  Nature  ,  and  the  Forms 
of  Speech  that  are  deriv’d  from  it,  is, 
That’tisa  Term  of  great  Ambigui¬ 
ty  :  On  which  fcore  I  have  obferv’d, 
that,  being  frequently  and  unwarily 
imploy’d  ,  it  has  occafion’d  much 
darknels  and  confufion  in  manyMens 
Writings  and  Dilcourles.  And  I 
little  doubt,  but  that  others  would 
make  the  like  Obiervations,  if  early 
Prejudices  and  univerlal  Cuftorn  did 
not  keep  them  from  taking  notice  of 
it. 

Nor  do  I  think  my  felf  oblig’d,  by 
the  juft  Veneration  I  owe  and  pay 
Religion ,  to  make  ule  of  a  Term  id 
inconvenient  to  Pbilofophy.  For  I 
do  not  find  that  for  many  Ages  the 
Ifmelites ,  that  then  were  the  only 
People  and  Church  of  God,  made 
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ule  of  the  Word  Nature  in  the  Vul  ¬ 
gar  Notion  of -it.  Mofes  in  the  whole 
Hiftory.of  the  Creation, where  it  had 
been  lo  proper  to  bring  in  this  firll: 
ol  fecond  Caufes,  has  not  a  word  of 
Nature.  And  whereas  Philofophers 
prefiime,  that  (he,  by  her  Plaifick 
Pow'er  and  Skill,  forms  Plants  and 
Animals  out  of  the  Univerfal  Mat¬ 
ter  ;  the  Divine  Hidorian  alcribes 
the  Formation  of  them  to  Gods  im¬ 
mediate  Fiat.  Gen.  i.  n.  And  God 
/aid,  let  the  Earth  bring  forth  Grafs, 
and.  the  Herb  yielding  Seed ,  and  the 
Fruit  tree  yielding  Fruit  after  his 
kind, ike.  And  again,  Verf. 24,  God 
/aid,  Let  the  Earth  bring  forth  the 
living  Creature  after  its  kind  ,  St c. 
Verf  25,  And  God  (without  any 
mention  of  Nature )  made  the  Beajl 
of  the  Earth  after  his  kind.  And  I 
do  not  remember,  that  in  the  Old 
1  eftament,  I  have  met  with  any  one 
Hebrew  word  that  properly  fignifies 
Nature,  in  the  lenle  we  take  it  in. 
And  it  feems,  that  our  Englijb'Tian- 
flators  oi  the  Bible  were  not  more 
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fortunate  in  that,  than  I ;  for,  having 
purpolely  confuted  a  late  Concor¬ 
dance,!  found  not  that  Word  Nature 
in  any  Text  of  the  Old  Teftament. 
So  like  wife,  though  Job,  David  and 
Solomon ,  and  other  Ifraelitifh  W li¬ 
ters,  do,  on  divers  occafions,  many 
times  mention  the  Corporeal  Works  of ■ 
God,  yet  they  do  not  take  notice  of 
Nature  ,  which  our  Philofbphers 
would  have  his  great  Vicegerent^  in 
what  relates  to  them.  To  which, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
add,  that,  though  the  late  famous 
Rabbi  Menajfeh  Ben  Ifrael ,  has  pur- 
pofely  written  a  Book  of  numerous 
Problems  touching  the  Creation,  yet 
I  do  not  remember  that  he  imploys 
the  Word  Nature ,  in  the  receiv’d 
Notion  of  it,  to  give  an  account  of 
any  of  Gods  Mundane  Creatures. 
And  when  St.  Raul  himfelf ,  who 
was  ho  ftranger  to  the  Heathen 
Learning ,  writing  to  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans  who  were  Greeks ,  fpeaks  of  the 
Produftion  of  Com  out  of  Seed 
fown ,  he  does  not  attribute  the  pro- 
N  ‘  duc’d 
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ducM  Body  to  Nature,  but  when  he 
had  fpoken  of  a  grain  of 
Wheat ,  or  fomt  other  feed  1^0Ti  xv*  37> 
put  into  the  ground,  he  5  *v 
adds,  that  God  gives  it  fuch  a  Body  as 
he  pleafeth  ,  and  to  every  feed  its  own 
Body ,  i,  e.  the  Body  belonging  to  its 
kind.  And  a  greater  than  St.  Paul , 
fpeaking  of  the  gaudinefs  of  the  Lil¬ 
lies,  (or,  as  fbme  will  have  it fTulips') 
ufes  this  Expreffion,  If  God foTfoath 
the grafs  of  the  Field,  8c  c.  Matt.Vu 
28,  29,  jo.  The  Celebrations  that 
David ,  3^,  and  other  Holy  Hebrews , 
mention’d  in  the  Old  Teftament, 
make  an  occafion  of  the  admirable 


Works  they  contemplated  in  the 
Univerfe  ,  are  addrefs’d  direfldy  to 
God  himfelf,  without  taking  notice 
of  Nature .  Of  this,  I  could  multi¬ 
ply  Inftances,  but  fhall  here,  for  bre¬ 
vity’s  fake,  be  contented  to  name  a 
few,  taken  from  the  Book  of  Pfalms 
alone.  In  the  hundredth  of  thole 
Hymns, the  Penman  of  it  makes  this, 
That  God  has  made  m,  the  ground  of 
an  Exhortation,  To  enter  into  his 
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G4tes  with  Thanksgiving,  and  into  his 
Courts  with  Praife ,  Pfal.  Ixxix.  34* 
And  in  another,  Let  the  Heaven  and 
Earth  graft  God ,  [  that  is,  give  Men 
ground  and  occahon  to  Praife  Him  ] 
congruoufly  to  what  David  elfe- 
where  fays  to  the  Great  Creator  of 
the  Univerfe.  All  thy  work's  (hall 
graft  thee,  0  Lord ,  and  thy  Saints 
jhall  lifts  thee,  Pfal.  cxlv.  io.  And 
in  another  ot  the  Sacred  Hymns,  the 
fame  Royal  Poet  fays  to  his  Maker, 
Thou  haft  cover'd  me  in  my  Mothers 
womb .  I  will  graft  thee ,  for  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ,  mar¬ 
vellous  are  thy  works ,  and  that  my  foul 
y  knoweth  right  well,  Pfal.cxxxix.  ij, 

;  14.  ,  ' 

I  have  fometimes  doubted,  whe¬ 
ther  one  may  not  on  this  occafion 
add,  that,  if  Men  will  need  takes  in 
a  Being  fubordinate  to  God,  lor  the 
management  on  the  World  ;  it  (eerns 
more  conlbnant  to  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture, to  depute  Angels  to  that  charge, 
Nature.  For  I  confider,  that, 
as  to  the  Cceleftial  Part  of  the  Uni- 
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verfe,  in  companion  of  which-  the 
Sublunary  is  not  perhaps  the  ten- 
thoufandth  part  f  both  the  Heathen 
Aristotelian* s ,  and  the  School  Philo- 
fophers  among  the  Qhrifiians ,  teach, 
the  Ccclefiial  Orbs  to  be  moved  or  gui¬ 
ded  by  Intelligences ,  or  Angels.  And 
as  to  the  lower  or fublumry  World , 
befides  that  the  Holy  W ri tings  teach 
us  ,  that  Angels  have  been  often  ini- 
ploy’d  by  God  for  the  Government 
of  Kingdoms,  (  as  is  evident  out  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel )  and  the  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Punifhment  of  particular 
Perfons ;  one  of  tliofe.  Glorious  Spi¬ 
rits,  is,  in  the  Apocalypfe, 
ex  prefly  fl  y  P  d  the  Angel  Rev.  xvl.  5. 
of  the  Waters  :  Which 
Title  divers  Learned  Interpreters 
think  to  be  given  him,  becauie  of  his 
Charge  or  O3ice,to  over  lee  and  pre¬ 
fer  ve  the  Waters.  And  I  remember, 
that  in  the  fame  Book  there  is  menti¬ 
on  made  of  an  Angel, that 
had  Power ,  Authority,  or  Rev.  xiv.  18. 
Jurisdiction ,  (  Sfy&cL  ) 
over  the  Fire ;  And  though  the  Excel- 

E  ?  >  lent 
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lent  Grotius  gives  another  conjefture 
of  the  Title  given  the  Angel  of  the 
Waters  ;  yet  in  his  Notes 
Verfe  7.  upon  the  next  Verfe  lave 
one,  he  teaches,  That 
there  was  an  Angel  appointed  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Souls  that  were  kept  under 
the  Altar  there-mention’d.  And  if 
we  take  the  Angel  of  the  Waters  to 
be  the  Guardian  or  Conferver  of 
them,  (  perhaps  as  the  Romans  (  in 
whole  Empire  St.  John  wrote  )  had 
fpecial  Officers  to  look  to  their  Aque^ 
duffs  and  other  Waters;)  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve.  (  upon  the 
by  )  that  he  is  introduc’d  Praipng 
his  and  his  fellow-Spirits  Great  Cfe* 
ator :  Which  is  an  Aft  of  Religion, 
that,  for  ought  \  know,  none  of  the 
Natnrifis ,  whether  Pagan  or  even 
Chriftians ,  ever  mention’d  their  Na¬ 
ture  to  have  perform’d. 

I  know  it  may  on  this  occafion  be 
alledg’d,  that  fubordinata  non  pug- 
nant ,  and  Nature  being  G odd's  V icege - 
rent,  her  W orks  are  indeed  his.  But 
that  he  has  fuch  a  Vicegerent,  it  is 

'  ■ ,  one 
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one  of  the  main  bufinelTes  of  this  Di- 
fcourfe  to  call  in  Queftion,  and  till 
the  Affirmative  be  folidly  proved, 
/'nay,  and  tho’  it  were  i'o)  I  hope  I 
fhall  be  excus’d,  if  with  Mofes ,  Job, 
and  David ,  I  call  the  Creatures,  I 
admire  in  the  vifiible  World ,  the 
Works  of  God ,  (not  of  Nature)  and 
praileTa t\\^fTJim  than  Her ,  tor  the 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  difplayed  in 
them  :  Since  among  the  Ifraelites7 
till  they  were  over-run  and  corrup¬ 
ted  by  Idolatrous  Nations,  there  was 
for  many  Ages  a  deep  filence  of  fuch 
a  Being,  as  we  now  call  Nature ^ 
And  I  think  it  much  more  fafiTand 
fit,  to  fpeak  as  did  thole,  who  for 
fo  long  a  time  were  the  peculiar  Peo~ 
pie  of  God,  than  which  the  Heathen 
Poets  and  Philof other's  ,  who  were 
very  prone  to  aferibe  Divinity  to  his 
Creatures,  and  fomedmes  even  to 
theirjxmi^ 

I  mention  thefe  things,  not  with 
Defign  to  ingage  in  the  Controvert 
fie,  about  the  Authority  or  Life  of 
the  Scripture  in  Phyfical  Speculati- 

E  4  onSj 
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ons,  but  to  obviate  or  remove  a  pre¬ 
judice,  that  fas  I  formerly  intima¬ 
ted)  I  tear  may  be  taken  up,  upon 
the  account  of  Theology  or  Religion, 
againlt  my  ftudioufly  unfrequent 
imploying  the  word  Nature,  in  the 
vulgar  fenfe  of  it ;  by  fhewing,  that, 
Whether  or  no  the  Scriptures  be  not 
defign’d  to  teach  us  higher  and  more 
neceilary  Truths  than  thofe  that 
concern  Bodies,  and  are  dilcovera- 
ble  by  the  meer  light  of  Reafon ; 
both  its  expreffions  and  its  filence 
give  more  countenance  to  our  Hypo¬ 
thecs,  than  to  that  of  the  Naturifs. 


SECT.  IV. 

4  '  ‘  -i 

III.J  TAving  fbewn,  that  the  De- 
.f  1  finition  given  of  Nature 
by  Arijtotle  himfelf,  as  great  a  Lo¬ 
gician  as  he  was,  has  not  been  able 
to  latisfie  16  much  as  his  Interpreters 
and  Dilciples,  what  his  own  Idea  of 
Nature  was;  ’twould  be  to  little  pur- 
'  pole 
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pofe  to  trouble  you  and  my  felf,with 
enquiring  into  the  Definitions  and 
Diiputes  of  other  Peripateticks, about 
fo  obfcure  and  perplex’d  a  Subjeft  ; 
efpecially,  fince’tis  not  my  bufinefs 
in  this  7  ra£f,  fbiicitoufly  to  examine 
what  Anjlotle.  thought  Nature  to  be, 
but  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
vulgarly  receiv’d  Notion  of  Nature  ; 
and  tho’  of  this, the  Schools  have  been 
the  chief  Propagators,  for  which 
Reafbn  it  was  fit  to  take  notice  of 
their  Matter  Jriflotle* s  Definition  ; 
yet  the  bell  way,  I  know,  toinve- 
ftigate  the  commonly  receiv’d  Opi¬ 
nion  of  Nature ,  is,  to  confider  what 
Effata  or  Axioms  do  pafs  for  current 
about  Her ;  and  what  Titles  and 
Epithets  are  unanimoufly  given  Her, 
both  by  Philofophers  and  other 
Writers,  and  by  the  generality  of 
Men  that  have  occafion  to  Difcourfe 
of  Her  and  Her  affings. 

Of  thefe  Axioms  and  Epithets, 
the  principal  feen  to  be  thefe  that 
follow. 


\ 


Natura 
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N at  uy a  eft  fapientijftma  ,  adeoqut 
opus  Nature  eft  opus  Intelligent U. 

*AnJl,dt  Coe.  *  Natur*  nihil  facit  fru- 
!o,/.ii.  c.ti.  ftra. 

Natura fine  fuo  nunquam 
excidit . 

toTuf?;  fimptr  fait 

it.  de  Gen.  quod  optimum  eft . 

/.II  .^.io.§.22.  Natura  femper  Agit  peY 
vias  bYeviffimAs. 

N At  uy  a  neque  redundat  in  fuperfluis9 
neque  deficit  in  necejfariis . 

Omnis  Natura  eft  confervatrix  fui . 
Nat  uy  a  eft  moYboYum  medicatrix. 
Natura  femper  invigil  At  conferva- 
tioni  Vniverfi . 

N at  uy  a  vacuum  h  or  ret. 

From  all  thefe  Particulars  put  to. 
gether,  it  may  appear,  that  the 
vulgar  Notion  of  Nature  may  be 
conveniently  enough  expres’d  by 
feme  fuch  Defcription  as  this. 

Nature  is  a  moft  wife  Being,  that 
does  nothing  in  vain,  does  not  mils  of 
her  Ends  ;  does  always  that  which 
(of  the  things  fhe  can  do)  is  belt  to 
be  done ;  and  this  fhe  does  by  the 
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mo (l  direct  or  compendious  ways,  nei¬ 
ther  employing  any  things  fuperflu- 
ous,  nor  being  wanting  in  things  ne- 
celfary  ;  file  teaches  &  inclines  every 
one  of  her  Works  to  prelerve  it  felt. 
And,  as  in  the  Microcofm  (  Man  ) 
’tis  die  that  is  the  Curer  of  Dileales, 
fo  in  the  Macrocofm  ( the  World,)  for 
the  confervation  of  the  Univerle  r 
fhe  abhors  a  Vacuum >  making  parti¬ 
cular  Bodies  a  £t  contrary  to  their 
own  Inclinations  and  Interefis,  to 
prevent  it,  for  the  publick  Good. 

What  I  think  of  the  Particulars, 
that  make  up  this  Paneygrical  De* 
Icription  of  Nature,  will  (God  per¬ 
mitting)  be  told  you  in  due  place  ; 
my  prelent  work  being  only  to  make 
you  the  cleared  Reprelentation  I 
can,  of  what  Men  generally  f  if  they 
underiland  themlelves)  do,  or  with 
Congruity  to  the  Axioms  they  ad¬ 
mit  and  ule,  ought  to  conceive  Na¬ 
ture  to  be: 

’Tis  not  unlike  that  you  may  ex- 
pe£t,  orwifh,  that  on  this  occafion, 
Ilhould  propole  fome  Definition  or 

Delcription 


ther  I  may  not,  on  this  occafion, 
confels  to  you,  that  I  have  lome- 


tertain,  as  a  ferious  Doubt,  what 
I  formerly  intimated,  viz,.  Whether 
Nature  he  a  Thin?*  or  a  Name  ?  I 
mean,  whether  it  be  a  red  Exiftent 
Being,  or  a  notional  Entity,  fome- 
what  of  kin  to  thole  fi£Htious  Terms, 
that  Men  have  devis’d  ,  that  they  * 
might  compendioufly  exprels  leveral 
things  together,  by  one  Name  ?  as 
when,  for  Iq  fiance,  we  (peak  of  the 
Concocting  faculty  a fcrib’d  to  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  thole  that  confider,  and  are 
careful  to  underfland,  what  they 
fay,  do  not  mean  I  know  not  what 
Entity,  that  is  diftinft  from  the  Hu¬ 
man  Body,  as  ’ds  an  Engine  curb 
ou fly  contriv’d,  and  made  up  of  lia¬ 
ble  and  fluid  parts ;  but,  obferving 
an  actuating  power  and  fitnefs  in 
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the  Teeth,  Tongue,  Spittle,  Fibres 
cind  Membranes  of  the  Gullet  and 
Stomach,  together  with  the  natural 
Heat,  the. Ferment,  or  elfe  the  Men- 
Jlruum, )  and  lome  other  Agents,  by 
their  Co-operation,  to  cook  or  dr  els 
the  Aliments,  and  change  them  into 
Chyle  5  obferving  theie  things ,  I 
Fay,  they  thought  it  convenient,  for 
brevity’s  fake,  to  exprefs  the  Com¬ 
plex  of  thole  Caufes,  and  the  Train  _ 
of  their  Actions  ',  by  the  lummary 
Appellation  of  concoct  ing  faculty. 

Whilft  I  was  indulging  my  felf, 
in  this  kind  of  Ravings,  it  came  in¬ 
to  my  mind,  that  the  N atuijls  might 
demand  of  me,  Bow,  without  ad¬ 
mitting  their  Notion,  I  could  give 
any  tolerable  Account  ot  tlioie,  moft 
ufeful,  Forms  of  Speech,  which  Men 
imploy,  when  they  iay,  That  Na¬ 
ture  does  this  or  that ;  or.  That  fuch 
a  thing  is  done  by  N 'at urey  or  according 
to  Nature ,  or  elfe  happens  agdinft  Na¬ 
ture?  And  this  Queftion  I  thought  the 
more  worth  anfwering,becaule  theie 
Phrafes  are  fo  very  frequently  Us’d 
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by  Men  of  all  forts,  as  well  Learned 
as  Illiterate,  that  this  Cuftom  hath 
made  them  be  thought,  not  only 
very  convenient,  but  neceflary  ;  info- 
much,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  none 
of  the  lsaft  things,  that  has  procur’d 
fo  general  a  reception  to  the  vulgar 
notion  of  Nature ,  that  thefe  ready 
and  commodious  Forms  of  Speech 
fuppofe  the  Truth  of  it. 

It  may  therefore,  in  this  place, 
be  pertinent  to  add,  That  fuch  Phra- 
fes,  as,  that  Nature,  or  faculty ,  or 
Faculty ,  or  Suclion ,  doth  this  or  that , 
are  not  the  only  ones,  wherein  I  ob* 
ferve,  that  Men  afcribe  to  a  notional 
thing,  that  which,  indeed,  is  per¬ 
form'd  by  real  Agents  ;  as ,  when 
we  fay,  that  the  Law  punifhes  Mur-’ 
der  with  Death,  that  it  protects  the 
Innocent,  releases  a  Debtor  out  of 
Prifon,  when  he  has  fatisfied  his 
Creditors  (and  the  Minifters  of  Ju- 
ftice)  on  which,  or  the  like  occa- 
fions,  we  may  juftly  fay.  That  ’tis 
plain  that  the  Law,  which,  being  in 
it  felf  a  dead  Letter,  is  but  a  noth- 
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ml  Rule,  cannot,  in  a  Phyfical  fenfe, 
be  faid  to  perform  thefe  tilings; 
but  they  are  really  performed  by 
Judges,  Officers,  Executioners,  and 
other  Men,  afting  according  to 
that  Rule.  Thus,  when  we  fay, 
that  Cttjlom  does  this  or  that ,  we 
ought  to  mean  only ,  that  fuch 
things  are  done  by  proper  Agents, 
acling  with  Conformity  to  what 
is  ufual,  (  or  cuftomary  )  on  fuch 
Occafions.  And,  to  give  you  an  yet 
more  appofite  Inftance,  do  butcon- 
fider,  how  many  Events  are  wont  to 
be  alcrib’d  to  fortune  or  Chance  ;  and 
yet  fortune  is,  in  reality,  no  Phyfi¬ 
cal  Caule  of  any  thing,  (for  which 
'  Realbn  probably  it  is,  that  Ancienter 
Natural! its  than  Arijlotle,  as  him- 
felf  intimates,  take  no  notice  of  it, 
when  they  treat  of  Natural  Caufes, ) 
and  only  denotes,  that  thofe  Effefts, 
that  are  alcribed  to  it, were  produc’d 
by  their  true  and  proper  Agents , 
without  intending  to  produce  them; 
as,  when  a  Man  fhoots  at  a  Deer, 
and  the  Arrow  lightly  glancing  up¬ 
on 


\ 
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on  the  Beaft,  wounds  fbme  Man  that 
lay  beyond  him,  unfeen  by  the  Ar¬ 
cher  ;  ’cis  plain,  that  the  Arrow  is 
a  Phyfical  Agent,  that  a£h,  by  vir¬ 
tue  ot  its  Fabrick  and  Motion,  in 
boththefe  Eile&s  ;and  yet  Men  will 
fey,  that  the  flight  hurt  it  gave  the 
peer,  was  brought  to  pafs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  courfe  of  Nature ,  be- 
caufe  the  Archer  defign’d  to  fhoot 
the  Bead: ;  but  the  mortal  Wound, 
it  gave  the  Man,  happen’d  by 
Chwjce,  becaufe  the  Archer  intended 
not  to  fhoot  Him,  or  any  Man  elfe. 
And,  whereas  divers,  of  the  old 
Atomical  Philofophers ,  pretending 
(without  goo:i  Reafon,  as  we1!  as 
againfl  Piety )  to  give  an  account 
o{  the  Origin  of  thing  %  without 
recourfe  to  a  Deity,  did  fometimes 
affirm  the  World  to  have  been  made 
by  Nature ,  and  ometimes  by  For¬ 
tune,  prorruicuoufly  employing  thofe 
Terms :  They  did  it,  fif  I  guefs  a  - 
right)  becaufe  they  thought  neither 
of  them  to  denote  any  true  and  pro¬ 
per  Phyfical  Caufe,  but  rather  certain 

Conceptions, 
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Conceptions,  that  we  Men  have,  of 
the  manner  of  a&iqg  of  true  and 
proper  Agents.  And  therefore, 
when  the  Epicureans  taught,  the 
World  to  have  been  made  by  Chance, 
tis  probable,  that  they  did  not  look 
upon  Chance ,  as  a  True  and  Archi- 
teftonick  (  aide  of  the  Syftem  of 
the  World,  but  believ’d  all  things 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Atoms, 
confidered  as  their  Conventions  and 
Concretions  into  the  Sun  ,  Stars, 
Earth,  and  other  Bodies,  were 
made  without  any  Defign  of  Con- 
ftituting  thole  Bodies. 

Whilft  this  Vein  oi  framing  Pa- 
radoxes  ^et  continued,  I  ventured  to 
proceed  fo  far, ’as  to  Queftion,  Whe- 
,  ther  one  may  not  infer,  from  what 
hath  beenfaid,  That  the  chief  Ad¬ 
vantage  a  Philolopher  receives  from 
what  Men  call  Nature,  be  not,  that 
it  affords  them,  on  divers  occafions, 
a  Compendious  way  of  exprelfino’ 
themlelves  ?  Since  (thought  l,j  tS 
confider  things  otherwife  than  in  a 
Popular  way,  when  a  Man  tells  me, 

F  that 
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that  Nature  does  f&ch  a  thing,  be  does 
not  really  help  me  to  underhand,  or 
to  explicate,  how  it  is  done.  For  it 
feems  manifeit  enough,  that  what- 
foever  is  done  in  the  World,  at  leait 
w  herein  the  rational  Soul  intervenes 
not,  is  really  effefted  by  Corporeal 
'  Caufes  and  Agents,  acting  in  a 
World  fo  fram’d  as  Ours  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Laws  of  Motion  fetledby 
the  Qmnifcient  Author  of  things.  # 
When  a  Man  knows  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  a  Watch  or  Clock,  by  view¬ 
ing  the  feveral  pieces  of  it  ,  and 
feeing  how ,  when  they  are  duely 
put  together,  the  Spring  or  Weight 
lets  one  of  the  Wheels  a  woik,  and 
by  that  another,  till  by  fit  Confe 
cut  ion  of  the  Motions  of  thc^e  and 
other  parts,  at  length  the  Index 
conies ‘to  point  at  the  right  Hour  or 
the  Day  :  The  Man,  if  he  be  wife, 
will  be  well  enough  fatisfied  with 
this  knowledge  of  the  Caufe  of  the 
propos’d  Effeft ,  without  troubling 
himfelf  to  examine,  whether  a  No¬ 
tional  Philolopher  will  call  the  time* 

meafu- 
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meafiiring  Inftrument,  an  Em  per  fe> 
or  an  Em  per  accidens  ?  And  whe¬ 
ther  it  performs  its  Operations  by 
virtue  of  an  internal  Principle,  fuch 
as  the  Spring  of  it  ought  to  be  ?  or 
of  an  external  one,  fuch  as  one  may 
think  the  appended  Weight?  And, 
as  he,  that  cannot,  by  the  Mechani¬ 
cal  affeftions  of  the  parts  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  matter,  explicate  a  Phenome¬ 
non,  will  not  be  much  help’d  to  un¬ 
derstand,  how  the  Effect  is  produc’d, 
by  being  told,  that  Nature  did  it  : 
So,  if  he  can  explain  it  Mechanically, 
he  has  no  more  need  to  think,  or 
(  unlefs  for  brevity’s  fake  )  to  fay, 
that  Nature  brought  it  to  pafs,  than 
he,  that  obferves  the  Motions  of  a 
Clock,  has  to  fay,  that  ’tis  not  the 
Engine,  but  ’tis  Art,  that  fliews  the 
Hour;  whereas,  without confider- 
ing  that  general  and  uninftruftive 
Name,  he  fufEciently  underftands 
how  the  parts,  that  make  up  the  En¬ 
gine,  are  determin’d  by  their  Con- 
ftru£tion,  and  the  Series  of  their  Mo- 
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tions,  to  produce  the  Effect  that  is 
brought  to  pals. 

When  the  lower  end  of  a  Reed, 
being  dipp’d,  for inftance,  in  Milk  or 
Water,  he  that  holds  it,  does  cover 
the  upper  end  with  his  Lips,  and 
fetches  his  Breath,  and  hereupon 
the  Liquor  flows  into  his  Mouth  ; 
We  are  told,  that  A  Mure  raifeth  it 
to  prevent  a  Vacuum,  and  this  way 
ofraifing  it,  is  call’d  Suttion ;  bur, 
when  this  is  faid,  the  word  Xature 
does  but  furnifh  us  with  a  fliort 
Term,  to  exprefs  a  concourfe  of  fe- 
veral  Caules ;  and  lo  dees  in  other 
Cafes,  but  what  the  Word  Suction 
does  in  this.  For  neither  the  one, 
nor  the  other,  helps  us  to  conceive, 
how  this,  feemingly  fpontaneous, 
Afcenfion  of  a  heavy  Liquor  is  et- 
fefted  ;  which  they  that  know,  that 
the  outv  ard  Air  is  a  heavy  fluid  , 
and  gravitates,  or  preiTes,  more  up¬ 
on  the  other  parts  ol  the  Liquor,  than 
the  Air,  contained  in  the  Reed  , 
(which  is  rarefy’d  by  the  Dilatation 
of  the  Sucker’s  Thorax)  does  upon 
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the  included  part  of  the  Surface,  will 
readily  apprehend,  that  the  (mailer 
preffure  will  be  furmounted  by  the 
greater,  and,  confequently  yield  to 
the  Afcenfionof  the  Liquor,  which 
is,  by  the  prevalent  external  preL 
Hire,  impellM  up  into  the  Pipe,  and 
(b  into  the  Mouth,  (  as  I,  among 
others ,  have  elfwhere  fully  made 
out.^  So  that,  according  to  this 
Doctrine,  without  recurring  to  Na¬ 
ture's  Care,  to  prevent  a  Vacuum , 
one  that  had  never  heard  of  thePe- 
ripatetick  Notions  of  Nature ,  or  of 
Suction,  might  very  well  underhand 
the  mention’d  Pb<eno?nenon.  And 
if  afterwards  he  fhould  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  receiv’d  Opinions, 
and  Forms  of  Speech,  us’d  on  this 
dccafion,  lie  would  think,  that  lo  to 
alcribe  the  EffeQ:  to  Nature ,  is  need- 
lefs,  if  not  alfo  erroneous  ;  and  that 
the  common  Theory  of  Stiff  ion  can 
afford  him  nothing,  but  a  compen¬ 
dious  Term,  to  exprefs,  at  once  the 
Concourfe  of  the  Agents,  that  make 
the  Water  afcend. 

F  ? 
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How  far,  I  think,  thele  extrava¬ 
gant  Reafbnings  may  be  admitted, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  difcern,  by 
what  you  will  hereafter  meet  with, 
relating  to  the  fame  Subje&s,  in  the 
VII.  Se£tion  of  this  Difcourfe.  And 
therefore,  returning  nowr  to  the  rile 
of  this  Digreffion,  namely.  That 
’tis  not  unlike  you  may  expeCt,  I 
fhould,  after  the  Vulgar  Notion  of 
Nature ,  that  I  lately  mention’d  , 
withoutacquielcinginit,  fubftitute 
fbme  Definition  or  Defcription  of 
Nature ,  as  Mine :  I  hope  you  will 
be  pleas’d  to  remember,  that  the 
Defign  of  this  Paper  was,  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  Vulgar  Notion  of  Nature , 
not  -propofe  a  new  one  of  my  own. 
And  indeed  the  Ambiguity  of  the 
Word  is  fo  great,  and  ’tis,  even  by 
Learned  Men,  ufiially  employ’d  to 
fignifie  fuch  different  things  ;  that, 
without  enumerating  &•  diftinguifh- 
ing  its  various  Acceptions,  ’twere 
very  unlafe  ,to  give  a  Definition  of 
it,  if  not  impoffible  to  deliver  one 
that  would  not  be  liable  to  Cenlure. 

....  •  ..  >  ;;  •  *■.;  I 
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I  fhall  not  therefore  prefume  to  De¬ 
fine  a  thing,  of  which  there  is  yet 
po  fettled  and  ftated  Notion  agreed 
on  among  Men.  And  yet,  that  I  , 
may,  as  far  as  I  dare,  comply  with 
your  curiofity,  I  fhall  tell  you,  that 
if  I  were  to  propofe  a  Notion,  a$ 
iefs  unfit  than  any  I  have  met  with, 
to  pals  for  the  principal  Notion  oi  Na¬ 
ture  >  with  regard  to  which,  many 
Axiom?*  and  Expreflions,  relating 
to  that  Word, -may  be  not  inconve¬ 
niently  underffood,  I  fhould  dilfin- 
guifli  between  the  iwivtrfaf  and  the 
particular  Nature  oi'  Ihings.  And, 
of  univerfal  Nature ,  the  Notion,  I 
would  offer,  fiiouldbetome  fuch  as 
this,  That  Nature  is  the  Aggregate 
of  the  Bodies ,  that  make  up  the  W or  Id , 
framed  as  it  is ,  confidered  as  a  Princi¬ 
ple,  by  virtue  whereof ,  they  Act  and 
Suffer  according  to  the  Laws  of  Moti¬ 
on ,  prefer  it  d  by  the  Author  of  things. 
Which  Defrciprion  may  be  thus  IV 
phras’d,  That  Nature ,  in  general, 
is,  The  Re fult  of  the  Vmvtrfal  Mat¬ 
ter,  or  Corporeal  Subfiance  of  the  V - 

F  4  -  niverfe , 
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,  xiver/e,  confidered  as  it  is  contrived 
into^  the  preftnt  Structure  and  Confti- 
tiition  of  the  IV or  Id ,  whereby  si l  the  Bo - 
dtes}  thst  compofe  it ,  are  in  shied  to  set 
u?on >  fitted  tofuffer  from,  one  ano- 

t  her, according  to  the  Jet  led  Lavs  of  Mo¬ 
tion.  I  expeS,  that  this  Delcription 
tviil  appear  Prolix,  and  require  to  be 
heedful !y  perus’d  :  But  the  Intri- 
catenefsand  Importance  of  the  Sub- 
lea  hindred  me  from  making  it 
fhorter,  and  made  me  chufe  rather 
to  prefume  upon  your  Attention, 
than  not  endeavour  to  exprefs  my 
felt  intelligibly  and  warily,  about  a 
Subject  of  fuch  moment.  And  this 
will  make  way  for  the  other  (Subor¬ 
dinate')  Notion,  that  is  to  attend  the 
former  Delcription  :  Since  the  parti¬ 
cular  Nature ,  of  an  Individual  Body, 
confiihs  in  the  general  Nature,  apply*  d 
to  a  dijhntr  portion  of  the  Oniverfe. 
Or  rather,  fuppofing  it  to  be  plac’d, 
as  it  is,  in  a  World,  fram’d  by  God, 
like  Ours,  it  confifts  in  a  Convention 
of  the  Mechanical  a  feci  ions  f'fuch  as 
Bignefs,  Figure,  Order,  Scituation, 

Contex- 
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Contexture,  and  Local  Motion)  of 
its  parts ,  (whether  fenfible  or  infen- 
fible )  convenient  and  fufficient  to 
conftitute  in,  or  to  entitle  to,  its  par¬ 
ticular  Species  or  Denominations ,  the 
particular  Body  they  make  up,  as  the 
Concourfe  of  all  thefe  is  confidered  as 
the  Principle  of  Motion ,  Rejl ,  and 
Changes ,  in  that  Body. 

If  you  will  have  me  give  to  thefe 
two  Notions  more  compendious 
Expeffions  ,  now  that ,  by  what 
hath  been  (aid,  I  prefume,  you  ap¬ 
prehend  my  Meaning ;  I  fhali  ex- 
prefs,  what  I  call’d  General  Nature, 
by  Cofmical  Mechanifm,  that  is,  a 
Comprifal  of  all  the  Mechanical  Af- 
fedfions  (Figure,  Size,  Motion,  &c. ) 
that  belong  to  the  matter  of  the 
great  Syftem  of  the  Univerle.  And, 
to  denote  the  Nature  of  this  or  that 
Particular  Body,  I  fball  ftyle  it,  the 
Private,  the  Particular,  or  (  if  you 
pleafe)  the  Individual  Mechanifm  of 
That  Body;  or,  for  Brevity’s  fake, 
barely  the  Mechanifm  of  it,  that  is, 
the  Ejfential  Modification,  if  I  may 
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lb  fpeak,  by  which, I  mean, the  Com- 
prifal  of  all  its  Mechanical  Affeftions 
conven’d  in  the  Particular  Body,con- 
fider’d,  as  ’tis  determinately  plac’d, 
in  a  World  lo  conftituted,  as  Ours  is. 

’Tis  like,  you  will  think  it  ftrange* 
that  in  this  Defcription  I  fhould 
make  the  prefent  Fa.br ick  of  the  Vni- 
verfe ,  a  Parc,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Notion  I  frame  of  Nature ,  though 
the  generality  of  Philofophers  ;  as 
well  as  other  Men,  fpeak  of  Her,  as 
a  plaftick  Principle  of  all  the  Mum 
dane  Bodies, as  if  they  were  Her  Ef¬ 
fects  ;  and  therefore  they  ufually  call 
'  them,  the  Works  of  Nature ;  and  the 
Changes  that  are  obferv’d  in  them, 
the  P hanomena  of  Nature .  But,  for 
my  part,  I  confefs,  I  fee  no  need  to 
acknowiedg  any  Archite&onick  Be? 
ing,  betides  God,  Antecedent  to  the 
firft  Formation  of  the  World. 

The  Peripateticks ,  whole  School 
either  devis’d,  or  mainly  propaga¬ 
ted,  the  Received  Notion  of  Nature , 
conceiving  (  not  only  Matter,  but  ) 
the  World  to  l^e  Eternal,  might  look 
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upon  it,  as  the  Province,  but  could  ' 
not,  as  the  Work  of  Nature,  which, 
in  their  Hypothifis,  is  its  Guardian, 
without  having  been  its  ArchiteSi. 

The  Epicureans  themfelves,  that 
would  refer  all  things,  that  are  done 
in  the  World,  to  Nature^  cannot, 
according  to  their  Principles,  make 
what,  they  now  call  Nature,  to  have 
been  Antecedent  to  the  firft  Forma¬ 
tion  of  our  prefent  W  orld.  *  For,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Hypothecs,  whilft 
their  numberlefs  Atoms  wildly  rov’d 
in  their  infinite  Vacuity ,  they  had  no¬ 
thingbelonging  to  them,  but  Bignefs , 
Figure  and  Motion  :  And  ’twas  by 
the  Coalition,  or  Convention  of  thele 
Atoms ,  that  the  World  had  its  Be¬ 
ginning.  So  that ,  according  to 
them ,  it  was  not  Nature ,  but 
Chance ,  that  Fram’d,  the  World; 
though  afterwards,  this  Original 
Fabrickof  things,  does,  by  virtue  oi 
its  Stru£lure,  and  the  innate  and  un- 
lofeable  motive  power  of  Atoms ,  con¬ 
tinue  things  in  the  fame  fiate  for  the 
main  ;  8c  this  courfe, though  cafually 
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fallen  into,&  continued  without  De- 
fign,is  that,  which, according  to  their 
Hypothecs,  ought  to  pals  for  Nature. 

And,  as  meer  Realbn  doth  not 
oblige  me  to  acknowledge  fuch  a 
Nature ,  as  we  call  in  Queftion, Ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  Origin  of  the  World  ; 
fo  neither  do  I  find,  that  any  Reve¬ 
lation,  contain’d  in  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  clearly  teaches,  that  there  was 
then  fuoli  a  Being.  For,  in  the  Hillary 
of  the  Creation,  ’tis  exprefly  laid, 
that  In  the  beginning  God  made  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth ;  and,  in  the 
whole  Account  that  Mofes  gives  of 
the  progrefs  of  it,  there  is  not  a  word 
of  the  Agency  of  Nature ;  and,  at 
the  later  end,  when  God  is  intro¬ 
duc’d,  as  making  a  re-view  of  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Univerfe,  ’tis 
Gen.  i.  31.  laid,  that  God  Jaw  every 
thing  that  he  had  made  ; 
and  ’tis  foon  after  added, 
Gen.ii.  3,  that  He  hleffed  and  fancii - 
Jed  the  Seventh  Day ,  becaufe ,  in  it, 

(  or  rather,  juft  before  it,  as  I  find 
the  Hebrew  Partide  elfewhere  us’d,) 

He 
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He  had  rejled  from  all  his  Works , 
which  God  created  and  made •  And  tho’ 
there  be  a  paflage  in  the  Book  of 
Johy  that,  probably  e~  Job.  xxxviii, 
nough,  argues  the  Angels  4>6,  7* 
(there  call’d,  the  Sons  ofGodJto  have 
exifted,  either  at  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  Day’s  Work,  or  fbme  time  be¬ 
fore  it  ;  yet  ’tis  not  there  lo  much 
as  intimated,  that  they  were  Co- 
operators,  with  their  Maker,  in  the 
Framing  of  the  World,  of  , which 
they  are  reprefented  as ,  Spectators 
and  Applauders,  but  not  fb  much  as 
Injlruments.  But  fince  Revelationy 
as  much  as  I  always  reverence  it,  is, 
I  confefs,  a  Foreign  Principle  in 
this  Pbilofophical  Enquiry ,  I  (hall 
wave  it  here,  and  tell  you,  That, 
when  I  confult  only  the  Light  of 
Reafon,  I  am  inclin’d  to  apprehend 
the  Firft  Formation  of  the  World, 
after  (ome  filch  manner  as  this. 

I  think  it  probable, (for  I  would  not 
Dogmatize  on  fo  weighty,  and  (q 
difficult  a  Subjefl;,  )  that  the  Great 
and  Wife  Author  of  Things,  did, 

when 
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when  he  firft:  Form’d  the  univerfal 
and  undiftinguifh’d  matter,  into  the 
World,  put  its  Parts  into  various 
Motions,  whereby  they  were  necef- 
farily  divided  into  numberlefs  Por¬ 
tions  of  differing  Bulks,  Figures,  and 
Scituations,  in  refped  of  each  other. 
And  that,  by  his  Infinite  Wifdom 
and  Power,  he  did  lb  guide  and  over¬ 
rule  the  Motions  of  thefe  Parts,  at 
the  beginning  of  things,  as  .at 
(whether  in  a  fhorter  or  a  longer 
time,  Realbn  cannot  well  determine) 
they  were  finally  difpos’d  into  that 
Beautiful  and  Orderly  Frame,  we 
call  the  World  ;  among  whole  Parts 
fbme  were  fo  curioufly  contriv’d,  as 
to  be  fit  to  become  the  Seeds,  or  Se¬ 
minal  Principles,  of  Plants  and  A- 
riimals.  And  I  further  conceive, 
that  he.ietled  fuch  Laws  or  Rules,  of 
Local  Motion,  among  the  Parts  of 
the  Univerfal  Matter,  that  by  his 
ordinary  and  preferving  Concotirfe , 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Univerie , 
thus  once  completed  ,  fhould  be 
able  to  maintain  the  great  Conftru- 
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£tion,  or  Syftem  and  Oeconotfiy  * 
of  the  Mundane  Bodies,  and  pro¬ 
pagate  the  Species  of  Living  Crea¬ 
tures.  So  that  ,  according  to  this 
Hypothefis-,  I  fuppofe  no  other  Effi¬ 
cient  of  the  Univerfe,  but  God  him- 
felf,  whole  Almighty  Power,  ftill 
accompanied  with  his  Infinite  Wit 
dom,  did  at  firft  Frame  the  Corpo¬ 
real  World,  according  to  the  Divine 
Idea’s,  which  he  had,  as  well  mojl 
freely,  as  mojl  wifely,  determin’d  to 
conform  them  to.  For,  I  think,  it 
is  a  Miftake  to  imagine,  (as  we  are 
wont  to  do)  that  what  is  call’d,  the 
Nature  of  this  or  that  Body,  is  whol¬ 
ly  compris’d  in  its  own  Matter ,  and 
its  ( I  fay  not  Subjlantial ,  but)  Ef- 
fential  Form ;  as  if  from  that,  or 
thefe  only,  all  its  Operations  muft 
flow.  For  an  Individual  Body,  being 
but  a  Part  of  the  World,  and  in- 
compafs’d  with  other  Parts  of  the 
fame  great  Automaton ,  needs  the  AP 
fiftance,  or  Concourle,  of  other  Bo¬ 
dies,  (which  are  external  Agents)  * 
to  perform  divers  of  its  Operations, 

\  and 
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•  and  exhibit  feveral  Phenomena's^ that 
belong  to  it.  This  would  quickly 
and  manifeftly  appear,  if,  for  In- 
ftance,  an  Animal  or  an  Herb  could 
be  remov’d  into  thole  Imaginary 
Spaces,  the  School-men  tell  us  of, 
beyond  the  World  ;  or  into  filch  a 
place,  as  the  Epicureans  fancy  their 
Inter mundia  ,  or  empty  Intervals , 
between  N  thole  numerous  Worlds, 
their  Mailer  dream’d  of.  For,  what¬ 
ever  the  Structures  of  thele  living 
Engines  be,  they  would  as  little, 
without  the  Co-operations  of  exter¬ 
nal  Agents,  fuch  as  the  Sun ,  ALther , 
Air ,  &c.  be  able  to  exercile  their 
Functions,  as  the  great  Mills,  com¬ 
monly  us’d  with  us,  would  be  to 
Grind  Corn,  without  the  alfiftance 
of  Wind  or  running  Water.  Which 
may  be  thought  the  more  credible, 
if  it  be  confidered,  that  by  the  meer 
Exclufion  of  the  Air,  (  tho’  not  of 
Light,  or  the  Earth’s  Magnetical  Ef¬ 
fluvia,  8rc,  )  procur’d  by  the  Air- 
pump,  Bodies  plac’d  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  large  Glals,  will  prelently 

come 
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tome  into  fo  differing  a  flare,  that 
warm  Animals  cannot  live  in  it  3  nor 
flame  (tho’  of  pure  Spirit  of  Wine) 
burn  ;nor  Syringes  draw  up  Water; 
nor  Bees, or  inch  winged  Infe&s,  fly  ; 
nor  Caterpillars  crawl ;  nay  ,  nor 
Fire  run  along  a  train  of  dryed  Gun¬ 
powder  :  All  which  I  fpeak  upon  my 
own  experience.  According  to  the 
foregoing  Hypothecs,  I  confider  the 
frame  of  the  World  already  made, 
as  a  Great,  and,  if  I  may  lo  fpeak* 
Pregnant  Automaton,  that,  like  a 
Woman  with  T  wins  in  her  Womb* 
or  a  Ship  furnifh’d  with  Pumps,  Or¬ 
dnance,  &c.  is  fuch  an  Engine  as 
comprifes,  or  confifts  of,  feveral  let 
fer  Engines.  And  this  Compounded 
Machine ,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Laws  of  Motion  ,  freely  eftablifh’d 
and  ftili  maintain’d,  by  God  among 
its  Parts  3  I  look  upon  as  a  Complex 
Principle ,  whence  refolts  the  fetled 
Order,  or  Courfe,  of  things  Corpo¬ 
real.  And  that  which  happens  ac^ 
cording  to  this  courfe,  may,  general¬ 
ly  fpeaking*  be  laid  to  come  to  pals 
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dec  or  ding  to  Nature,  or  to  be  done  by 
Nature ,  and  that  which  thwarts  this 
Order  may  be  laid  to  be  P ret er natu¬ 
ral,  or  contrary  to  Nature .  And  in¬ 
deed,  though  Men  talk  of  Nature  as 
they  pleale ,  yet  whatever  is  done 
among  things  Inanimate  ,  which 
make  incomparably  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Univerle,  is  really  done  but 
by  particular  Bodies,  acting  orvone 
another  by  Local  Motion ,  Modified 
by  thp  other  Mechanical  Affections  of 
the  Agent,  of  the  Patient,  and  of 
thole  other  Bodies,  that  neceffarily 
concur  to  the  Effector  the  Phenome¬ 
non  produc’d. 

N.B.  Thole,  that  do  not  reliflh  the 
knowledg  of  the  Opinions  and  Rights 
of  the  Ancient  Jews  and  Heathens , 
may  pals  on  to  the  next  or  V.  Secti¬ 
on,  and  skip  the  whole  following  Ex- 
eurfion,  compris'd  between  double 
Paratheles’s,  which,  though  neither 
impertinent  nor  ulelels  to  the  (cope 
of  this  Treatife,  is  not  abfblutely  ne* 
ceflary  to  it. 


(  8*  )  . 

[  In  the  foregoing  (III.)  Section 
of  this  Treadle,  I  hope  I  have  given 
a  fufficient  Realbn  of  my  backward- 
nefi  to  make  frequent  ule  of  the 
Word  Nature ,  and  now,in  this  (IV.) 
Seftion, having  laid  down  fuch  a  De- 
feription  ol  Nature ,  as'fbews  that 
•  her  Votaries  reprefent  her  as  a  God- 
dt fs,  or  at  leaft  a  Semi-Deity :  ’T  will 
not  be  improper  in  this  place,  to  de¬ 
clare  fame  of  the  Reafons  of  my  diffa- 
tisfattion  with  the  Notion  or*  Thine; 
it  felf,  as  well  as  with  the  ufe  of  the 
Name ;  and  to  fhew,  why  I  am  not 
willing  to  comply  with  thofe  Many, 
that  would  impofe  it  upon  us  as  ve¬ 
ry  friendly  to  Religion. 

And  thefe  reafens  I  fhali  the  rather 


propofe,  becaufe  not  only  the  Gene¬ 
rality  of  other  Learned  Men,  (as  I 
juft  now  intimated  )  but  that  of 
Divines  themfelves  ,  for  want  of  In¬ 
formation,  or  for  fome  other  caufe, 
feetn  not  to  have  well  confider’d  lo 
weighty  a  matter. 

To  manifeft  therefore  the  Malevo¬ 
lent  Alpect,  that  the  Vulgar  Notion 
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of  Nature  has  had, and  therefore  pof- 
(ibly  may  have, on  Religion  ;  I  think 
fit ,  in  a  general  way  ,  to  premiie, 
what  things  they  are,  which  feem  to 
me  to  have  been  the  Fundamental 
Errors,  that  mif-led  the  Heathen 
World,  as  well  Philolbphers  as  o- 
thers.  For,  if  I  miftake  not,  the 
looking  upon  meerly  Corporeal,  and 
oftentimes  Inanimate  Things,  as  if 
they  were  endow’d  with  Lite,  Settle, 
and  Underftanding  ;  and  the  alcri- 
bing  to  Nature,  and  fome  other  Be¬ 
ings,  (  whether  real  or  imaginary  ) 
things  that  belong  but  to  God,  have 
been  fome,  fit  not  the  chief)  of  the 
Grand  Caufes  of  the  Polytheifm  and 
Idolatry  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  moll  Ancient  Idolatry, (taking 
the  word  in  its  laxer  lenfo)  or  at 
leaft  one  of  the  earlieft,feems  to  have 
been  the  Worfhip  of  the  Cxkjlial 
Lights,  efpecially  the  Sun  and  Moon; 
That  kind  of  Ahoda  zara,  nu  mu  It 
(as  the  Jewifh  Writers  call  ftrange 
or  falfe  Worfhips  )  being  the  molt 
Natural,  as  having  for  itsObje£foj 
'  Glorious 


Glorious  Bodies,  Immortal,  always 
regularly  mov’d,  and  very  beneficial 
to  Men.  There  is  Recorded,  in  the 
Holy  Scripture ,  a  Railage  of  Job, who 
is  probably  reputed  to  be,  at  leaft,  as 
Antient  as  Mofes,  which  fee  ms  to  ar¬ 
gue,  ^  that  this  Worfhip,  of  the  two 
great  Luminaries,  was  praQis’d  in 
his  time,  and  look’d  upon  as  Crimi¬ 
nal  by  Religious  Men,  and,  as  our 
Englifb  Verfion  renders  the  Hebrew 
W  ords,  Punifhable  by  the  Civil  Magi- 
fir  ate.  If. \  fays  Job,  I  beheld  the  Sun 
when  it  fbined ,  or  the  Moon  walking  in 
bright nefis  :  And  my  heart  hath  been 
fecretly  inticed,or  my  mouth  hath  kifs*d 
my  hand,  &rc.  Job  xxxi,  26,  27.  And 
that  this  Idolatry  was  practis’d  in 
Mofes* s  time,  may  be  gather’d  from 
that  Paffage  in  Deuteronomy .  And 
lefi  thou  lift  up  thine_  eyes  unto  Hea¬ 
ven,  &  when  thou  feefi  the  Sun ,  cf  the 
Moon ,  and  the  Stars ,  even  all  the  Hofi 
of  Heaven .  ( houldfl  be  driven  to  wor¬ 
fhip  them ,  & fierve  them ,  Sr  C.  De  u  t .  4 . 1  9. 
The  Sab^aps, or, as  many  Criticks  call 
them,  the  Zjbians,  are  by  fome  very 

G  ?  Lea rued 


Learned  Men  thought  to  have  been 

the  earlieft  Idolaters : 
More  Nevoch.  lib.  ^nd  the  ableft  of  the 
in.  cap.  30.  JewiJb  Rabbles ,  Mai- 

monides, makes  them  to  be  fo  Antient, 
that  Abraham  was  put  to  Difpute 
againft  them.  And  their  Superiliti- 
on  had  fo  over-fpread  the  Eaft,  in 
Mofes' s  time,  that  the  tame  Maimo- 
nides  judicioufly  oblerves,  that  di¬ 
vers  of  the  Ceremonial  Laws,given 
to  the  Jews,  were  inftituted  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Idolatrous  Opinions, 
Magical  Rites,  and  other  Superftiti- 
tions,  of  thefe  Zjbians,  Of  this,  he 
( feconded  therein  by  our  Famous 
Selden')  gives  feveral  Inftances ;  to 

which,  tome  are  ad- 


Hiftor.  Orientalis.  foy  the  Learned 

lib.  1.  cap.  8.  Hot t inger.  But  this 

only  upon  the  By  ;  my  pur  pole,  in 
mentioning  thefe  Zabiam,  being  to 
obferve  toyou,that  they  look’d  upon 
xhzPUnetsfind  efpecially  the  Sun  and 
Me 04,  as  Gods,  &  Worfhipp’d  them 
accordingly,  taking  them  for  Intelli¬ 
gent  Beings,  that  had  a  great  Interest 
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in  the  Government  of  the  World. 

This  may  be  proved  out  of  fome 
Eafiern  Writers,  efpecially  Mai- 
monides,  who,  in  one 
place,  afferts  the  Zj-  Lib* ili* cap- 36m 
bians  to  have  Ador’d 
the  Sun  and  Moon ,  and  the  Hofi  of 

Heaven^  (as  the  Seri-  2  King.  xvii.  &  16. 
pture  ftyles  theCccle-  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
Jiid  Lights  )  as  true  & 

Gods.  And  this  we  fhall  the  lefs 


wonder  at,  if  we  coufult  another 
place  of  the  fame 
Learned  _  Author  ,  ^•pNe™ch-  lib‘ 
where  he  informs  the 
Readers,  that  thefe  Idolaters  ( the 
Zabians  or  Chaldeans')  made  Statues 
of  Silver  and  Gold,  thofe  for  the  Suny 
and  thefe  for  the  Moon  ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  Confecrated  by  certain  Rites  and 
Ceremonies,  did  invite,  and,  as  it 
were,attra£t  the  Spirits  of  thefe  Stars 
into  thofe  Shrines:  Whence  they 
would  fpeak  to  their  Worfhippers, 
acquaint  them  with  things  Profita¬ 
ble,  and  even  Predifl:  to  them  things 
to  come.  And  of  fome  fuch  fort  of 
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jpeakingJmages ,  fbme  learned  Cri¬ 
tic  ks  fuppofe  the  7V 
rdf  him  fas  the  Origi¬ 
nal  Text  calls  them  ) 
to  have  been,  that  Laban  f o  priz’d, 
as  to  call  them  his  Gods :  Which  ’tis 
guefs’d  Rachel  ftole  from  her  Father, 
left,  by  confulting  them,  he  might 
learn  what  way  her  Husband  and  his 
Company  had  taken  in  their  flight. 
And  the  fame  great  Rabbi,  having 
inform’d  his  Readers  that  he  law  fe- 
veral  Books  of  the  Zabian  Superfiiti- 
ony  fo  me  where  mentions  one  or  two, 
that  treated  of  fpeaking-Images.  And 
?twas  perhaps  from  thefe  Zjbians,OT 
their  Difciples,  that  Zeno,  the  Foun¬ 
der  of  the  Stoical  Se&,  taught,  as 
St  oh  am  informs  us,  that  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  the  reft  of  the  Stars  were 
indow’d  with  Underftanding  and 
Prudence.  And  Seneca,  an  eminent 

Champion  of  that  ri¬ 
gid  Sefr,  *  repre¬ 
hends  Epicurus  and 
Anaxagoras,  ('whole  Difciple  he  was 
in  that  Opinion  )  that  they  held  the 

Sun 


*  Sen.  de  Benef. 
lib.vii.  cap.  21. 
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Sun  to  be  a  burning  Stone,  or  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  Cafual  Fires,  and  any 
thing  rather  than  a  God . 

Iam  lorry, I  could  not  avoid  think¬ 
ing  the  Great  Hippocrates ,  to  have 
been  involv’d  in  the  great  Error  we 
are  (peaking  of,  when  in  his  Book  De 
Frincipiis  aut  carnibu*,  near  the  be¬ 
ginning,  I  met  with  this  Paffage. 
Fidetur  fane  mihi  id ,  quod  (  ) 

calidum  vocamus ,  #  immortale 
dr  cuncla  intdltgere  dr  videre ,  dr 
audire  dr  fcire  omnia ,  turn  pr&~ 
fentia  turn  futura .  According  to 
which  Suppofition  ,  he  prefently 
attempts  to  give  (ome  fuch  Account 
of  the  Origin  of  the  World’s  Frame, 
as  he  could  in  a  very  few  lines  ;  and 
then  fpends  the  reft  of  the  Book,  in 
giving  particular  Accounts,  how  the 
Parts  of  the  Human  Body  come  to 
be  Fram’d,  wherein,  though  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Attempt  in  general,  be- 
caufe,  without  acqiefcing  in  I  know 
not  what  Faculties,  he  endeavours 
to  give  an  intelligible  and  particular 
Account,  how  things  come  to  be 

perform’d 
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performed  and  produc’d  ;  yet  I  can¬ 
not  but  look  on  this  Book,  as  a  Re¬ 
markable  Inftance  of  thisTruth,  that, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  True 
God,  a  fatisfadory  Account  cannot 
be  given  of  the  Original  or  Primi¬ 
tive  Production  of  the  Greater  and 
Leffer  World ,  fince  fo  great  a  Natu- 
ralift  as  Hippocrates ,  by  the  help  of 
his  Idoliz’d  O&pfjyvj  was  unable  to 
perform  this  Task,  with  any  fatis- 
faCtion  to  an  Attentive  and  Intelli¬ 
gent  Enquirer.  And  Galen  himfelf, 
who  was  rfbt  unacquainted  with 
Mofes's  Writings,  and  liv’d  where 
Chriftianity  was  propagated  thro’ 
a  great  Part  of  the  World  ;  Galen , 
I  fay,  even  in  that  admirable  Trea- 
tife,  De  ufu  'Partium ,  where  he  fo 
excellently  Declares  and  Celebrates 
the  moft  Wife  Author  of  Things, 
was  fb  far  tranfported  with  the  Er- 
xour,  which  inferred  fb  many  other 
Heathen  Fhilofofophers ,  that  he 
Fliancied  the  Earth  itfelf,  though 
he  fpeaks  contemptibly  of  it,  had  a 
certain  Soul  or  Mind,  imparted  to  it 
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by  the  Superior  Bodies,  which,  he 

faith,  is  fo  confpicu- 

ous,  fir  ft  in  the  Sun,  G‘llenu;  de.ufu 

next  in  the  M00n,\  pUd  Lacunam  in 
and  afterwards  in  Epitome  Qper. 

the  other  Stars ;  that  GaIem* 
by  their  Beauty  the 
Contemplator  will  be  induc’d  to 
think  it  realbnable,  that  the  more 
pure  their  Corporeal  Subftance  is, 
>cis  inhabited  by  a  Mind,fo  much  the 
better  and  more  perfeQ:,  than  that 
of  thefe  Terreftial  Bodies.  And  ha¬ 
ving  fpoken  of  the  reaf owing  Nature , 
that  fhin’d  in  Plato,  Arifiotle ,  Hip - 
parchus ,  Archimedes ,  &c.  He  thus 
infers.  Si  igitur  in  tanta  colluvie 
( quo  enim  alio  nomine  quis  appelkt  id 
quod  ex  came ,  f anguine,  pituita,  ac 
bile  utraque  eft  conflatum  )  mens  gig - 
natur7  adeo  eximja  &  excellens  ;  quan¬ 
tum  ejufdem  piitandum  eft  ejfe  excel -• 
lentiam  in  Sole,  Luna,  aliifque  etiam 
Sukribus  ?  ( to  which  he  fubjoins  ) 
JMihi  quidemy  dum  bac  me  cum  voluto^ 
non  exigua  qu&dam  mens  talis ,  per  ip - 
fum  etiam  nos  Aerem  ambientem,  ejfe 
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extenfa  vUetttr.  Fieri  enim  non  potefi 
quum  lucis  ipjirts  Solis  Jit  pmiceps , 
quin  vim  etiam  ab  ipfo  ajfumat. 

But  this  upon  the  By.  Nor  did 
this  Opinion,  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Coeleftial  Bodies,  die  with  the  Zj- 
bians  ,  or  the  Greek  Philolophers. 
For  I  found,  by  fome  Queftions  I 
propos’d  to  an  Inquifitive  Perlon, 
who, haying  liv’d  many  years  in  Chi¬ 
na  and  leveral  of  the  Neighbouring 
Kingdoms, had  acquired  Skill  enough 
in  the  Tongues  to  converle  with  the 
Natives;  I  found,  I  fay,  that  in  a 
folemn  Conference  he  had  with  fome 
of  the  more  Eminent  and  Philofo- 
phical  DoGors  of  the  Chinefes  Reli¬ 
gion,  they  frankly  profeft,  that  they 
Believe  the  Heavenly  Bodies  to  be 
truely  Divine  ,  and  to  be  Wor- 
Ihipp’d,  and  that  upon  this  particu¬ 
lar  Ground,  That  they  imparted  to 
Men  fuch  good  things,  as  Light, 
Heat,  Rain,  &c.  and  the  Produ&i- 
ons  and  Consequences  of  thele. 
And  this  Belief  they  declar’d,  they 
thought  more  Rational,  than  that 

of 
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fum.  1.  v. 
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of  the  Europeans,,  who  Worfhip  a 
Deity,  whole  neither  Shape,  nor 
Colour,  nor  Motion,  nor  Efficacy 
on  Sublunary  things,  were  at  all 
vifible.  It  agrees  very  well  with 
the  Opinion  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  who, 
as  Origen  relates  , 
call’d  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  the  Stars  I //,<pa- 
ms  Qevs  ^  didYiTvs*,  Confpicuous  and 
Senfible  Gods .  And  we  are  taught  by 
Eujebius  >  that  the  Ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  Theologizers  , 
whole  Religion  was 
neer  of  kin  to  that  of 
the  Chaldeans ,  if  not 
borrow’d  of  it, look’d 
upon  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  whom  they 
Worfliipp’d  under 
the  Names  of  Ofiris 
and  Ifis,  not  only  as 
the  Chief  Gods,  but 
as  the  Makers  and  Governours  oi 
much,  if  not  of  all,  of  the  reft  of  the 
Univerle, 

«  I 


PnTparat.  I  iii. 
f.4.  Damafcius  vi¬ 
ta  Ifidori  apud 
Photium  :  Coiunt 
prae  cceteris  Diis 
iEgyptii  Ofirim& 
Ifin  (i.  e.  Solem  & 
Lunam,)illum  om¬ 
nia  condere,  &  fi- 
guris  numerifque 
materiamadornarc 
arbitrati. 
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I  will  not  here  enquire,  whether 
thefe  Old  Heathen  Philolophers  did, 
befides  the  Stars  and  other  Beings, 
that  they  ador’d  as  Gods,  Believe 
one  only  Numen  or  Supream  Deity. 
But  that  may  fuffice  for  my  prefent 
purpofe,  which  feems  raariifeft,  viz. 
that-  they  afcrib’d  to  Senfible  Beings, 
Attributes  peculiar  to  the  True 
God ;  that  this  was  occafion’d  by 
their  thinking  them  Intelligent  and 
Governing,  and  that  thefe  Inferiour 
Beings  were,  by  far,  the  moft  ufual 
and  familiar  Objects  both  of  their 
Difcourfes  and  their  Worfhip,  and 
that  they  did  (to  ule  the  Phrale  of 
the  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles)  Wor¬ 
fhip  the  Creature  befides,  or  snore  than , 

(for  the  Greek  Word 
Rom.  i.  25.  <s^5jt  may  fignifie 

either)  the  Creator, 
who  by  Mofies,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Apoftles,  exprefly  declares  a  diflike 
of  this  Worfhip,  and  even  in  that 
more  fpecious  and  feemingly  excus¬ 
able  kind  of  it ,  which  was  in  ule 
among  the  Ten  Tribes,  that  Pro- 

fefs’d, 
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fefs’d,  and  perhaps  Believ’d,  their 
Worlhip  to  be  directed  to  the  one" 
SupreaniGbd,  and  him  the  true  God 
of  IfraeL  But  this  alfo  upon  the 
By. 

This  Belief,  that  the  World  and 
divers  of  its  Principal 
Parts ,  as  the  Sun  , 

Moon  ,  Stars  ,  &c« 
were  animated  and 
endowed  with  Intel¬ 
ligent  Minds ,  was 
fb  Contagious,  that, 
not  only  it  help’d  to 
{educe  the  Emperor 
Julian  from  Chri- 
lbianity  to  Heathen- 
iffn,  finCbmuch  that 
He  gives  the  Sun  iblemn  Thanks  for 
His  Advancement  to  the  Roman  Mo¬ 
narchy  ; )  but  it  infe&ed  very  Lear-* 
ned  Men  among  the  Jews  and  Chri - 
ft  tans .  Of  the  former,  I  fhall  need 
to  name  but  two ;  the  firft  being  the 
Famoufeft  and  Judicioufeft  of  the 
Ancienter  Rabbins,  Maimonides ,  in 
whom,  Icontefs,  I  wonder’d  to  find 


Sed  necillam,quam 
ejufdem  Numinis 
("Solis)  beneficioa- 
deptus  fum,fortem 
conditionemq;  par- 
vi  facio  ;  quod  ex 
eo  genere,  penes 
quod  Terrarum 
Dominatus'  atque 
Imperium  eft,tem- 
poribus  noftris  or- 
tum  acceperim. Ju¬ 
lian.  ad  Regem  So-  , 
lem. 

’  .*  .  ■« 
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this  Affertion,  That 

More  Nevoghim.  the  Sun  and  Stars 
i3.tf.a9.cm  &l-  were  animate(j  ^ 

ings?  endow’d  with 
Underftanding  and  Will :  And  the 
other ,  being  reputed  the  Chief 
and  the  moft  Learned  of  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  Menajfeh  Ben  Ifrael ,  (  with 
whom  I  have  Convers’d 
Pag.  M.  98.  at  Amjltrdam )  who  in  his 
Problems  j  De  Creations , 
hath  this  notable  Paffage.  - — Quod 
de  Intelligentiis  tradunt  id  vtro  mera 
tabula  ejl  ;  nam  Cceli  ,  ftcundum 
Rabbi  Mofem ,  &  rei  veritatem ,  ha- 
bent  animas  proprias  rationale  vita 
pr adit as,  ficut  alibi  a  me  demonjlrabi- 
tur .  And  a  Greater  Man  than  Mai- 

monides ,  Origen  him- 
Origen*contra  Gel-  felf,  among  the  Chri- 

-um.  .  v.  iHans,  not  only,  in  one 

place  adventures  to  fay ,  Siquidem 
etiam  Calefies  Stella  Animaha ,  funt 
Rationaliay  virtute  pr&dita,  illujlrata 
Cognitionis  Lumine,  n  Sapientia  ilia 
qu/e  ejl  Splendor  aterni  Luminis  ’  but 
in  another  proceeds  fc  far*  that  I 

found 
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found  (not  without  furprize )  that 
He  fays,  LheChrifti- 
ans  png  Hymns  to  Origen.contraCel* 
God  the  Lord  of  all, 
and  God  tbe  Word  ;  no  other  wife  than 
do  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  and  the 
whole  Heavenly  Hoftftnce  all  the fe,  be¬ 
ing  a  Heavenly  Quire,  do  with  juft 
Men  celebrate  the  Supream  God ,  and  his 
only  Begotten  [Son.]  The  Boldnels 
of  thele  unjuftified  Paradoxes  I  the 
the  lefs  wonder  at,  when  I  confider, 
what  has  for  many  Ages  been  taught 
by  the  School  Philolopl  lers,  from 
Aripotle ;  namely,  that  the  Coele- 
ftial  Spheres  had  their  peculiar  Intel¬ 
ligences,  that  is,  Rational,  Immor¬ 
tal  ,  Powerful  and  ASlive  Beings. 
’Tis  true ,  that  in  the  Jews  and 
Chriflians,  I  have  been  fpeaking  of, 
the  malignity  of  the  Error,  they  em¬ 
brac’d,  was  CorreQ-ed  and  Maifer’d 
by  the  found  and  Orthodox  Princi¬ 
ples  they  held  together  with  it. 
But  ftill  ’tis  dangerous  for  thole, that 
would  be  Loyal  to  Him, 
that  ftyles  himlelf  a  Jea-  Exod-  xx- 
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tom  God  y  to  Adopt  Premiles  th at 
have  been  able  to  Mifilead  (iich  Great 
Perfons,  and  from  which  many  Fa¬ 
mous  Philofbphers  have  plaufibly 
enough  drawn  Confequences  very 
repugnant  to  true  Religion.  Nor  are 
Chriftians  themfelves  fo  much  out 
of  danger  of  being  (educ’d  by  thcfe 
Heathenifh  Notions,  about  an  Intel¬ 
ligent  World,  but  that  (not  again  to 
mention  the  Apoftate  Erriperor)even 
in  thele  times  there  is  lately  (prung 
lip  a  Se£l  of  Men,  as  well  profeffing 
Chriftianity,  as  pretending  to  Philo- 
fophy  ;  who  (if  I  be  not  mif  in¬ 
form’d  of  their  Doarine)  do  very 
much  (ymbolize  with  the  Ancient 
Heathens,  and  talk  much  indeed  of 
God,  but  mean  fuch  a  One,  as  is 
not  really  diftina  from  the  Anima¬ 
ted  and  Intelligent  Univerie  ;  but 
is,  oh  that  account,  very  differing 
from  the  True  God,  that  we  Chri¬ 
ftians  Believe  and  Worfhip.  And, 
though  I  find  the  Leaders  of  this 
Sea  to  be  look’d  upon,  by  Lome 
more  Witty  than  Knowing  Men,  as 
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the  Difcoverers  of  unheard  oFMy- 
fteries  in  Phyficks  and  Natural  The- 
ology  ;  yet  their  Hypothefis  does  not 
at  all  appear  to  me  to  be  *?e^,efpecial> 
ly  when  I  remember,  befides  the  Pat 
fages  of  the  Ancients,  cited  in  this 
Paper,  fbme  others  of  the  fame  Im¬ 
port,  fuch  as  is  particularly  that  of 
Lucan. 

Efique  Dei  fedes ,  ubi  7  err  a  ^  (fa 
Font  us,  (fa  Aer, 

Et  Coeluni)  (fa  Virtus  t  Super  os 
quid  qu&rimus  ultra  ? 

Jupiter  ejl  quodcunque  vidts , 
quocunque  mover  is. 

The  great  Affinity  between  the 
Soul  of  the  World ,  fo  much  talk’d 
of  among  the  Heathen  Philofophers, 
and  the  thing  that  Men  call  Nature , 
makes  it  fit  for  me  to  take  notice,  in 
this  place,  of  the  Influence  which 
the  Belief  of  that  Imaginary  Soul  had 
upon  the  Gentiles  with  reference  to 
Religion. 

That  divers  of  the  Ancient  Phi¬ 
lofophers  held  the  World  to  be  Ani- 
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mated,  hath  been  obferved  by  more 
than  one  Learned  Man.  But  that 
which  makes  more  for  my  prefent 
purpofe,  is,  that  the  fame  Old  Sa¬ 
ges  did  alfo  (at  lea  ft  for  the  moft 
part  )  Believe ,  that  this  Mundane 
Soul  was  not  barely  a  Living,  but 
a  moft  Intelligent  and  wifely  Aftive 
Being.  This  may  be  eafily  enough 
difcerned  by  him,  that  fhall  heed- 
fully  perufe  Diogenes  Laertius's  Lives 
of  the  Philofbphers,  and  particular¬ 
ly  of  Zjwo.  But  at  prefent  I  fhall 
rather  make  ufe  of  an  Author,  who, 
though  he  be  very  feldom  cited  for 
Philofophical  Hiftory,  feems  to  me 
to  have  been  very  well  vers’d  in  it. 
The  Writer  I  mean,  is  the  Acute 
Sceptick  Sextus  Empiricus ,  (  who  is 
thought  to  have  lived  about  Pin- 
t arch's  time, and  by  feme, to  have  been 
his  Nephew ;  )  who  recites  a  long 
Ratiocination  oi  Xenophon ,  which, 
whether  itbefolidor  not,  is  atleaft 
ingenious  and  plaufibie,  but  too  pro¬ 
lix  to  be  Tranfcrib’d  in  this  place, 
where  it  may  fuftice  to  fay,  that  he 

thus 
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thus  concludes  :  Eft  ergo  Mundus 
merit  e  pr  adit  us  dr  In - 
ttlligens ,  &C.  which  Sextus  Empir. 
Affertion  Sextus  him-  8.  Mathe" 

(elf  thus  propoles  for 
him  ;  Si  non  effet  aliqua  Mens  in  Mun- 
do ,  neque  ulla  Mens  in  te  effet.  Eft 
autem  in  te  Mens  alt  qua  \  ergo  eft 
etiarn  in  Mundo .  Et  Ideo  Mundus  eft 
Mente  (ft  Intelligent  ia  pr adit  us.  The 
fame  Sceptick  introduces  Zeno  Cit- 
//>/*/.  dilcourfing  thus ;  quod  immittit 
ftemen  ejus  quod  eft  particeps  rationis, eft 
ipfum  quoque  rationis particeps .  M Ur¬ 
dus  autem  emittit  Semen  ejus  quod  eft 
particeps  rationis  ;  eft  ergo  Mundus  ra¬ 
tionis  particeps.  To  which  Tefri- 
monies  I  might  add  many  others  but 
of  the  lame  Author ,  who,  in  the 
lame  Difcourfe,  tells  us,  That  the 
Stoicks  held  the  World  to  be  an  Ani¬ 
mal.  But  the  Opinion  that  the  Old 
Philofophers,  \\  e  have  been  {peaking 
of,  held  or  the  World’s  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  Underftanding  or 
llational  Soul,  will  be  yet  more  evi¬ 
dent  by  what  I  now  proceed  to  al¬ 
ledge,  to  manifeft  how  this  Opinion 
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of  theirs  led  them  to  the  Worfhip  of 
another,  than  the  True  God. 

Sextus  Empiricus ,  in  the  lately  ci¬ 
ted  Difcourle  of  Xenophon ,  infers 
from  the  Worlds  being  an  Intelligent 
Being,  that  it  is  ahba  Divine  One  ; 
for  to  the  lately  recited  Conclunon, 
EJl  ergo  Mundus  mente  praditus  dr 
intelligent ,  he  immediate- 
P.  M.  32 6.  ly  fubjoins  this  Other ,  Et 
ideo  Deus.  And  alittle 
after,  repeating  their  Difcourle  that 
defended  this  Argumentation  of 
Xenophon  again  ft  an  Obje&ion,  he 
concludes  their  Reafoning  thus  ;  Ideo 
Mundus  eft  mente  &  Intelligent U  prs- 
ditus  :  Cum  fit  autem  Mente  &  Intelli - 
gentia  pr<tditusyeft  etiam  Deus.  Quern- 
admodum  ( fays  alfo  Phurnutm  the 
Philofcph&r, )  nos  animn  oubernamur. 
Sic  d?  Mundus  animam  habet ,  qua  vin- 
dicet  ilium  ab  inter  it  it  ;  &  h.-ec  vocxtur 
Jupiter .  To  which  agrees  that  in 
Cicero’s  Academick  Questions  ;  Mtm- 
dum  effe  fapientem,  &  habere  mentem , 
qua  feipfam  Fabricata  fit,  &  omnia, 
moieratur ,  regat.  And  the  Reason¬ 
ing  of  the  Stoicks  in  St .Augufiin  is  ve- 
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ryelear  to  the  fame 

purpofe  ;  *  Dicnnt  *  Auguft.  de 
Kn  •%  %  r  i*  Civit.  Dei./.y.  f,2. 

(faith  he,  ipeaking 
of  the  Embracers  of  that  SeQ:)  om¬ 
nia,  Sidera  panes  Jovis  effe,  &  omnia, 
vivere  atque  rationales  animas  habere? 
&  ideo  fine  Controverfta  Deos  effe* 
And  Socrates  is  introduc’d  by  Arifio - 
phanes ,  as  no  lefs  than  Invocating 
the  Air  and  the  iEther  together,  in 
thefe  #  words. 

0  Rex ,  0  Tmperator ,  Aer  vafte, 

quaTerram  coniines  fufpenfam, 

Nec  non  fplendide  ALther. 

Which  brings  into  my  Mind  that 

plain  Confeffion  of  the  Poet  Mani- 
*#.  1 

tins* 

Qua  pateat>  Mundum  divino  Nu* 
mine  verti , 

Atque  ipftirn  ejfe  Deum . 

To  all  thefe  I  fhall  add  that  notable 

and  exprefs  PalTage 

of  the  Elder  Pliny  ;  ,  t  Natur.  Hi  ft. 

Mundirm  &  hoc  ^ 

quod  alio  nomine  Ccelum  appelUre  U- 
buit,  cuyus  circttmflexu  tegnniur  omniay 
JShtmen  effected*  par  eft ,  aternum,  im - 
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menfumy  neque  gentium ,  neque  inter i- 
turum  unquam.  Sneer  ejiy  dCternus9 
immenfus ,  tot  us  in  toto ,  vero  iffe  to - 
turn,  finitus  &  infinite  ftmilis,  extra, 
intray  cunllacomplexusinfe ,  idemque 
Nature  opHSy  dr  rerumipja  Nat  urn. 

If  it  be  objefted,  that  the  Pallages, 
I  have  cited  out  of  Heathen  Philofo- 
phers,  concern  the  Soul  of  the  World. , 
and  not  Nature  ;  I  Anfwer,  that  the 
Affinity  of  theft:  Two  is  fb  great, that 
divers  of  the  Old  Sages  feem  to  have 
confounded  them,  and  not  to  have 
made  account  of  any  other  Vniver- 
fal  Nature ,  than  the  Soul  of  the 
World.  And  however,  the  great 
and  pernicious  Errors  they  were  led 
into,  by  the  Belief  that  the  Univerfe 
itfelf,  and  many  of  its  nobler  Parts, 
befides  Men, were  endowed,  not  only 
with  Life,  but  Underllanoing  and 
Providence,  may  fuffice  to  make  us 
Chrijhans  very  Jealous  of  admitting 
fuch  a  Being,  as  that  which  Men 
venerate  under  the  Name  of  Nature  : 
Since  they  aferibe  to  it  as  many 
wonderful  Powers  and  Prerogatives, 

as 
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as  the  Idolaters  did  to  their  Ador’d 
Mundane  Soul.  But  I  fhall  give  a 
further  Anfwer  to  the  above  pro-  , 
pos’d  QbjeQiori,  if  I  can  fhew,  how 
Sacrilegioufly  they  abus’d  the  Being 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  as  well  under 
the  very  Name  of  Nature ,  as  under 
that  of  the  Soul  of  the  World.  On 
this  occafion  I  remember  a  Paffage 
in  ^  Stneca ,  that  I  *  Natur. 

did  not  expeCt  to  i  2.^45. 
meet  with,  where,  (peaking  of  fbme 
Ethnick  Opinions  about  Thunder, 
Non  Jovem,  (fays  he)  qualem  in  Ca - 
fit  olio  cclimus ,  fulmina  mitt  ere,  fed 
cujlodem  refforemque  Univer fi, animam 
ac  Sfiritum  Mundani  hujus  Oferis  Do - 
min  um  &  Artiflcem ,  cut  nomen  ompe 
convenit.  To  which,  within  a  few 
lines  after,  he  adds,  Vis  illam  Natu - 
ram  vocare  ?  Non  fee  cab  it,  efl  enim 
ex  quo  nata  funt  omnia ,  cujus  Sfiritu 
' vivimws .  V is  illam  vocare  Mundum  ? 
Non  fallens  j  iffe  enim  efl  totum  quid , 
totus  fuis  fartibus  inditus  &  fe  fufli- 
nens  vi  fua.  And  the 
fame  Author  elfe~  oeBenef./.4.c.7. 

where. 
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where,  Nihil  ((ays  hej  Natura  fine 
Deo  efi,  nec  Deus  fine  Natnra ,  fed 
idem  efi  Vterqrn.  And,  in  another 
of  the  Roman  Sages,  we  have  this 
Paflage  ;  Natnra,  efi  Igitur  qua  con - 
tinet  Mundum  omnem ,  eumquetuetury 
&  quide?n  non  fine  fenfn  ac  ratione . 
And  the  Opinion,  not  of  a  Private 
Philofopher,  but  of  the  5e£tof<S>0- 

icks ,  is  thus  delivered  by 
Lib .  7.  Cap.  i»  LaHantius  :  Ifii  uno 

Nature  nomine  res  di- 
verfi/fimas  comprehenderunty  Deum  & 
Mundum,  Jrtificem  &  Opus,  dicuntque 
alter um  fine  alter 0  nihil  pojfe ,  tanqnam 
Natnra  fit  Deus  Mundo  permiftus. 
Nam  inter dum  fic  confundunt ,  ut  fit 
Deus  ip/a  mens  Mu ndi  y  &  Mundus  fit 
Corpus  Dei  ;  quafi  vero  fimul  ejfe  cape* 
tint  Mundus  &  Deus.  And,  to  let 
you  fee,  that  in  this  our  Free  En¬ 
quiry,  I  do  not,  without  Caufe,  here 
and  there  ftyle  Nature  fometimes  a 
Semi-Deity,  and  fometimes  a  God - 
defis,  and  talk  of  fome  Mens  Idolizing 
Her  ;  I  fhall  here  annex  part  of  a 
Hymn  of  Orpheus*  s,  addrefs’d  imme¬ 
diately  to  Nature.  '  D* 
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?fl  (pun  'TmiAjjcn'nt&t,  ©ea,  &C. 

which  his  Interpreter  thus  renders 
into  Latin ; 

0  Natura  omnium  'Mater  Dea , 
artificiofa  admodum  Deaf 
Sufcitatrix  honor  abilis ,  mult  a 
creans ,  Divina  Regina , 
Omnidomans,  indomita  guberna~ 

■  ubiqut  fplendens . 

And  after  a  few  Lines ; 

ALtberia,  Terreftfisy  &  Marina 
Regina ,  &c. 

I  know  Arifiotle ,  and  his  Commen¬ 
tators,  do  not  fo  directly  Idolize  Afa* 
as  did  Orpheus  (or  whoever  was 
the  Antient  Author  of  the  Hymns, 
that  bear  his  Name ; )  but  yet  I 
doubt  they  pafs  further  than  they 
can  juftifie,  when  they  fo  freely  and 
often  alfert,  that  Natura  eft  fapientif- 
fima,  that  Opus  Natura  eft  opus  Intelli - 
gentia>  that  Natura  fine  fuo  nunquam 
excidit ,  that  Natura  femper  quod  opti¬ 
mum  eft  facity  ( to  which  may  be 
added  other-like  Axioms : )  And 
when  they  moft  commonly  call  the 
Works  of  God,  the  Works  of  Nature , 


Deiis  &  Natura 
nihil  prorfus  faci- 
unt  fruftra.  Arift. 
de  Coelo,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  5. 
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and  mention  Him  and  her  together, 
not  as  a  Creator  and  a  Creature ,  but  as 
two  Co-ordinate  Governors,  like  the 
two  Roman  Confuls*,  as  when  they 
fay  frequently,  and  without  fcruple, 

(what  1  find  to  have 
been  firft  by  Arift otle 
hitnfelf )  that  Deus 
&  Natura  nihil  fact- 
unt  fruftra ;  to  which 
Phrafe  may  agree  that  Expreflion  of 
Ovid,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  Chaos, 
whilft  the  Bodies,  that  compos’d  it, 
lay  fhuffled  together,  and  were  not 
yet  pack’d,  he  fays, 

Hanc  Deus  &  melior  litem  Natu « 
ra  dir  emit. 

To  the  recital  of  the  Irreligious 
Errors  of  the  Ancient  Heathens  , 
about  the  Divinity  of  the  World,  and 
feme  of  its  Principal  Parts,  as  the 
Sun ,  Moon ,  Stars ,  Wither ,  Sec.  I 
fhould  add  a  redargution  of  them ; 
if  I  thought  it  necefiary,in  this  place, 
folemnly  to  refute  Opinions,  fbme  of 
which  are  altogether  precarious,  and 
Others  very  improbable .  Thofe  Greek 
«  and 
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afid  Latin  Philofbphers,that  held  the 
Sun  to  be  a  Fire,  were  much  at  a  lofs 
to  find  out  Fuel  to  maintain  the 
Flame.  But  thole  Zahians  and  Chal¬ 
deans  that  thought  him  indow’d,  not 
only  with  a  living  Soul,  but  with 
Underftanding  and  Will,  muft,  if 
they  had  duly  confider’d  things5have 
ben  much  more  puzzled,  to  find  not 
only  Food  for.  lo  vaft  a  Body,  ( above 
160  times  bigger  than  the  Terraque- 
out  Globe')  but  to  find  in  him  the  Or¬ 
gans  neceffary  to  the  preparation 
and  digeftion  of  that  Food,  and  to 
the  other  Fun&ions  that  belong  to 
Animal-Nutrition.  And,  if  we  ad¬ 
mit  the  Carte  fan  Hjpotbefa,  the  Way 
whereby  the  Sun,  fix’d  Stars,  and 
Planets,  are  Generated,  will  fuffici- 
ently  manifeft  them  to  be  neither  In¬ 
telligent  nor  Living  Bodies.  And, 
perhaps,  I  could  here  propofe  a  quite 
other  Hypothecs ,  about  the  Nature 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  Fuel  of  its  Fire, 
'that  may  be  countenanc’d  by  lome 
Phenomena  and  Experiments ,  with' 
out  making  him  other  than  an  Igne- 
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ous  and  altogether  Inanimate  Body, 
whole  Flame  needs  to  be  repair’d  by 
Fuel  furnifh’d  to  it  nearer  hand,  than 
from  the  Sea  or  Earth.  But  I  pur- 
polely  omit  fuch  Objections  againft 
the  Opinion  I  oppofe,  as,  though 
drawn  from  the  Dictates  of  found 
Philofophy,  about  the  Origine  of 
things ,  may  be  queftion’d  without 
being  to  be  clear’d  in  few  words. 
’Tis  alfo  without  proof,  that  ’tis  pre¬ 
fum’d  and  aliened ,  That  the  Coe- 
leftiai  Bodies ,  newly  mention’d, 
are  indow’d  with  llnderftanding 
and  Prudence,  efpecially,  fo  as  to 
be  able  to  know  the  particular  Con¬ 
ditions  and  TranfaCtions  of  Men,and 
hear  and  grant  the  Prayers  of  their 
W or fhippers.  And  the  Moon, which 
was  one  of  their  Principal  Deities, 
and  by  them  prefer’d  before  all  the 
other  Planets  and  Stars,  the  Sun  ex- 
ceptfcd,  is  fo  Rude  and  Mountainous 
a  Body, that  ’tis  a  wonder  that  Specu¬ 
lative  Men,  who  confider’d  how  ma¬ 
ny,  how  various,  and  how  noble 
Functions  belong  to  a  fenfitive  Soul, 

could 
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qould  thirik,  a  Lump  or  Ma{s  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  fo  very  remote  from  being  fitly 
Organiz’d,  fhould  be  Animated  and 
Govern’d  by  a  true  living  &  fenfitive 
Soul.  I  know  that  both  thefe  Deifi- 
ers  of  the  Cceleftial  Globes ,  and 
atfo  the  Heathen  Difciples  of  Ari - 
Jlotle ,  befides  divers  ol  the  fame 
mind,  even  among  the  Chrijluns , 
fay  great  and  lofty  things  of  the 
Quintellential  Nature  of  the  Heaven¬ 
ly  Bodies, and  their  confequent  Incor¬ 
ruptibility  ;  of  the  Regularity  of 
their  Motions,  and  of  their  Divine 
Quality  of  Light,  that  makes  them 
refulgent.  But  the  perfuafion  they 
had,  of  this  Quinteffential  Nature  of 
the  Superior  Part  of  the  World,  was 
not,  if  I  guels  aright,  grounded  upon 
any  (olid  Phyfical  Reafbn,  but  was 
entertain’d  by  them  for  its  Congrui- 
ty  to  the  Opinion  they  had  of  the  Di¬ 
vinity  of  the  Cosleftial  Bodies:  Of 
which,  Ariftotle  him- 
felf,  efpecially  in  his  See  Lib.  xi.  cap. 
Books  De  Ctelo,  {peaks 
in  fuch  a  way,as  hath  not  a  little  con- 

tribuetd 
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tributed, among  hisFollowers,to  fuch 
an  excefTive  Veneration  for  thofe  Bo¬ 
dies,  as  is  neither  agreeable  to  true 
Philofbphy,  nor  friendly  to  true  Re¬ 
ligion.  He  himfelf  takes  notice,  that 

the  Pythagoreans  held 
Ariftot.  de  Ccelo.  our  £artfj  t0  be  One 

xi.  c.  1 3.  of  the  Planets,  and 

that  it  moved  about  the  Sun,  which 
they  plac’d  in  the  middle  of  the 
World.  And  fince  this  Hypothefis, 
of  the  Earths  Motion,  was  in  the  laft 
Age  reviv’d  by  Copernicus,  not  only 
thofe  great  Men  Kjpltrus,  Galileo , 
and  Gajfendus ,  but  moft  of  the  beft 
Modern  Aftronomers ;  and,  befides 
Des-Cartes  and  his  Se£t,  many  other 
Naturalifts  have  imbrac’d  this  Hypo¬ 
thecs  :  Which,  indeed,  is  far  more 
agreeable  to  the  Ph£nomena) not  only 
than  the  Doctrine  of  2.riJlotle ,  (who 
was  plainly  miftaken  about  the  Or¬ 
der  and  Confiftence  of  the  Heavens) 
but  than  the  Ancient  and  generally 
received  Ptolomaick  Syftem.  Now, 
fuppofing  the  Terraqueous  Globe  to  be 
a  Planet,  he  that  confiders,  thac  ’tis 

but 
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but  a  round  Mafs  of  very  Heteroge¬ 
neous  Subftances,  (as  appears  by 
the  differing  Natures  of  its  great 
conftituent  Parts  ,  Land  and  Sea  ) 
whole  Surface  is  very  rude  and  une¬ 
ven,  and  its  Body  cpacous,  unlefsas 
it  happens  to  be  inlightned  by  the 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  and  lo 
very  Inorganicai  for  fo  much  as  Nu¬ 
trition,  that  it  feems  wholly  unfit  to 
be  a  living  Animal,  much  lefs  a  Rati¬ 
onal  one.  I  lay,  he  that  confiders 
fuch  things  will  Icarce  be  forward 
to  alcribe  Underftandirig  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  much  lefs  a  Divine  Nature, 
to  the  other  Stars.  As  for  Inftance, 
to  the  Moon,  which  our  belt  Tele- 
fcopes  manifeft  to  be  a  very  Craggy  - 
and  Mountainous  Body,  confifting 
of  Parts  of  very  differing  Textures, 

(  as  appears  by  her  brighter  Parts 
and  permanent  Spots)  and  which 
of  herlelf  is  Opacous,  having  no  ma- 
nifeft  Light,  but  what  fhe  borrows 
from  the  Sun,  and  perhaps  from  the 
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As  for  the  boafted  Immutability 
of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  befides  that 
it  may  be  very  probably  call’d  in 
queftion  by  the  Phenomena  ot  fome 
(  for  I  do  not  fay  every  one  )  of  the 
Comets,  that  by  their  Pzrdhx 
were  found  to  be  above  the  Moon, 
and  confequently  in  the  Cceieifial 
Region  of  the  World  ;  befides  this, 
I  fay,  the  Incorruptiblenefs  and  Im¬ 
mutability  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies 
is  more  than  probably  difproveable 
by  the  fudden  and  irregular  Genera¬ 
tion,  Changes  and  Deftruction,  of 
the  Spots  of  the  Sun  :  Which  are 
Ibmetimes  fo  fuddenly  deftroyed  , 
that  ,  I  remember ,  in  the  Year 
1660.  on  the  8 th  of  Mzy, having  left 
in  the  Morning  a  Spot,  whofe  Moti¬ 
ons  we  had  long  obferv’d  through  an 
excellent  Telefcope,  with  an  expe¬ 
ctation,  that  it  would  laft  many  days 
vifible  to  us,  we  were  furpriz’d  to 
find,  that  when  we  came  to  obferve 
it  again  in  the  Evening,  it  was  quite 
dilfipated  ,  though  it  feemed  thick  ; 
and  by  comparing  it  to  the  Sun,  w e 

eftimated 
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eftimated  the  extent  of  its  Surface  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe .  As  to 
the  eonftancy  of  the  motions  of  the 
Starspfthe  Earth, which  we  know  to 
be  Inanimated,  be  a  Planet,  it  moves 
as  conftantly  and  regularly  about  the 
Sun,  (in  that  which  they  call  the 
Great  Orb,  )  'as  the  other  Planets 
do,  or  as  the  Moon  doth  about  the 
Earth.  And  I  consider,  that  though 
we  flhould  fuppofe  our  Globe  not  to 
be  a  Planet,  yet  there  would  mani- 
feftly  be  a  conftant  motion,  and  Re¬ 
gular  enough,  of  a  great  Part  of  it  : 
Since  (bating  fome  Anomalies,  that 
Shores,  Winds,  and  fome  other  Ex- 
trinfick  things,  occafion,  )  there  is 
a  Regular  Ebbing  and  Flowing  twice 
a  Day,  and  alfo  Spring- Tides  twice 
a  Month,  of  that  vaR  Aggregate 
of  Waters,  the  Ocean;  which  per¬ 
haps  is  not  inferior  in  Bulk  to  the 
whole  Body  of  the  Moon  ,  and 
whereof  alfo  vafl  T rafts  are  fome- 
times  ob(erved  to  Shine. 

..  ;  And  Laftly,  Whereas  a  great 

Proof  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Stars 
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is  taken  from  their  Light ;  though 
I  grant  it  to  be  the  nobleit  ot  Senfible 
Qualities ,  yet  I  cannot  think  it  a 
good  proof  of  the  Divine,  or  very 
Excellent,  Nature  of  Bodies  endow’d 
with  it,  whether  they  be  Cceleftial 
or  not.  For  w  hereas  the  Zebaris 
and  Cha titans  Confider’d  and  Ador’d 
the  Planets,  as  the  Chief  Gods,  our 
Telefcopes  dilcover  to  us,  that,  ex¬ 
cept  theSun/if  he  be  one, rather  than 
a  ‘Fix’d  Star)  they  Shine  but  by  a 
borrow’d  Light;  in  fo  much  that 
Vtnus ,  as  vividly  Luminous  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  naked  Eye  ,  is  fome- 
times  feen  (  as  I  have  beheld  it  ) 
Horn’d  like  the  Moon  in  no  long 
time  after  her  Change.  And  at  this 
rate  alio  the  Earth,  whether  it  be  a 
Planet  or  no,  is  a  Luminous  Body, 
being  enlightned  by  the  Sun  :  And 
poffibly,  as  a  Body  forty  times  big¬ 
ger,  communicates  more  Light  to 
the  Moon,  than  it  receives  from 
Her,  as  is  probably  Argued  from  the 
Light  feen  on  the  Surface  of  the  , 

Moon  in  lbme  of  Her  Eclipies.  And, 

though 
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though  in  the  Night,  when  the  dark- 
nefs  hath  widened  the  Pupils  of  our 
Eyes,  and  the  Moon  Shines  with  an 
unrival’d  Luftre,fhe  feems  exceeding 
Bright,  yet  file  may  be,  for  ought  I 
know,  more  Opacous  than  the  lolid 
Part  of  the  Terreftrial  Globe.  For 
I  remember,  that  I  have  more  than 
once  heedfully  oblerv’d  a  fmall  Cloud 
in  the  Weft,  where  the  Moon  then 
was,  about  Sun-fet  ;  and  comparing 
them  together  ,  the  little  Cloud, 
as  Opacous  and  Loofe  a  Body,  as  it 
was,  reflected  the  Light  as  ftrongly 
to  my  Eye,  as  did  the  Moon,  that 
feem’d  perhaps  to  be  not  far  from  It, 
both  of  them  appearing  like  little 
whitifh  Clouds,  though  afterwards, 
as  the  Sun  defcended  lower  and  low¬ 
er  beneath  the  Horizon,  the  Moon 
grew  more  and  more  Luminous. 
And,  fpeaking  of  Light  Indhenitely, 
’cis  (6  far  from  Arguing  a  Divine  AV 
turz  in  the  Bodies  that  are  endow’d 
with  it,  whether,  as  the  Planets,  by 
participation  from  an  External  Ulu- 
sninant,  or  as  the  'Swt,  from  an  In- 
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ternal  Principle  ;  that  a  burn’d  Stone, 
witnels  that  of  Bolonia ,  will  afford, 
in  proportion  to  its  Bulk,  incompa¬ 
rably  more  borrow’d  Light  than  one 
of  the  Planets.  And  a  Light  from 
its  Internal  Conftitution  may  be 
found,  not  only  in  fuch  abjeff  Crea¬ 
tures  as  Inle&s,  whether  winged,  as 
the  Cucupias  of  HiJpanioU,  or  creep¬ 
ing,  as  our  Glow-worms  ;  but  alfo 
in  Bodies  Inanimate  and  Corrupted, 
as  in  rotten  Wood,  in  (finking  Whi¬ 
tings',  and  divers  other  putrify’d 
Fifties.  I  cannot  now  (fay  to  En¬ 
quire,  how  the  Zabians,  and  fitch 
Idolaters  as  they,  could  make  out 
the  Connexion ,  Symmetry,  and 
Subordination  or  Dependance  of  the 
ieveral  Parts  of  the  World,  com¬ 
pos’d  of  fo  many  different  and  di- 
ftant  Beings,  endowed  not  only  with 
Animal  Souis,  butwith  their  Diftinfl: 
and  Peculiar  Under  Handings  and 
Wills,  and  many  of  them  alio  with 
Divine  Nature.  Nor  fhall  I  confider, 
how  ftrange  a  Monffer,  rather  than 
an  Animal  and  a  Deity,  thofe  many 
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Heathen  Philofophers  and  their  Ad¬ 
herents  mull:  make  of  the  Univerfe, 
who  held  it  to  be  but  one  ;  and  yet 
were  of  the  Paradoxical  Opinion , 
that  fas  hath  been  elfewhere  noted) 
is  roundly  profefs’d  by  Stobdus,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  Phyfical 
Eclogues,  Z eys  «v,  &c .  /.  em  Jupiter 
(pjuidem )  tot  us  Mundus  eft  :  Animal 
ex  Anim alibus  *  Numen  ex  Numini - 
bus  compofitum . 

Thefe,  I  fay,  and  the  like  Obje¬ 
ctions  againft  the  Pagan  Do  £t  rifle, 

I  muft  not  now  infift  on,  becaufe  I 
perceive  that  I  have  flipp’d  into  a 
io  me  what  long  Digreffion,  which  yet 
perhaps  may  not  be  altogether  un« 
feafbnable  or  ufelefs, )  which  there¬ 
fore  I  fliall  here  break  oft;  to  refume 
and  conclude  the  Difcourfe ,  that 
this  SeCtion  was  allotted  to,  which 
I  might  eafily  have  enlarg’d,  but! 
prefume  there  is  enough  fa  id  in  it 
already,  to  let  you  fee,  that  ’tis  a 
dangerous  thing  to  Believe  other 
Creatures,  than  Angels  and  Men  , 
to  be  Intelligent  and  Rational ;  efpe- 
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daily  to  afcribe  to  any  of  them  an 
ArchiteQonick,  Provident  and  Go¬ 
verning  Power.  And  though  I  rea¬ 
dily  acknowledge,  that  that  there  is 
no  great  danger,  that  well  Injlrucied 
Chriftians  fhould,  like  fome  Hea¬ 
thens,  Worfhip  Nature  as  a  Goddefs ; 
yet  the  things  I  formerly  alledg’d, 
to  fhew  it  unlafe  to  cherifh  Opini¬ 
ons,  of  kin  to  thofe  that  mif-led  a 
Multitude  even  of  Philofophers , 
make  me  fear  too  many,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  Learned  themfelves,  may 
have  a  Veneration  for  what  they  call 
Nature ,  much  greater  than  belongs 
to  a  meer  Creature  ;  If  they  do  not. 

toufea  Scripture  Exprel- 
Rom.  i.  2$.  ffion,  Worjhip  the  Crea¬ 
ture  ,  above  or  bejides  the 
Creator ,  who,  and  not  the  World , 
nor  the  Soul  of  It,  is  the  True  God . 
And  though  I  fhould  grant,  that  the 
received  Notion  of  Nature  doth 
neither  fubvert,  nor  much  endan¬ 
ger  any  Principle  of  Religion:  Yet 
that  is  not  enough  for  the  purpofe 
of  thole  Naturijls  I  Reafon  with  , 
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fince  they  are  here  fuppofed  to  make 
it  a  fault  in  others,  not  to  afcribe  to 
the  Nature  they  Venerate, as  much  as 
themielves  do  :  And  they  reprefent 
their  own  Notion  of  it,  not  only  as 
Innocent,  but  as  very  Ufeful,  if  not 
neceffary  to  Religion.  ] 


SECT.  y. 

IV.  T  Come  now,  Eleutherius ,  to 
X  acquaint  you  with  fbme  of 
the  Keaibns,  that  have  made  me 
backward  to  entertain  fuch  a  Notion 
of  Nature ,  as  I  have  hitherto  Di£ 
cours’d  of.  And  I  fhall  at  prefent 
comprife  them  under  the  following 
five. 

I.  The  fir  ft  whereof,  is,  That 
fuch  a  Nature ,as  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
feems  to  me  to  be  either  aflerted,  or 
affum’d  without  fufficient  Proof. 
And  this  fingle  Reaion,  if  it  be  well 
made  out,  may,  I  think,  fuffice  for 
my  turn.  For,  in  matters  of  Philofb- 
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phy,  where  we  ought  not  to  take  up 
any  thing  upon  Truft,  or  believe  it 
without  Proof,  ’tis  enough  to  keep 
us  from  believing  a  thing,  That  we 
have  no  pofitive  Argument  to  in¬ 
duce  us  to  affent  to  it ,  though  we 
have  no  particular  Arguments  a- 
gainft  it.  And,  if  this  Rule  be  to 
take  place  in  leffer  Cafes,  Pure  it 
ought  to  hold  in  this,  where  we  are 
to  entertain  the  belief  of  lo  Catholick 
an  Jgent,  that  all  the  others  are 
look’d  upon  but  as  its  Inftruments  , 
that  a£t  in  fubordination  to  it ;  and 
which, being  laid  to  have  an  immedi¬ 
ate  Agency  in  many  of  the  Phenome¬ 
na  of  the  World,  cannot  but  be  fup- 
pos’d  to  be  Demonftrable  by  divers 
of  them.  I  have  yet  met  with  no 
Phyfical  Arguments,  either  Demon- 
ftrative,  or  lo  much  as  confiderably 
Probable ,  to  evince  the  Exiftence  ot 
the  Nature, 'fie,  examin.  And, though 
I  fhould  admit  the  ufe,  that  feme 
Divines  contend  for ,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  Philofophical  Contro- 
verfies,yel  I  fhould  not  be  perluaded 
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of  the  Exi  (fence  of  the  Nature,  we 
Difpute  of. .  For,  I  do  not  remember, 
that  the  Scripture  any  where  de¬ 
clares  to  us, that  there  is  fuch  a  thing, 
(in  the  fenfe  by  me  queftion’d  ) 
though  (  as  I  formerly  noted  more 
fully  in  the  IV.  Seftion,)  in  Genefis 
and  fbme  other  places,  where  the 
Corporeal  Works  of  God  are  expref¬ 
ly  treated  of,  ( though  in  order  to 
Spiritual  ends  )  one  might  probably 
enough  expeft  to  find  lome  mention 
of  Gqd’s  Grand  Vicegerent  in  the 
Univerfe  of  Bodies,  if  he  had  efta- 
blifh’d  any  fuch.  But,  whatever  be 
the  true  caufe  of  th e Scriptures  filence 
about  this  matter,  the  filence  itfelf  is 
lufficient  to  juftifie  me,  for  examin¬ 
ing  freely,  by  Reafon ,  a  thing  that  is 
not  impos’d  on  my  belief  by  Revela¬ 
tion.  And,  as  for  the  PhyficaJ  Ar¬ 
guments  that  may  be  brought  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  queftion’d  Notion  of  Na¬ 
ture ,  I  fhall,  e’re  long,  examine  the 
Principal  of  them,  and  fhew  that 
they  are  not  Convincing.  To.thefe 
things  may  be  added,  as  to  the  Proof 

drawn 
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drawn  from  the  General  Opinion  a- 
bout  Nature ,  That,  being  a  Popular, 
not  a  Phyfical  Argument,  it  may  in¬ 
deed  pafsfor  currant  with  the.Vuh 
gar,  but  ought  not  to  do  fb  with  Phi- 
lofbphers. 

II.  The  (econd  Reafon  is  taken 
from  the  Unneceffarinefs  of  fiich  a 
Nature,  as  is  pretended.  For,  fincea 
great  part  of  the  Work  of  true  Phi- 
lofophers  has  been ,  to  reduce  the 
Principles  of  things  to  the  fmalleft 
Number  they  can,  without  making 
them  inefficient ;  I  fee  not, why  we 
fhoui:  cake  in  a  Principle,  of  which 
we  have  no  need.  For,  fuppofing 
the  common  Matter  of  all  Bodies  to 
have  been  at  firft  divided  into  innu¬ 
merable  minute  Parts,  by  the  Wife 
Author  of  Nature ,  and  thefe  Parts  to 
have  been  fo  difpos’d  of,  as  to  form 
the  World,  conftituted  as  it  now  is  ; 
and  efpecially, fuppofing  that  the  Vni - 
verfal  Laws  of  Motion ,  among  the 
Parts  of  the  Matter ,  have  been  efta- 
blifh’d,  and  feveral  Conventions  of 
Particles  contrived  into  the  Seminal 

Principles 
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fhould  be  fometimes  Full,  fometimes 
Icarce  Illuminated  at  all  to  us- ward, 
fometimes  Horned,  and,  in  a  word, 
fhould  exhibit  fuch  feveral  Phafes 
as  every  Month  fhe  doth,  and  that 
at  fome  times  She  and  the  Sun  fhould 
have  a  Trine,  or  a  Quadrate  Afpecf, 
&c.  and  that  now  one,  and  now  the 
other  of  them,  fhould  at  fet  times 
fuffer  an  Ectipfe :  Though  thefe  £- 
clipfes  were  by  £he  Romans  and 
others  of  old,  and  are  by  many  Un¬ 
learned  Nations  at  this  day,  look’d 
upon  as  Supernatural  things ;  and 
though  alfo  Arifiotle ,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  Followers,  fancy’d,  that 
fuch  Regular  Motions  could  not  be 
maintain’d  without  an  Affiftent  In¬ 
telligence, which  He  and  They  there¬ 
fore  Affign’d  to  each  of  the  Heaven¬ 
ly  Orbs.  And  indeed  the  difficulty, 
we  find,  to  conceive,  how  fb  great  a 
Fabricl^  as  the  World,  can  be  pre- 
ferved  in  Order,  and  kept  from  run¬ 
ning  again  to  a  Chaos ,  feems  to  arifo 
from  hence,  that  Men  do  not  fuffici- 
ently  confider  the  unfearchable  Wifi 
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dom  of  the  Divine  Architect  or 
AnpuSpyx  ( as  the 
Scripture  ftyles  him  )  Heb* xi* I0* 
of  the  World,  whole 
piercing  Eyes  were  able  to  look  at 
once  quite  through  theUniverie,and 
take  into  his  Pro(pe£t  both  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  Time  :  So  that 
perfectly  fore-knowing,  what  would 
be  the  Confequences  of  all  the  polli- 
ble  Conjunctures  of  Circum  fiances, 
into  which  Matter ,  divided  and 
mov’d  according  to  fuch  Laws, could, 
in  an  Automaton  fo  Conftituted  as 
the  Prelent  World  is,  happen  to 
be  put;  there  can  nothing  fall  out, 
unlefs  when  a  Miracle  is  wrought, 
that  fhall  be  able  to  alter  the  Courfe 
of  things,  or  prejudice  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  them,  any  further,  than  He 
did  from  the  Beginning  forelee,  and 
think  fit  to  allow. 

Nor  am  I  lure,  that  the  received 
Notion  of  Nature ,  though  it  be  not 
necejfary ,  is  at  leaft  very  ufefuly  to  ex¬ 
plicate  Phyfical  Phenomena.  For, 
befides  that,  I  fhall  fhew  e’re  long, 
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that  feveral  Explications,  where  re- 
courfe  to  it  is  prefum’d  to  be  the 
moft  advantagious,  are  not  to  be  ah 
low’d :  To  give  the  Nature  of  a 
.  Thing  for  the  Caufe  of  this  or  that 
particular  Quality,  or  Operation  of 
it, is  to  leave  Men  as  ignorant  as  they 
were  before ;  or,  at  ieaft,  is  to  ac- 
knowledg,  that  a  Philolopher  can,  in 
fuch  Cafes,  affign  no  better  particu¬ 
lar  and  immediate  Caufes  of  Things, 
than  a  Shepherd  or  aTradefinan,that 
never  learnt  Natural  Philolophy,can 
affign  of  the  lame  things,  and  of  a 
Thoufand  others.  And  though  it  be 
true,  (  as  I  formerly  alfo  intimated  ) 
that,  in  many  Cafes,  Philofophers 
themfelves  can  anfwer  no  otherwife, 
to  fuch  Queftions  as  may  be  Pro¬ 
pos’d  to  them,  than  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  Nature  or  the  Thing  ; 
yet  fuch  Anfwerers  do  not  declare 
the  proper  Caufe  of  a  Dark  Pheno¬ 
menon,  but  only  that  he,  who  itn- 
ploys  them,  does  not  yet  know  it : 
And  to  this  indefinite  Notion  of  Na¬ 
ture,  which  is  equally  applicable  to 
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the  refolving  of  all  difficulties,  is  not 
ufeful  to  difclofe  the  thing,  but  to 
delude  the  Maker  of  the  Queltion, 
or  hide  the  ignorance  of  the  An- 
fvverer. 

III.  My  third  Argument  is,  That 
the  Nature,!  queltion,  is  fo  dark  and 
odd  a  thing,  that  ’tis  hard  to  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  it  being  fcarce, 
if  at  all,  intelligibly  propos’d ,  by 
them  that  lay  molt  weighi>upon  it. 
For  it  appears  not  clearly,  whether 
they  will  have  it  to  be  a  Corporeal 
Subltance,  or  an  Immaterial  One,  or 
fome.fuch  thing,  as  may  leein  to  be 
betwixt  both ;  fuch  as  many  Peripa- 
teticks  do  repreferit  fukftantial  Forms, 
and  what  they  call  real  Qualities , 
which  divers  School-men  hold  to  be 
fat  lea  ft  by  Miracle  )  feparable  from 
,  all  Matter  whatlbever.  If  it  be  mere¬ 
ly  Corporeal ,  I  confefs,  1  underhand 
not,  how  it  can  be- to  Wife,  and  al- 
molt  Omnilcient  an  Agent,  as  they 
wouJd  have  it  pafs  for.  Befides  that, 
if  it  be  a  Body,  I  would  gladly  know, 
what  kind  of  Body  it  is,  and  how, 
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fince,  among  Bodies,  there  can  be  no 
Penetration  of  Bimenfions,  this  Bo¬ 
dy  can  fo  intimately  pervade, as  they 
pretend  Nature  does,  all  the  other 
Bodies  of  the  World?  And  to 
this  I  would  add  divers  other  Quefti- 
ons,  that  would  not  be  eafily  anlwer- 
ed.  (  But  I  fhail  refume  this  Third 
Argument  in  another  place.)  If  it 
be  laid, that  Nature  is  a  Semi  fubjlan- 
tia,  as  fome  of  the  Moderneft  School¬ 
men  are  pleas’d  to  call  fubft antial 
Forms ,  and  real  Qualities  ;  I  roundly 
anfwer,  that  I  acknowledg  no  fuch 
Chymerical  and  Unintelligible  Be¬ 
ings,  and  fhail  only.defire'  you  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  them  a  good  part  of  the  Dif- 
courle,  made  in  certain  Papers,  oc- 
eafion’d  by  a  Chymico-Phyfical  E£- 
fay  about  6 Ult-petre,  again  ft  the  pre-* 
tended  Origine ,  and  ihexplicable  Na¬ 
ture  ,  of  the  imaginary  fttbfi  antial 
Forms  of  the  Peripateticks .  It  re¬ 
mains  therefore,  that  this  Nature, we 
fpeak  of,  if  it  be  any  thing  pofitive, 
fihould  be  an  Immaterial  Subftance., 

But  to  have  Recourfe  to  fuch  an  one , 

as 
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as  a  Phyflcal  Agent,  and  not  only  a 
Determiner,  but  the  6rand  Author, 
of  the  Motion  of  Bodies,  and  that, 
efpecially  in  fuch  familiar  Phanome* 
m,  as  the  Afcenfion  of  Water  in 
Pumps ,the  Sufpenfion  of  it  in  Water¬ 
ing-Pots  lor  Gardens,  the  running  of 
it  through'  Siphons ,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  others )  and  to  Explain 
its  Cafuatity ,  as  they  (peak,  will,  I 
think, prove  a  Work  exceeding  diffi¬ 
cult  :  Though  I  fhall  not  here  (pend 
time  to  (hew  you  the  farther  incon¬ 
veniences  of  fuch  a  Suppofition ,  be¬ 
ing  to  do  that  hereafter  ;  and,  in  the 
mean-while,  contenting  myfelf  to 
obftrve,  as  to  many  of  the  N at  urifis% 
That,  though  their  Doftrine  may  fa¬ 
vour  it,  they  lee m  rather  content  to 
talk  darkly,  and  uncertainly,of  what 
they  call  Nature ,  than  by  clearly  De¬ 
fining  it,  expofe  it  to  Objeftions  not 
eafie  to  be  anfwered,  and  who  iorelee 
the  advantage,  that  the  unietlednefs 
of  the  Notion  gives  them,  to  pretend 
Knowledg,  or  difguife  Ignorance. 
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IV.  Since  many  of  the  nfioft  Learn¬ 
ed  among  ft  the  Natunjls  are  Ch  ri¬ 
ft  ia  ns,  and  not  few  of  them  Divines 
too,  it  may  not  be  improper  (which 
elfelfhould,  perhaps,  think  it  would 
be,)  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  the 
next  thing ,  for  winch  I  diflike  the 
Vulgar  Notion  (or  Idea)  of  Nature, 
is ,  That  I  think  it* dangerous  to  Re¬ 
ligion  in  general,  and  coofequently 
to  the  Chriltiari.  '  d  ‘ 

For  this  Erroneous  Conceit  de¬ 
frauds  the  True  God  of  divers  Acts 
of  Veneration  and  Gratitude,  tnat 
are  due  to  Him  from  Men,  upon  the 
account  of  the  Viiible  World  ,  and 
diverts  them  to  that  Imaginary  Be¬ 
ing  they  call  Naturey  which  has  no 
Title  to  them;  tor,  whilft  Nature  is 
fuppos’d  to  be  an  Intelligent  Thing, 
that  wifely  arid  benignly  Admini- 
fters  all  that  is  done  among  Bodies, 
Tis  no  wonder  that  the  generality  of 
Philofophers,  and,  after  their  Exam¬ 
ple, of  other  Men,  Ihould  admire  and 
praife  Her,  for  the  wonderful,  and 

for  die  ufeful  things  that  they  ob- 

ferve 
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ferve  in  the  World.  And,  in  effect,  • 
though  Nature,  in  that  fenfe  of  the 
Word  I  am  fpeaking  of,  be  never 
(  that  I  remember  )  to  be  found  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  ;  yet,  nothing 
is  to  be  more  frequently  met  with 
(  and  that  adorn’d  with  Titles  and 
Encomiums )  in  the  Books  of  Phifofbr 
phers,  than  Nature  and  Her  Eflefts.. 
And,  if  we  confider,  that,  whatever 
has  been  faid,  by  tome,  in  excufe  of 
Ariflotle  himfeif,  yet  the  generality 
of  the  Peripatetic ks ,  from  whom  the 
Vulgar  Notion  of  Nature  is  chiefly 
receiv’d, made  the  World  to  be  Eter-  , 
nal,  and  referr’d  all  the  Tranfaftions 
among  the  Bodies  it  contains, to  what 
they  call’d  Nature,  Whence, ’twill 
not  be  difficult  to  perpeive,  that,  if 
they  do  not  quite  exclude  God,  -yet, 

4s  they  leave  him  no  Intereft  in  the 
firft  Formation  of  the  Llniverfe,  fq 
they  leave  him  but  very  little  in  the 
A.dminiftratiort  of  the  Parts  it  con-  ' 
fifts  of,  efpecially  the  Sublunary 
Ones.  So  that,  inftead  of  the  True 
God,  they  have  fubftituted,  for  us,  a 

•  K  '3  kind 
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kind  of  a  Goddefs  ,  with  the  Title  of 
Nature:  Which,  as  they  look  upon 
as  the  immediate  Agent  and  Direftor 
in  all  excellent  Prdduftions,  fo  they 
aicribe  to  Her  the  Praife  and  Glory 
of  Them. 

Whether  this  great  Error,  in  a 
Point  of  fuch  Importance,  may  not 

Undermine  the  Foundation  of  Reli- 
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gion ,  I  think  it  may  not  irrationally 
be  fulpetted.  For,  fmce  the  moft 
General  and  Efficacious  Argument, 
that  has  perfuaded  Philo  fophers, 
and  other  Men ,  that  there  is  a 
God  and  a  consideration  of  the 
Providence ,  is  afforded  by  the  vifi- 
ble  World,  wherein  fo  many  Opera¬ 
tions  and  other  Things  are  obforv’d, 
that  are  manag’d  (  or  perform’d  ) 
with  fuch  /Conduct  and  Benignity, 
as  cannot  juftly  be  afcrib’d  but  to 
theWifdomand  Goodnelsof  a  Dei¬ 
ty  :  They  that  aforibe  thefe  Things 
to  mere  Nature, do  much  weaken  the 
force  of  that  Argument,  if  they  do 
not  quite  take  away  the  neceffity  of 
acknowledging  a  Deity,  by  fhewing, 
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shat ,  without  any  need  of  having 
Recourfe  to  Him,  of  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  World  and  of  what  is 
perform’d  among  Things  Corporeal, 
an  Account  may  be  given.  Though , 
when  Men  are  put  upon  confiderxng 
the  matter,  and  prefs’d1  to  declare 
themfelves  more  clearly,  they  are 
afham’d  to  affirm,  that  God  and  Na¬ 
ture  are  the  fame  Thing,  and,  will 
confefs,  that  She  is  but  his  Vicege¬ 
rent  ;  yet,  in  PraQife,  their  Admira¬ 
tion  and  their  Praifes  are  frequently 
given  to  Nature ,  not  to  God :  In  like 
manner,  as,  though  the  Sun  be  the 
Fountain  of  Light,  and  the  Moon  de¬ 
rives  all  Hers  from  the  Sun;  yet  the 
Sea,  in  Its  grand  Motions  of  Ebbing 
and  Flowing,  appears  to  refpeQ:  the 
Moon,  and  not  the  Sun  :  For  thus, 
the  generality  of  Men,  though  they 
will  acknowledg  that  Nature  is  infe¬ 
rior  and  fubordinate  to  God ,  do  yet 
appear  to  regard  Her  more  than  Him, 
To  be  fhort,  Nature  ufes  to  be  fo 
frequently  recurr’d  to, and  is  fo  mag- 
nifi’d  in  the  Writings  of  Phyuoio- 

K  4  ,  gers, 
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gers,  that  the  exceffive  Veneration 
Men  have  for  Nature ,  as  it  has  made 
ibme  Philofbphers  (  as  the  Epicure¬ 
ans  J  deny  God,  16,  Ms  to  be  fear’d, 
that  it  makes  many  forget  Him  : 
And,  perhaps,  a  fufpicious  Perfon 
would  venture  to  add,  That,  if  other 
Principles  hindred  not  (  as,  I  know 
that  in  many,  and,  think,  that  in 
moil, of  the  Chriftiah  Naturijls  they 
do, )  the  Erroneous  Idea  of  Nature 
would,  too  often,  be  found  to  have  a 
ftrong  tendency  , to  fhake,  if  not  to 
fubvert,  the  very  Foundations  of  all 
Religion  ;  mif  leading  thole  that  are 
inclin’d  to  be  its  Enemies,  from  over¬ 
looking  theNecefltty  of  a  God, to  the 
Queftioning,  if  not  to  the  denyal,  of 
his  Exiftence. 

V.  My  Fifth  and  Laft  Argument 
is  taken  from  hence  ;  That  1  obferve 
divers1  Phenomena  ,  which  do^-not 
agree  with  the  Notion  or  Eeprefen- 
tation  of  Nature ,  -that  I  Queftion. 
For,  if  indeed  there  were  fuch  an 
Intelligent,  Powerful  and  Vigilant 
Being,  Pliilolophers  are  wont  to 

Describe 
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Defer ibe  Nature  to  be,  divers  things 
would  not  be  done  ,  which  Expe¬ 
rience  affures  us  are  done. 

And  here  I  fhali  once  for  al!  give 
an  Advertifement ,  which  I  defire 
may  be  call’d  to  mind,  whenever 
there  fhali  be  Occafion,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  part  of  this  Trad  ,  which 
is  this  ;  That ,  becaufe  Inanimate 
Bodies  are  ufually  more  fimple,  or 
lefs  compounded,  and  of  a  {lighter 
and  lefs  complicated  or  curious  Con¬ 
trivance  ,  than  Animals  or  Plants, 
I  thought  fit  to  chufe  moil:  of  the  In- 
ftances  I  employ ,  rather  among 
lifdefs  Bodies,  whofe  Structure  and 
Qualities  are  more  eafy  to  be  In¬ 
telligibly  and  with  Brevity  Dif- 
cours’d  of,  than  among  living  Crea¬ 
tures,  whole  Textures,  being  Orga- 
nical,  are  much  more  intricate  and 
fubtih  And  this  Courfe  I  did  not 
fcruple  to  take,  becaufe  the  Cele- 
braters  of  Nature  give  her  a  Pro¬ 
vince,  or  rather  an  Empire,  as  large 
as  the  World,  and  will  have  her 
Care  and  Jurifdidion  reach,  vis  well 
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to  Inanimate  as  to  Living  Bodies  j 
and  accordingly  moft  of  the  confpi- 
cuous  Inftances  they  Alledge,  of  her 
Providence  and  Power,  are  taken 
from  Bodies  deftitute  of  Life  ;  as 
when  they  tell  us,  That  the  Alcen- 
fion  of  Water  in  Sucking- Pumps , 
and  the  Suftentation  of  it  in  Garde* 
ners  Watering-Pots,  are  caus’d  by 
Nature's  abhorrence  of  a  Vacuum  : 
That  heavy  Bodies  (unhinder’d)  fall 
to  the  Ground  in  a  Perpendicular 
Line,  becaufe  Nature  direCts  %them 
the  fhorteft  way  to  the  Centre  of  the 
Earth  ;  and  that  Bubbles  Rile  thro’ 
the  Water,  and  Flames  Afcend  in 
the  Air,  becaule  Nature  directs  thefe 
Bodies  to  re-join  themlelves  to  their 
refpeQdve  Elements  ;  to  omit  other 
Inftances  of  this  fort,  that  there  will 
be  occafion  tp  mention  hereafter  : 
Till  when,  thele  may  fuftice  ta  war¬ 
rant  my  taki  ng  moft  of  my  Inftan¬ 
ces  from  Inanimate  Bodies ;  though 
I  fhall  not  confine  my  felf  to  tiiefo, 
efpecialiy  when  I  lhall  come  to  An- 
fwer  Objections  that  are  taken  from 
living  Creatures .  The 
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The  foregoing  Advertifement  wii! 
be,  I  hope,  found  conducive  to  clear 
the  way  for  my  Fifth  Argument, 
lately  propos’d,  which  concludes, 
that,  if  indeed  there  were  fuch  a 
Being, as  Nature  is  ufually  Reprelcn- 
ted  to  be,  feveral  things  would  be  ,  . 
otlierwile  Adminiftred  in  the  Uni- 
verle,  than  Experience  (hews  they 

are.  • 

To  enumerate  all  the  Particulars 

that  may  be  propos’d  to  make  this 
good ,  would  fwell  this  Difcourle 
much  beyond  the  Bulk  to  which  my  " 
Hafte  obliges  me  to  confine  it.  But, 
to  make  you  amends  for  the  Paucity 
of  Inftances,  I  lhall  now  name,  by 
the  kind  of  them,  I  lhall  propole 
fuch  as,  for  the  moft  part,  are  taken 
from  thole  very  things,  whence  the 
WifdOm  and  Vigilancy  of  Nature 
is  wont  to  be  confidently  Argued, 
which  1  the  rather  do,  that  by  fuch 
I  may  make  way  for,  and  Ihorten 
the  Anfwers  I  am  to  give  to  the  Ar¬ 
guments  e’re-long  to  be  Examined. 

Firft 
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Firft  then,  Whereas  the  great 
Care  and  Vigilancy  of  Nature,  for 
the  common  Good  of  the  Univerfe, 
is  wont  to  be  Demonftrated  from  the 
watchful  Care  fhe  takes,  to  prevent 
or  replenifh  a  Vacuum ,  which  would 
be  very  Prejudicial  to  the  Fabrick 
of  the  World  :  I  Argue  the  quite 
contrary  from  the  Phenomena,  that 
occur  about  a  Vacuum *  For  where¬ 
as  kis  Ailedg’d,  that  Nature ,  in  great 
Pumps,  and  in  the  like  Cafes,  lifts 
up  the  heavy  Body  of  Water  in 
fpight  of  its  tendency  towards  the 
Centre  of  the  Earth,  to  obviate,  or 
fill  up  a  Vacuity  ;  and  that  out  of 
a  Gardener’s  Pot,  or  Inverted  Pipe, 
{topp’d  at  one  end,  neither  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  nor  even  Quick- Silver,  that  is 
near  fourteen  times  as  heavy,  will 
fall  down,  left  it  fhoald  leave  a  Va¬ 
cuum  behind  it  ;  I  demand  how  if 
comes  to  pafs,  that,  if  a  Glafs-Pipe 
be  but  a  Foot  longer  than  34  or  3^ 
Feet  ;  or  an  Inverted  Tube,  fill’d 
with  Quick-ftlvef,  be  but  a  Finger’s 
breadth  longer  than  30  Inches,  the 

Water 
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Water  in  the  one,  and  the  Quick- 
filver  in  the  other,  will  fubfide, 
though  the  one  will  leave  but  about 
a  Foot,  and  the  other  but  about  an 
Inch,  of  deferred  Space,  which  they 
call  Vacuum,  at  the  top  ot  the  Glafs. 

Is  it  poflible,  that  Nature,  that  in 
Pumps  is  faid  to  raife  up  every  Day 
fb  many  Hundred  Ton  of  Water, 
and,  if  you  will  believe  the  Schools, 
would  raife  it  to  any  height,  ( left 
there  fhould  be  a  Vacuum )  fhould 
not  have  the  Difcretion,  or  the  Pow¬ 
er,  to  lift  up,  or  fuftain,  as  much 
Water  as  would  ferve  to  fill  one  Foot 
in  a  Glafs-T ube ,  or  as  much  Quick- 
filver  as  an  Inch  of  a  {lender  Pipe 
will  contain,  to  obviate  or  replenifh 
the  Vacuum ,fhe  is  iaid  fo  much  to  ab¬ 
hor?,  fure,  at  this  rate,  fhe  muft 
either  have  very  little  Power,  or  ve¬ 
ry  little  Knowledge  ot  the  Power 
ftie  has.  So  like  wile,  when  a  Glais- 
Bubble  is  blown  very  thin  at  the 
Flame  of  a  Lamp,  and  Hermetically 
{eaPd  whilft  kis  very  hot,  the  Caule, 
that  is  rendered, why  Vis  apt  to  break, 

,  when 
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when  it  grows  cold,  is,  that  the  in¬ 
ward  Air,  which  was  before  rarefied 
by  the  Heat, coming  to  be  Condens’d 
by  the  Cold,  left  the  fpace  deferted 
by  the  Air, that  thus  Contra&s  itfelf, 
fhould  be  left  void,  Nature ,  with  vi¬ 
olence,  breaks  the  Glafs  in  pieces. 
But,  by  thefe  Learned  Mens  favour, 
if  the  Glals  be  blown  but  a  little 
ftronger  than  ordinary,  though  at 
the  Flame  of  a  Lamp,  the  Bubble,  as 
I  have  often  tryed,  will  continue  un¬ 
broken,  in  fpight  of  Natures  preten¬ 
ded  abhorrency  of  a  Vacmrri:  Which 
needs  not  at  all  to  be  recurr’d  to  in 
the  Cafe.  For  the  Reafon,  why  the 
thin  Glafs-Bubble  broke  not  when 
’twas  hot,and  did  when  it  grew  cold, 
is  plainly  this  •  That,  in  the  former 
ftate,  the  Agitation  of  the  Included 
Air,  by  the  Heat,  did  lb  ftrengthen 
the  Spring  of  it,  that  the  Glafs  was 
thereby  ailifted  and  enabled  to  refill 
the  weight  of  the  Incumbent  Air : 
Whereas,  upon  the  Ceftation  of  that 
Heat,  the  Debilitated  Spring  of  the 
Internal ,  being  unable  to  affift  the 

Glafs 
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Glafs,  as  formerly,  to  refill  the  Pref* 
fure  of  the  External  Air,  the  Glafs 
it  (elf  being  too  thin  becomes  unable 
to  fupport  the  Weight  or  Prelfure  of 
the  Incumbent  Air,  the  Atmofphseri- 
cal  Pillar,  that  leans  upon  a  Bubble 
of  about  two  Inches  Diameter,  a- 
mounting  to  above  one  Hundred 
Pound  Weight ;  as  may  be  manifeft- 
ly  concluded  from  a  late  Experi¬ 
ment  that  I  have  try’d,  and  you  may 
meet  with  in  another  Paper.  And 
the  Reaion,  why,  if  the  Bubble  be 
blown  of  a  due  thicknefs,it  will  con¬ 
tinue  whole  after  it  is  Cold,  is,  that 
the  thicknels  of  it,  though  but  faint* 
ly  aflifted  by  the  w7eakned  Spring  of 
the  Included  Air,  is  fufficient  to  lup- 
port  the  Weight  of  the  Incumbent 
Air,  though,  feveral  times,  I  have 
obferved  ,  the  Preffure  of  the  Atmo- 
fphaere,and  the  refiftence  of  the  Bub¬ 
ble,  to  have  been,  by  Accident,  lo 
near  the  equipollent)  that  a  much  lef$ 
outward  Force, than  one  would  ima¬ 
gine,  applyed  to  the  Glafs,  as,  per- 
haps, a  Pound ,or  a  lelsW eight, gently 
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laid  on  it,  would  enable  the  outward 
Air  to  break  it,  with  Noife,  into  a 
Multitude  of  pieces.  And,  now  give 
me  leave  to  confider,  how  ill  this 
Experiment,  and  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  Phenomena,  that  happen  in  Glafs- 
Pipes,  wherein  Water  and  Quick- 
filver  fubfide  ,  agree  with  the  Vul¬ 
gar  Apprehenfion,  Men  have  of  Na¬ 
ture.  _  For,  if  in  cafe  She  did  not  "hin¬ 
der  the  falling  down  of  the  Water, 
or  the  Quickfilver,  -  there  would  be 
no  liich  Vacuum  produced,  as  She  is 
laid  to  abhor ;  Why  does  She  feem 
lb  felicitous  to  hinder  it  ?  And  why 
does  She  keep  three,  or  four  and  thir-, 
ty  Foot  of  Water  in  Perpendicular 
height,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all 
heavy  Bodies, fufpended  in  the  Tube? 
And,  Why  does  fhe.furioufly  break 
in  pieces  a  thin  feal’d  Bubble,  fuch 
as  I  come  from  {peaking  of, to  hinder 
a  V ' acuum.  ?  if  in  cafe  She  did  not 
break  it,  no  Vacuum  would  enfue. 
And,  on  the  other  fide,  if  we  admit 
her  Endeavours, to  hinder  a  Vacuum , 
not  to  have  been  luperfluous ,  and 

confe- 
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eonlequently  foolilh ,  we  muft  con- 
fefs,  that,  where  thele  endeavours 
fucceed  not,  there  is  really  produc’d 
fuch  a  Vacuum ,  as  She  is  laid  to  ab¬ 
hor.  So  that,  as  I  was  laying,  either 
She  muft  be  very  indifcreet  to  trou¬ 
ble  Herfelf,  and  to  tranlgrels  Her 
own  ordinary  Laws,  to  prevent  a 
danger  She  need  not  fear  ;  or  Her 
ftrength  muft  be  very  fmall ,  that  is 
not  able  to  fill  a  Vacuity,  that  half  a 
Pint  of  Water, or  an  Ounce  of  Quick- 
*  filver,  may  replenifh;  or  break  a  ten¬ 
der  Glafs-Bubble,  which,  perhaps,  a 
Pound  Weight  on  it,  would,  with 
the  help  of  io  light  a  Body  as  the  In- 
cumbent  Air,  crulh  in  pieces. 

The  other  Grand  Inftance,  that  is 
given  of  the  W  ifdom;of  Nature ,  and 
Her  watchfulnels  for  the  Good  of  the 
whole  World,  is,  the  Appetite  She 
has  Implanted  in  all  heavy  Bodies, 
to  defcend  to  the  Centre  of  the 
Earth,  and  in  all  light  Ones,  to 
afcend  towards  Heaven  \  or,  as  lome 
would  have  it,  towards  the  Element 
of  Fire,  contiguous  to  the  Orb  of  the 

L  Moon, 
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Moon.  But,  for  positive  Levity, \iil 
I  fee  it  better  proved,  than  it  hath 
hitherto  been ,  I  allow  no  fuch  thing 
Implanted  in  Sublunary  Bodies ;  the 
fyxfolknt  Gravity  of  feme,  fufficing 
to  give  others  a  Comparative  or  Re- 
fpedfive  Lightnefi.  As  a  piece  of 
Oak,  or  the  like  Wood,  beingletgo 
in  the  Airmails  down  by  its  own  Gra¬ 
vity,  or  rather  by  virtue  of  the  Effi¬ 
cient  of. that  Gravity  ;  but  if  it  be 
let  go  under  Water*  it  will,  though 
it  be  never  fo  great  a  Log  or  piece  of 
Timber,  afcend,  with  aeon fiderable 
force ,  to  the  top  of  the  W ater  ; 
which,  I  hope,  will  not  be  aferibed 
to  a  pofitive  Levity,  fince,  when  it 
defeended  in  the  Air ,  kwas  by  its 
Gravity  that  it  did  fo.  But  not  to 
infift  on  this,  nor  to  take  notice,  how 
wifely  Nature  has  Implanted  into  all 
heavy  Bodies  an  Appetite  to  De- 
fcend  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth, 
which,  being  but  a  Point,  is  not  able 
to  contain  any  one  of  Them  ;  not  to 
urge  thefe 'things,  I  fay,  I  will  only 
invite  you  to  confider  one  of  the 

moft 
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moft  familiar  things  that  occur  a* 
mong  heavy  Bodies. 

For,  if,  for  Example,  you  let  fall  a 
Ball  upon  the  Ground,  it  will  Re* 
bound  to  a  good  height,  proportion- 
*  able  to  that  from  whence  you  let  it 
fall,  or,  perhaps,  will  make  feveral 
leffer  Rebounds,  before  it  come  to 
reft.  It  it  be  now  ask’d,  Why  the 
Ball ,  being  let  out  of  your  Hand, 
does  not  fall  on  this  or  that  fide,  or 
move  upwards,  but  falls  direftly  to¬ 
ward  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  by 
that  fhorteft  Line,  (  which  Mecha- 
nitians  call  Line  a  DireUionis )  which 
is  the  Diameter  of  the  Earth  pro¬ 
long’d  to  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of 
the  Ball?  ’Twill  be  readily Anfwer’d, 
That  this  proceeds  from  the  Balls 
Gravity ,  /.  e.  an  Innate  Appetite , 
whereby  it  tends  to  the  Centre  of 
the  Earth  the  neareft  way.  But  then 
I  demand,  Whence  comes  this  Re¬ 
bound,  i.e.  this  Motion  upwards? 
For,’tis  plain, ’tis  the  Genuine  Conle- 
quence  of  the  Motion  downwards, 
and  therefore  is  encreas’d  according 

L  2  as 
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as  that  Motion  in  the  Ball  was  eo- 
creas’d,  by  falling  from  a  greater 
height:  So  that  it  deems,  thatAfa- 
tnred oes,  in  fuch  Cafes,  play  a  very 
odd  Game,  lince  She  forces  a  Ball, 
againft  the  Laws  of  heavy  Bodies,  to  * 
alcend  divers  times  upwards  ,  upon 
the  Account  of  that  very  Gravity, 
whofe  Office  it  is.  to  carry  it  down¬ 
wards  the  dire&eft  way  :  And,  at 
leaff,  She  feems,  in  fpight  ol  the 
Wifelom  aferibed  to  Her, to  take  Her 
Meaiures  very  ill ,  in  making  the 
Ball  move  downwards  with  lo  much 
violence,  as  makes  itr,  divers  times, 
fly  back  from  the  place  She  intended 
it  fhould  go  to.  As  if  a  Ball  which 
a  Child  can  play  with,  and  direfl:  as 
he  p!eafes,were  fc>  unweildy  a  Thing, 
that  Nature  cannot  manage  it,  with¬ 
out  letting  it  be  hurried  on  with  far 
greater  violence, than  her  Defign  re: 
quires. 

The  Reflection,  I  have  been  ma¬ 
king  on  a  Bally  may  ( mutatis  mutan¬ 
dis,  as  they  fpeak  )  be  applyed  to  a 
Pendulum-  For,  fince  kis  unanimouT 

iy 
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]y  affirm’d,  by  all  that  have  written 
of  it  ,  that  it  falls  to  the  Perpendicu¬ 
lar,  upon  the  Account  of  its  Gravi¬ 
ty  :  It  mull:  not  be  deny’d,  that  ’tis 
from  a  Motion  proceeding  from  the 
fame  Gravity  ,  that  the  Twinging 
W eight  paffes  beyond  the  Perpendi¬ 
cular,  and  confequen'tly  afcends,  and 
oftentimes  makes  a  multitude  of  Di- 
adroms,  or  Vibrations.;  and  confe- 
quently,does  very  frequently  afcend, 
before  it  comes  to  reft  in  the  Perpen- 
diculanWhich  is  the  Pofition  where¬ 
in  its  Gravity  is  beft  comply ’d  with, 
and  which  therefore  it  had  been  beft 
fetled  in  at  fir  ft. 

I  (hall  not  here  mention  thole 
Gra  nd  Anomalies  ^or  Exorbitances  ,e  ven 
in  the  vafter  Bodies  of  the  Univerfe  ; 
fuch  asEarth-quakes,that  reach  ibme 
Hundreds  of  Leagues,  Deluges,  De~ 
ftruftive  Eruptions  of  Fire,  Famines 
of  a  large  fpread, Raging  Peftilences, 
CoeleftiaPComecs,  Spots  in  the  Suit, 
that  are  recorded  to  have  obfcured 
it  for  many  Months  ;  the  fudden 
Appearing,  the  Dif  appearing,  and 
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the  Re-appearing  of  Stars,  that  have 
been  judg’d  to  be  as  high, as  the  Regi¬ 
on  of  the  fix’d  Ones.  I  will  not,  I 
fay,  enquire  how  far  thefe  Anomalies 
agree  to  the  Charafter  wont  to  be 
given  of  Natures  Watchfulnefs  and 
Vigilancy,  becaufe,  probably,  I  may 
fmve  hereafter  a  fit  opportunity  to 
do  it,  and  rnuft  now  proceed  to  the 
remaining  Inftances  I  promis’d  you, 
which  are  taken  from  what  happens 
to  Animals ;  ‘  As  loon  as  I  fhall  have 
difpatch’d  feme  Confiderations  and 
Advertifements,  that  feem  neceffary 
to  be  premis’d,  to  what  I  have  to  of¬ 
fer  about  that  difficult  Subje£L 
If  the  part  Difcourfe  give  rife  to  a 
Qu  eft  ion ,  Whether  the  W or l<h,  and 
the  Creatures  that  compofe  it ,  are  as 
perfehl  as  they  could  he  made  ?  1  he 
Queftion  feerns  to  me,  becaule  of 
the  Ambiguity  of  the  Terms,  too  in¬ 
tricate  to  be  refolv’d  by  a  fingle  An- 
fwer.  But  yet,  became  the  Pro¬ 
blem  is  not  jvont  to  be  difcufs’d,and 
is,  in  my  Opinion,  of  Moment,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  Natural  Theology  ;  I  fhall 

venture 
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venture  briefly  to  intimate  fbme  ol 
the  Thoughts  that  occurr’d  to  me 
about  it :  Having  firtf  declar  d,  that 
I  am,  with  reafon,  very  backward  to 
be  pofitive  in  a  matter  of  this  Na¬ 
ture,  the  Extent  of  the  Divine  Power 
and  Wifdom  being  fuch,  that  its 
Bounds,  in  cafe  it  have  any,  are  not 
known  to  me. 

This  premis’d,  I  confider,  that  the 
fenfe  of  the  Queftion  may  be,  Whe¬ 
ther  God  could  make  the  Material 
World, and  the  Corporeal  Creatures 
It  con  fills  of,  better  and  more  periett 
that  they  are  ?  fpeaking  in  a  general 
way  and  abfolute  fenfe:  Or  dk,Whe- 
ther  the  particular  Kinds  or  Orders 
of  the  Creatures, in  the  World,could 
any  of  them  be  made  more  per  left 
or  better, than  they  have  been  made  . 

To  Anfwer  the  Queftion  in  the 
firft-nam’d  fenfe  of  it,  I  think  it  very 
unlafeto  deny,  that  God,  who  is  Al¬ 
mighty  and  Omnifcierit ,  and  an 
Owner  ot  Pejleftions,  whicn,  tor 
ought  we  know,- are participable in 

more  d liferent  manners  and  degrees 
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than  we  can  comprehend,  could  not 
D iff l ay  ,  if  it  be  not  fitter  today 
Adumbrate,  them,  by  Creating  a 
Work  more  excellent  than  this 
World.  And,  his  Immenfe  Power 
and  Unexhaufted  Wifdom  confider- 
ed,it  will  not  follow,  either,  that  be- 
eaufe  thisWorld  of  Ours  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  piece  of  Workmanfhip,  the 
Divine  Architect  could  not  have  bet¬ 
ter’d  It ;  or,  becaufe  God  himlelf  is 
able  to  make  a  greater  Mafter-piece, 
this  exquifitely  contriv’d  Syftem  is 
hot  admirably  Excellent. 

But  the  propos’d  Queftion,  in  the  - 
other  lenfe  of  it,  will  require  fome 
more  words  to  refblve  it.  ’  For,  if 
we  look  upon  the  leveral  Species  of 
VifibleCreatures, under  a  more  abfo- 
lute  Confideration,  without  refpeft 
to  the  Great  Syfiem  ot  the  Llniverle. 
of  which  they  are  Parts,  or  to  the 
more  particular  Defies  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  ;  it  feems  manifeft,  that  many 
forts  of  Creatures  might  have  been 
more  perfect  than  they  are ,  fince 
they  want  many  com  pleating  things, 

that 
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that  others  are  indow’d  with  ;  as  an 

Oyfter,  that  can  neither  hear,  nor 
fee,  nor  walk,  nor  fwim,  nor  Ry.drc 
is  not  fo  perfea  a  Creature,  as  an 

bothCth nf  f  r!ephfnt’  that  have 
both  thofe  Senfes  that  the  Ovfter 

wants,  and  a  far  more  aftive  Faculty 

enn  li!1SInfS  And>  °fthis  in 

equahty  of  perfeft.on  in  Creatures 
ldfnng  kinds,  the  Examples  are 
too  Obvious  to  need  to  be  enumera- 
ed.  But  if  the  Queffion  be  better 
propos  d,  and  it  be  inquir’d,  not  rvhe- 

rff  ^0(  coukl  have  made  more  per¬ 
fect  Creatures,  than  many  of  thofe 

covlLTt’  for£hat’  ,fI's^ain,  He 
ldd  >’  ;beca,u{e  He  has  done  it  ; 

but,  Whether  the  Creatures  were  not 
lo  curioufly  and  skilfully  made,  that 
_t was  fear ce  poflibly  they  could  have 
cen  better  made  vvnh  due  regard  to 

all  the  wife  Ends  He  may  be  fup. 
ft  Jj°h  have  had  in  making  them, 
Anfwer^ he  harcl  ^°  Pr°ve  a  Negative 

This  I /hall  indeavour  to  illuftrate 
by  a  Suppofition.  If  fine  fhould  come 

into 
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nto  the  well-fur  mfh’d  Shop  of  an 
Excellent  Watch-maker,  and  Ihould 
them  fee  a  plain  Watch,  defignd 
birelv  to  drew  the  Hour  of  the  Day', 

another  that  ftrikestheHours;a  third 

that  is  alfo  furnifh’d  with  an  Alarm , 

Start.  that,  beMes  theft, 

5  •  and  laftly,  a  fifth,  that,  over  and 
above  all  thefe,  {hews  the  Motions  of 
theSun,Moon  and  Planets, the  y  e  , 
and  other  Things,  whtch  may  be 
feen  in.fome  Curious  Watches.  1 

this  Cafe,  I  fay,  the Speftato  \  ^ 

irnfuishim  judicious,  woukyndee  , 

of’. heft  Watches 

Excellent  and  Compleat  th 

but  vet  he  would  conclude 

lVf  them  to  be  perfect  in  its  own 
each  of  them  to  P  Watch  to 

fiS“  "compounded  and  Elaborate 
p-ie^did  '  The  fame  thing  nury;111 

fome^cireumftances,  be  ^^eopy  of 
ft  rated,  by  confldermg  the  COPS 

fomeeKellen.Wrmng-Mafte^to, 
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though  there  we  may  find  fome 
Leaves  written  in  an  Italian  Hand, 
others  in  a  Secretary,  and,  in  others* 
Hands  of  other  Denominations ; 
though  one  of  thefe  Patterns  may  be 
much  Fairer, and  more  Curious  than 
another,  if  they  be  compar’d  toge¬ 
ther  ;  yet, if  we  confider  their  equal 
Conformity  to  the  refpeftive  Idea's 
of  the  Author,  and  the  fuitablenefs 
to  the  Defign  he  had  of  making  each  1 
Copy,  not  as  Curious,  Sightly  and 
Flourifhing  as  he  could,  but  as  Con¬ 
formable  to  the  true  Idea  of  the  fort 
of  Hand  he  meant  to  exhibit,  and 
the  Defign  he  had  to  fhew.the  Vari¬ 
ety  ,  Number  and  Juftnefs  of  his 
Skill ,  by  that  of  the  Patterns  he 
made  Compleat  in  the  refpefiHve 
Kinds ;  we  fhall  not  think,  that  any  - 
of  them  could  have  been  better’d  by 
him  :  And  if  he  fhould  have  made  a 
lext-Vi and  as 'fair  as  a  Roman-Hand, 
by  giving  it  more  Beauty  and  Orna¬ 
ment, he  would  not  have  made  it  bet¬ 
ter  in  its  Kind,  but  fpoil’d  it,  and,  by 
a  Flourifh  ef  his  Skill,  might  have 

given 
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given  a  Proof  of  his  want  of  Judg- 

m  But  to  return  thither  whence  I 
began  to  make  this  Excurfion,  per¬ 
haps,  Eleutherw ,  you  will  object 
againft  the  Examples  I  have  pro¬ 
duc’d  before  it,  that  the  Exceptions, 

I  have  taken  at  fome  of  the  Procee¬ 
dings  of  Nature ,  may  be  as  well 
urg’d  againft  Providence  and  ex- 

clL  the  One  as  well  as  the  Other 

from  the  Government  of  the  World. 

But  to  this  I  Anfwer,  that  this  Ob¬ 
jection  is  Foreign  to  the  Queftion, 
which  is  about  Mens  Notion  of  Na¬ 
ture,  not  God’s  Providence ;  whicn,  it 
it  were  here  my  Task  to  Affert,  I 
ftould  eftablifh  It  upon  Its  proper 
and  folid  Grounds  :  uch  as  the  Infi¬ 
nite  Perfections  of  the  Divine  Na¬ 
ture  which  both  engage  and  enable 
Him  to  Adminifter  His  Dominion 
over  all  things ;  Hu  beingthe  Author 
and  Supporter  of  the  World ;TL 
exquifite  Contrivance  of  the  Bodies 
of  Animals,  which  could  not  proceed 
but  from  a  ftupendious  Wildom  , 
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I  he  fupernatural  Revelations  and  Di- 
Icovcries  He  has  made  of  Himfelf 
and  of  His  particular  care  of  His 
Cieatures,  by  Prophecies,  Appariti¬ 
ons,  true  Miracles,  and  other  ways, 
that  tianfcend  the  1  'ov  er,  Or  over¬ 
throw,  or,  at  leaft,  over- rule  thePhy- 
hcal  Laws  of  Motion  in  Matter :  By 
thele,I  fay, and  the  like  properMeans 
I  would  evince  Divine  Providence. 
But  being  not  now  oblig’d  to  make 
an  Attempt,  which  delerves  to  be 
made  very  lolemnly,  and  not  in  fiich 
halie  as  I  now  write  in.  I  fball,  at 
prelent,  only  obferve  to  you,  that  the 
Cale  is  very  differing  between  Pro¬ 
vidence  and  Nature,  arid  therefore 
there  is  no  neceffity,  that  the  Obje¬ 
ctions,  I  have  made  againft  the  La¬ 
ter,  1  hot  1  Id  hold  again!!  the  Former. 

,  >  S-  8‘ve  you  a  few  Inilances  of 
the  Dilpanty  )  in  the///  place,  it 

appears  not,  nor' is  it  likely’,  that’tis 
,  e  *^efign  of  Proi/idence-  to  hinder 
thole  Anomalies  and  Defelts ,  I  have 
been  mentioning  :  Whereas, ’tis  Laid, 
to  be  the  Duty  and  Delign  of  Nature, 

and 
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and  Her  only  Task,  to  keep  the  Uni* 
verfe  in  Order,  and  procure  in  all 
the  Bodies  that  compofe  it,  that 
things  be  carried  on,  in  the  beft  a 
moft  regular  way  that  may  be ,  tor 

their  Advantage. 

is  confefs’d  to  be  a  Thing  inferior  to 

God, and  fobut  afubordmate  Agent, 
and  therefore  cannot,  without  dilpa 
ragement  to  Her  Power,  or  Wifdom 
or  Visilancv,  fuffer  divers  things  to 
be  done, which  may,  without  Degra¬ 
dation  to  God,  be  permitted  by  Him , 

who  is  not  only  a  felf-exiftent  andlnde- 
pendent  Being,  but  the  Suprwmajd 
Abfolute  Lord, and, if  I  may  ioLpeak, 
the  Proprietor  ot  the  whole  Crea 
on  :  Whence  both  Melckzedec  and 
Jbram  ftyle  Him,  fGe».  xiv.  1 9»?3-> 
not  only  the  moft  High  God,  but, 

nap  /dU  Poffeffmg  (?'  £  °Unr 
Verfion  has  it,  Poffeffor  of;  Heaven 

and  Earth  :  And  Who,  when  H 
made  the  World,  and  eftabhlhedthe 
Laws  of  Motion,  gave  thecn  to  Mat 

ter,  not  to  Himfe'f.  AntL[°’  er'° 
obliged  to  none,  either  as  His  S  p  ^ 
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or,  or  Benefactor,  He  was  not  bound 
to  Make,  or  Adminifter,  Corporeal 
Things  after  the  belt  manner,  that 
He  could ,  for  the  good  of  the  things 
themlelves :  Among  which,  thole 
that  are  capable  of  Gratitude,  ought 
to  Praile  and  Thank  Him,  for  having 
vouchfafed  them  fo  much  as  they 
have,  and  have  no  Right  to  except 
againft  His  having  granted  them  no 
more.  And,  as  being  thus  oblig’d 
to  none  of  his  Works,  He  has  a  Sove¬ 
reign  Right  to  difpofe  of  them ;  fo, 
He  has  other  Attributes,  which  He 
may  juftly  Exercile,  and  both  intend 
And  expeft  to  beGlorified  for,befides 
his  Goodnels  to  Inferior  Creatures : 
and  His  Wifclom  may  be  better  let 

off  to  Men,  and  perhaps  to  Angels  or 
Intelligences,  by  the  great- Variety  of 
His  Contrivances  in  His  Works, than 
by  making  them  all  of  the  excellent- 
eft  Kind  :  As  Shadows  in  Pictures 
and  Difcords  in  Mufick,  skilfully 
Plac’d  and  Order’d,  do  much  recom¬ 
mend  the  Painter,  and  the  Mulician. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  added,  That  the 

per- 
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permitting  the  Courle  of  Things  to 
be  fomewhat  violated,  fhews,  by  the 
Mifchief  fuch  Exorbitances  do,  how 
good  God  has  been  in  (etling  and^ 
preferving  the  orderly  Courfe  of 
Things.  Thirdly ,  As  God  is  a  moft 
Abfolute  and  Free,  fo  He  is  an  Omni- 
fcient,  Being ;  and,  as,  by  His  Su- 
pream  Dominion  over  the  Works  of 
His  Hands,  He  has  a  Right  to  dif- 
pole  of  them,  as  He  thinks  bell  for 
His  own  Glory,  lo  upon  the  fcore  or 
His  unfathomable  Wifdom,  He  may 
have  Defigns,  and,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak, 
Reaches  ,  in  the  Anomalies  that  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  World, which  we  Men  are 
too  fhort-fighte'd  to  difcern  ;  and 
may  exercde  as  much  W  ifdcm,  naj , 
and  as  much  Providence  (  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  Man,  the  Isobieil  ifible 
Objed  of  His  Providence  )  in  fomc- 
times  (as  in  Divine  Miracles)  re¬ 
ceding  from  what  Men  call  the  L.vvs 
of  Nature ,  as  He  did  at  firft  in  efta- 
blifhing  them  :  Whereas  the  Office 
of  Nature ,  being  but  to  preferye  the 
Univerfe  in  General,  and  Particular 

Bodies 
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Booies  in  It,  after  the  heft  manner 
that,  their  refpeftive  Conditions  will 
permit;  we  know,  what  ’tis  She 
aims  at,  and;  confequently,  can  bet¬ 
ter  dilcern,  when  She  mifTes  of  Her 
Aims,  by  not  well  Acting  what  is 
prefum  d  to  be  Her  Part.  Fourth. 
V’  We  muft  conuder,  that,  as  God 
is  an  Independent,  Free  and  Wife, 
Jo  He  is  alfo  a  Juft  Agent;  and 
therefore  may  very  well  be  fuppos’d 
to  caufe  many  Irregularities  and  Ex¬ 
orbitances  in  the  World,  to  puniflr 
thole,  that  Men  have  been  guilty  of. 
And,  whereas  Nature  is  but  a  Nur- 
mg-Mother  to  the  Creatures,  and 
looks  e  ne  upon  wicked  Men,  not  in 
their  Moral  but  in  their  Phy fical  ca- 
pacities ,  God  exprefly  declares,  in 

SfCn  u  ScriPtures>  that,  upon 
&m  s  Fall,  He  Curs’d  thsGround,  or 
Earth  f°r  Man’s  fake,  Gen.iii.  17,18. 
and  that  there  is  no  penal  evil  in  the 
Ctty  that  is  not  deriv’d  from  Him, 

Aw°snu  6-  He  is  not  over-rui’d, 
as  Men  are  fain  to  fay  of  Erring  Na- 

ture,  by  the  head-ftrong  Motions  of 
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the  Matter,  but  fometimes  purpbfely 

over-rules  the  regular  Ones,  to  exe¬ 
cute  HisJufticje;  &  therefore  Plagues, 
Earth  quakes,,  inundations,  and  the 
like  deltru&ive  Calamities,  though 
they  are  fometimes  Irregularities  in 
Nature, yet,for  that  very  Reafon,they 
are  definn’d  bv  Providence  ;  which 
intends, \y  them,  to  deprive  wicked 
Men  of  that  Life, or  of  thofe  blemngs 
of  Life,  whereof  their  Sins  have  ren¬ 
der’d  them  unworthy.  But,  whil  it 
I  mention  Defigns ,  I  muit  not  forget* 
that  Mine  was  only  to  give  you  a 
Taft  of  the  Confiderations,by  which 
one  may  fhew,  that  fuch  things,  a^ 
manifeft  Nature  to  a  St  unfuitab  y  to 
the  Reprefentation  that  is  made  or 
Her,  may  yet,  when  attributed  to 
"Divine  Providence ,  be  made  out 
to  have  nothing  inconfiftent  with 

it.  *  v4  • 

And  yet,(bmewhat  further  to  clear 
this  weighty  matter,  and  particular¬ 
ly  fome  things, but  briefly  hinted  in 
what  I  have  been  lately  Difcourhng, 
I  think  it  fit,  before  I  defcend  to  the 
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Particulars,  that  I  am  to  employ 
againfl:  the  Vulgar  Notion  of  Nature , 
to  premife  fomewhat  by  way  of 
Caution,  that  I  may  do  fome  Right 
( though  I  can  never  do  enough ,)  to 
Divine  Providence ;  and  take  care 
betimes,  that  no  life.  Injurious  to  It, 
may  be  made  of  any  thing  that  my 
Argument  hath  oblig’d  me,  or  will 
oblige  me,  to  fay  about  that  Imagi¬ 
nary  Thing,  Vulgarly  call’d  Nature , 
either  in  This  or  the  VI.  Seftion,  or 
any  other  Part  of  our  prefent  En¬ 
quiry. 

I  conceive  then,  that  the  Divine 
Author  of  Things,  in  making  the 
World,  and  the  particular  Creatures 
that  compofe  it,  had  refpe£t  to  feve- 
ral  Ends;  fome  of  them  knowable  by 
us  Men,  and  others  hid  in  the  Abyis 
of  the  Divine  Wifdom  and  Counfels. 
And  that  of  thofe  Ends,  which  are 
either  manifeft  enough  to  us,  or,  at 
leaft,  difcoverable  by  Human  Saga¬ 
city  and  Induftry ,  fome  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  are.  The  manifeftation  of  the 
Glory  of  God  ,  The  Utility  of  Man, 
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and  7 he  maintenance  of  theSyftent- 
of  the  World  ;  under  which  is  com- 
prifed,  the  Confervation  of  particu¬ 
lar  Creatures,  and,  alfo,  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  fome  Kinds  of  them. 

But  this  General  Defign  of  God, 
for  the  welfare  of  Man  and  other 
Creatures,  is  not  ( as  I  conceive  ) 
to  be  underftood,but  with  a  twofold 
Limitation. 

For,-  Firft,  though  Men,  and  other 
Animals,  be  furnilh’d  with  Faculties 
or  Powers,  and  other  Requifites,  to 
enable  them  to  preferve  themfelves, 
and  procure  what  is  neceffary  for 
their  own  welfare,  yet  thisProvifion, 
that  God  has  been  pleas’d  to  make 
for  them,  is  made  with  reference  to 
what  regularly ,  or  what  moft  u fit  ally , 
happens  to  Beings  of  that  Species  or 
Sort  that  they  belong  to ;  but  not 
with  regard  to  fuch  things  as  may 
happen  to  them  irregularly,  contin¬ 
gently,  and  (  in  companion  of  the 
others,)  unfrequently.  Thus  it  is, 
in  General,  far  better  for  Mankind, 
that  Women, when  they  are  brought 

to 
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to  Bed ,  fliould  have  their  Breads 
fill’d  with  Milk,  to  give  Suck  to  the 
new-born  Babe, than  that  they  Ihould 
not ;  though  Ibmetimes,  as,  if  the 
Child  die  in  the  Delivery,  or  pre- 
fently  alter,  and  in  (orne  other  Cafes 
alfo,  *the  plentiful  recourfe  of  Milk 
to  the  Mothers  Breafts  proves  trou- 
blefome  and  inconvenient,  and  fbme- 
times  alfb  dangerous,  to  her.  Thus 
a  Head  of  Hair  is,  tor  the  moft  part, 
ufeful  to  the  Perfon,  whether  Man  or 
Woman,  that  Nature  has  furn ifli’d 
with  it,  though,  in  fome  Cafes  (  as 
of  Confumptions,  and  in  a  few  other 
Circumifances )  it  happens  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Wearer;  and 
therefore  Phyficians  do  often,  with 
good  fuccefs,  prefcribe,that  it  be /ha¬ 
ven  off.  Thus  the  Inllin£t,that  Hens 
have  to  Hatch  their  Eggs  and  take 
care  of  their  Young,  is,  in  General, 
very  ufeful,  if  not  neceiTary,  for  the' 
Comervation  of  that  Species  of  Birds; 
and  yet  it  ibmetimes  mifguides  and 
deludes  them,  when  it  makes  them 
take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  Brood 
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upon  thofe  Duck-eggs,  that- Houle* 
wives,  (having  taken  away  the  Birds 
own  Eggs)  lay  in  her  Neft,  which 
makes  her  very  folicitous  to  Hatch 
and  take  care  of  Ducklings,  inftead 
of  Chickens.  Thus  ’tis  an  Inftituti* 
on  that  ordinarily  is  profitable  for 
Man,  that  his  Stomach  fhould  naufe- 
ate  oTrejeQ:  things  that  have  a  loath- 
fome  tafte  or  fmell,  becaufe  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  thofe  things, that  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  Nourifhment,  are  well, 
or,  at  leaft,  not  ill-tafted  ;  and  yet, 
on  feme  occafions  of  Sicknefs ,  that 
difpofition  of  the  Stomach  to  refufe, 
or  vomit  up,  nauteous  Purges,  and 
other  dif taftful  Medicines,  (as  fuch 
Remedies  are  ufually  loathfom  e- 

nough  )  proves  very  prejudicial,  by 

being  a  great  impediment  to  the  Re¬ 
covery  of  Health,  And  thus  (to  be 
fhort)  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind, fuch 
as  Fear,  Joy  and  Grief,  are  given  to 
Man,  for  his  Good;  and,  when 
rightly  us’d,  are  very  advantageous, 
if  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  him  : 

Though,  when  they  grow  unruly,  or 

are 
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are  ili-manag’d ,  as  it  but  too  often 
happens,  they  frequently  prove  the 
Caufes  of  Dileafes,  and  of  great  Mil- 
chief,  as  well  to  the  paffionate  Man 
himlelf,  as  to  Others. . 

The  fecond  Limitation  ( which 
has  a  natural  Connexion  with  the 
former, )  is  this,  That  the  Qmnifci- 
ent  Author  of  Things,  who,  in  His 
Vaft  and  Boundlefs  Llnderftanding, 
comprehended,  at  once,  the  whole 
Syftem  of  His  Works ,  and  every 
Part  of  it,  did  not  mainly  intend  the 
Welfare  of  fuch  or  fuch  particular 
Creatures, but  fuberdinated  His  Care 
of  their  Prelervation  and  Welfare, to 
His  Care  of  maintaining  thellniver- 
fal  Syftem  and  Primitive  Scheme  or 
Contrivance  of  His  Works,  and 
efpecially  thofe  Catholick  Rules  of 
Motion ,  and  other  Grand  Laws , 
which  He  at  ftrft  eftablifh’d  among 
the  Portions  of  the  Mundane  Matter. 
So  that,  when  there  happens  fuch  a 
Concourfe  of  Circumftances,  that 
particular  Bodies ,  fewer  or  more, 
mu-ft  fuffer,  or  el fe  the  fetled  Frame, 
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or  the  ufual  Courfe  of  Things,  muft 
be  alter’d,  or  fbme  general  Law  of 
Motion  muft  be  hinder’d  from  taking 
place :  In  fuch  Cafes,  I  fay,  the 
Welfare  and  Intereft  of  Man  himfelf 
(as  an  Animal)and  much  more  That 
of  inferior  Animals, and  of  other  Pa  r- 
ticular  Creatures,  muft  give  way  to 
the  Care,  that  Providence  takes;  of 
Things  of  a  more  General  and  Im¬ 
portant  Nature  or  Condition. 

Thus  (  as  I  formerly  noted  )  God 
eftablifh’d  the  Lines  of  Motion,  which 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon  obferve,  tho’ 
heforefaw,  that,  from  thence,  there 
would  necelTarily,from  time  to  time, 
enfue  Eclipfes  of  thofe  Luminaries ; 
which  he  chofe  rather  to  permit, than 
to  alter  that  Courfe,  which,  on  feve^ 
ral  accounts,  was  the  moft  conveni¬ 
ent.  Thus  a  blown  Bladder,  or  a 
Foot-Ball,  falling  from  a  confiderable 
height  upon  the  Ground ,  rebounds 
upwards,  and  fo,  contrary  to  the  Na<- 
ture  of  Heavy  Bodies,  moves  from 
the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  left  the  Ca- 
tholick  Laws  of  Motion,  whereby 

the 
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the  Springynefs  and  Reflexion  of 
Bodies,  in  fuch  Circumftances,  are 
eftablifhed,  jfhould  be  violated  or  in¬ 
trench’d  upon. 

Thus, He  thought  not  fit  to  furnifh 
Sheep  with  Paws,  or  Tusks,  or  Swift- 
nefs,  or  Animofity,  or  Craft,  to  de¬ 
fend  or  preferve  themfelves  from 
Wolves  and  Foxes,  and  other  Beafts 
of  Prey.  And  tame  and  fearful 
Birds ,  Rich  as  Hens,  are  io  ill  provi¬ 
ded  for  defence,  that  they  feem  de- 
figned  to  be  the  food  of  Hawks, 
Kites ,  and  other  rapacious  Ones. 
Thus  Qyfiers ,  having  neither  Eyes 
nor  Ears,  are  not  near  fo  well  provi¬ 
ded  for,  as  the  generality  of  Beafts 
and  Birds  ,  and  even  moft  other 
Fifties.  And  thus  Silk-Worms  (to 
name  no  other  Catterpillars,)  ufual- 
ly  (  at  leaft  in  thefe  Countries^  live 
not  much  above  half  a  Year,  being 
left  furnifti’d  with  the  Requifites  of 
longevity,  than  the  generality  of 
Birds,  and  Beafts,  and  Fifties. 

I  have  thought  fit  to  lay  down  the 
two  foregoing  Limitations,  partly, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  they  will  be  of  ufe  to  me 
hereafter,  and,  partly,  becaufe  they 
contain  fomething,  that  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  what  hath  been  lately  Repre- 
fented  on  behalf  of  the  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  (  as  it  falls  under  the  Natu- 
raltjl's  Confideration.  )  For ,  by 
thefe  Limitations,  we  may  perceive, 
that  ’tis  not  juft ,  prefently  to  deny, 
or  cenfure  the  Providence  of  God  , 
when-ever  we  fee  fome  Creatures  left 
compleatly  furnifh’d  to  maintain 
themfeives;  or  lome  Cafes  left  provi¬ 
ded  for,  than  we  think  they  might 
be  ;  or  ieeming  Anomalies  permitted, 
which  we  look  upon  as  mifchievous 
Irregularities.  For  the  Welfare  of 
Men,  or  of  this  or  that  other  Parti¬ 
cular  fort  of  Creatures ,  being  not 
the  Only,  nor,  in  likelihood ,  the 
Principal  End  of  God,  in  making  the 
World  ;  it  is  neither  to  be  admir’d 
nor  reprehended ,  that  He  has  not 
provided  for  the  fafety  and  conveni- 
ency  of  Particular  Beings,  any  fur¬ 
ther, than  well  confifts  with  the W el- 
fare  of  Beings  of  a  more  confiderable 

Order, 
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Order,  and,  alfo,  will  comport  with 
his  Higher  Ends, and  with  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  more  General  Laws 
and  Cuftoms,  fetled  by  Him  among 
Things  Corporeal :  So  that  divers 
feeming  Anomalies  and  Incongrui¬ 
ties ,  whence  fome  take  occafion  to 
Queftion  the  Adminiftration  of 
Things ,  and  to  deny  the  Agency  of 
Providence  ,  do  not  only  comport 
with  it  ,  but  ferve  to  accomplifh  the 
Defigns  of  It. 

I  have  the  more  exprefly  declar  d 
my  Mind  on  this  occafion,  becaufe, 
indeed ,  of  the  two  main  Reafons, 
which  put  me  upon  fo  difficult  a 
Work ,  as  I  forefaw  this  Treatife 
would  be,  ns  one  was,  the  Love  I 
bear  to  Truth  and  Philofophical  Free* 
dom  \  fo  the  other  was,  a  juft  Con¬ 
cern  for  Religion.  For  thinking  it 
very  probable,  that,  in  (olnquifitive 
an  Age  as  This,  fbme  Obfervations, 
like  Mine,  about  Nature  itfelf  mights 
come  into  the  minds  of  Perfbns  ill- 
affedted  to  Divine  Providence ,  who 

would  be  glad  and  forward  to  wreft 
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them,  and  make  a  perverfe  ufe  of 
thenci;  I  thought  it  better,  that  fuch 
Notions  fhould  be  candidly  pro* 
pos’d,  by  One  that  would  take  care 
to  accompany  them  with  thofe  Cau¬ 
tions  ,  that  may  keep  them  from  be¬ 
ing  injurious  to  Religion. 

Having  premis’d  the  two  forego¬ 
ing  Advertifements,  to  obviate  Mif 
conftrutbions ,  I  hope,  I  may  now 
fafely  proceed  to  Particulars;  where¬ 
of,  for  Brevity’s  fake,  I  fhall.  here 
mention  but  a  few,  leaving  you  to 
add  to  them  thole  others,  that  oc¬ 
cur  in  other  parts  of  this  Treatife. 

In  the  firft  place  then,  I  fhail  take 
notice,  that  there  are  (everal  Instan¬ 
ces  ot  Perlons  that  have  been  choak’d 
with  a  Hair,  which  they  were  una¬ 
ble,  either  to  cough  up,  or  fwallow 
down.  The  realon  of  this  fatal  Ac¬ 
cident,  is,  probably,  (aid  to  be  the 
Irritation  that  is  made,  by  the  ftay  of 
founufual  a  thing,  as  a  Hair,  in  the 
Throat ;  which  Irritation  occafions 
very  violent  and  dilorderly,  or  con- 
vulfive,  Motions  to  expel  it,  in  the 
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Organs  of  Refpiration ,  by  which 
Means  the  continual  Circulation  of 
the  Blood,  neceffary  to  the  Life  of 
Man,  is  hinder’d,  the  Confequence 
whereof  is  fpeedy  Death.  But  this 
agrees  very  ill  with  the  Vulgar  Sup- 
pofnion  of  fuch  a  Kind  and  Provi¬ 
dent  Being,as  they  reprelent  Nature , 
which  is  always  at  hand  to  preferve 
the  Life  of  Animals,  and  fuccour 
them  in  their  (PhyCcalj  dangers 
and  diftreffes,  as  oceafion  requires. 
For  fince  a  Hair  is  fo  Bender  a  Body, 
that  it  cannot  flop  the  Throat,  fo  as 
to  hinder,  either,  the  free  paffage  of 
Meat  and  Drink  into  the  Stomach, 
or,  that  of  the  Air  to  or  from  the 
Lungs  ;  (  as  may  be  argued  from  di¬ 
vers  no- way  Mortal  Excrefcences  and 
Ulcers  in  the  Throat  J  were  it  not  a 
great  deal  better  for  Nature ,  to  let 
the  Hair  alone,  and  flay,  ’till  the 
Juices  of  the  Body  have  refolv’d  or 
confum’d  it,  or  fbme  favourable  Ac¬ 
cident  have  remov’d  it,  than  like  a 
paffionate  and  tranfported  Thing, op- 
pofe  it,  like  a  Fury,  with  fuch  blind 
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violence,  as,  inftead  of  eje£Hng  the 
Hair, expels  the  Life  of  him, that  was 
troubled  with  it  ?  . 

How  the  Gare  and  Wifdom  of 
Nature  will  be  recoriciPd  to  (b  im¬ 
proper  and  diforderly  a  Proceeding,! 
leave  Her  Admirers  to  confider.  But 
it  will  appear  very  reconcileable  to 
Providence ,  if  we  reflect  back  upon 
the  lately  given  Advertifement.  For, 
in  regard  of  the  ufe  andneceflity  of 
Deglutition  ,  and  in  many  Gales  of 
Coughing  and  Vomiting,  it  was,  in 
the  General, .  mofl:  convenient,  that 
the  Parts  that  minifter  to  thele  Moti¬ 
ons,  fhould  be  irritated  by  the  fudden 
Senfe  of  things  that  are  unufual, 
though,  perhaps,  they  would  not  be 
otherwife  dangerous  oroffenfive,  be- 
caufe  (as  we  formerly  noted,)’  kwas 
fit, that  the  Providence  of  God  fhould, 
in  making  Provifion  for  the  W elfare 
of  Animals ,  have  more  regard  to 
that, which  ufually  and  regularly  be¬ 
falls  them,  than  to  extraordinary  Ca¬ 
fes  or  unfrequent  Accidents. 

Though 
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Though  mo  ft  Women  are  offen¬ 
ded  with  the  Stink  of  the  finoaking 
Wick  of  a  Candle,  which  is  no  more 
than  Men  alfo  are,  yet  it  has  been 
frequently  oblerv’d,  that  Big-bellied 
Women  have  been  made  to  Milcar- 
ry  ,  by  the  fmell  of  an  extinguifh’d 
Candle ,  which  would  before  have 
indeed  difpleas’d,  but  not  endan¬ 
ger’d,  the  feme  Perfons :  So  that  it 
feems,  Nature,  is,  in  thefe  Cafes,  ve¬ 
ry  far  from  being  fo  prudent  and 
careful,  as  Men  are  wont  to  fancy 
Her,  fince,  by  an  Odour,  (which, 
if  calmly  receiv’d,  would  have  done 
no  harm  to  the  Teeming  Woman,) 
She  is  put  into  fuch  unruly  TranC 
ports :  And,  inftead  of  watching  for  . 
the  Welfare  of  the  Teeming  Wo¬ 
man  ,  whole  Condition  needed  a 
more  than  ordinary  mealure  of  Her 
care  and  tendernefs,  She  violently 
precipitates  her  poor  Charge  into  a 
danger,  that  oftentimes  proves  fatal, 
not  only  to  the  Mother, but  the  Child 
alfo. 


The 
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The  improper,  and  oftentimes 
hurtful,  Courfes  that  Nature  takes, 
in  Perfons  that  are  fick,  fbme  of  one 
Difeaft,  fome  of  another ,  will  be, 
hereafter,  taken  notice  of  in  oppor¬ 
tune  places ;  and  therefore,  for  the 
prefent,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
.Nature  feems  to  do  Her  Work  very 
weakly,  or  bunglingly,  in  the  Produ¬ 
ction  of  Monfters,whofe  Variety  and 
Numeroufhels  is  almoft  as  great  as 
their  Deformity,  or  their  Irregulari¬ 
ty;  infomuch  that  feveral  Volums 
have  been  written  ,  and  many  more 
might  have  been,  to  give  the  Delcri- 
ption  of  them.  How  thele  grofs 
Aberrations  will  agree  with  that 
great  Uniformity, and  exquifite  Skill, 
that  is  afcrib’d  to  Nature ,  in  her  fe- 
minal  Produftions,  I  leave  the  Natu- 
rifis  to  make  out.  I  know, that  lome 
of  them  lay  the  fault  upon  the  ftub- 
bornnefs  of  the  Matter ,  that  would 
not  be  obfequious  to  the  PUJHckP ov¬ 
er  of  Nature,  but  I  can  hardly  admit 
of  this  Account  from  Men  of  fuch 
Principles ,  as  they  are  that  give  it  : 

For 
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for  ’tis  ftrange  to  me,  they  fhould 
pretend,  that  Nature,  which  they 
make  a  kind  of  Semi-Deity,  flhould 
not  be  able  to  mould  and  faflhion  lo 
final!,  and  loft,  and  tractable,  a  Por¬ 
tion  of  Matter,  as  that  wherein  the 
firft  Model  and  Efformation  of  the 
Embrio  is  made  ;  when,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  tell  us,  That  ’tis  able,  in 
Sucking-Pumps,  to  raile,  and, if  need 
be,  fuftain,  whole  Tons  of  Water, to 
prevent  a  Vacuum:  And  can, in  Mines, 
tofs  up  into  the  Air,  Houles,  Walls, 
and  Caftles,  and,  perhaps,  the  Rocks 
they  are  built  on,  to  give  the  kindled 
Gun-powder  the  Expanfion,  that  its 
New  Rate  requires. 

Other  Arguments,  that,  by  a  light 
Change  and  eafie  Application,  may 
be  made  ufe  of  and  aided  to  thele, 
againft  the  Vulgar  Notion  of  Na¬ 
ture, may  be  met  with  in  divers  Parts 
of  this  Treatife,  and  efpecially  in  the 
VII.  Se£fion ;  for  which  Reafon 
( among  others)  I  decline  lengthning 
this  Part  of  my  Difcourfe  with  the 
mention  of  them. 
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I  forefee  it  may  be  Paid,  that,  ma¬ 
le  fs  we  admit  fuch  a  Being  as  A lature, 
to  contrive  and  manage  Things  Cor¬ 
poreal,  and,  in  a  Regular  and  Me¬ 
thodical  way,  diredt  them  to  their 
refpedfive  Ends,  there  will  appear 
no  vihble  Footfteps  or  Proof  of  a  Di¬ 
vine  Wifdom  in  the  Corporeal 
World.  And  this  Argument,  I  con- 
fefs,  is  fo  fpecious,  that  ’twas  one  of 
the  things  that  made  me  the  longeft 
hefitate,  what  I  fhould  think  of  the 
Receiv’d  Notion  of  Nature.  But  ha¬ 
ving  further  confider’d  the  matter,  I 
law  it  might  be  anfwer’d,  that  the 
curious  Contrivance  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  and  many  of  Its  Parts, and  the 
orderly  Courfe  of  Things  Corporeal, 
with  a  manifeft  Tendency  to  deter¬ 
minate  Ends,  are  Matters  of  Fact , 
and‘do  not  depend  upon  the  Suppofi- 
tion  of  fuch  a  Being,  as  they  call  Na¬ 
ture  ;  but,  fetting  afide  this  or  that 
Hjpothefis ,  may  be  known  by  In- 
fpedtion,  if  thofe  that  make  the 
Infpedlion  be  Attentive  and  Imparti¬ 
al  :  As,  when  a  Man  lees  a  Humane 
n  -  Body 
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Body  skilfully  Difledled  by  a  dexte¬ 
rous  Anatomift,  he  cannot,  if  he  be 
intelligent  and  unprejudic’d,  but  ac- 
knowledg,  that  there  is  a  moft  curi¬ 
ous  and  exquifiteContrivance  in  that 
Incomparable  Engine,  and  in  the  va¬ 
rious  Parts  oi  it ,  that  are  admirably 
fitted  for  diftin£t  and  determinate 
Functions  or  Ufes.  So  that  I  do  not  at 
all, nor  indeed  can,fuppreis  the  mani- 
feft  Tokens  of  Wiiciom  and  Defign, 
that  are  to  be  obferved  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Conftruftion  and  orderly  Ope¬ 
rations  of  the  World  and  Its  Parts  : 
But  I  endeavour  to  refer  thele  Indica¬ 
tions  of  Wifdom  to  the  true  and 
proper  Caufe.  And  whereas,  in  the 
Hypothecs  of  the  ObjeCtors,  there 
may  be  three  Caules  aflign’d  of 
thefe  Specimens  or  Foot-fieps  of 
Wifdom,  namely,  God ,  Nature 9  and 
Chance  ;  if,  according  to  the  Do¬ 
ctrine  by  me  propos’d,  Naturebt  laid 
afide,  the  Competition  will  remain 
only  between  God  and  Chance  :  And 
fure  he  mud  be  very  dull,  or  very 
ftrongly  prejudic’d,  that  JflaaU  think 

N  2  it 
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it  realonable  to  attribute  fuch  admi¬ 
rable  Contrivances  and  fuch  regular 
Condu&s,  as  are  oblervable  in  the 
Corporeal  World,  rather  to  Chance, 
(''which  isa blind  and  fenfelefs  Caule, 
or  indeed  no  proper  Caule  at  all,  but 
a  kind  of  Ens  rationis )  than  to  a.  mofl 
Intelligent  Beim?.  from  which  the  cu- 
rioufelt  productions  may  with  Con- 
gruity  be  expended:  Whereas, if  fuch 
a  Celebrated  Thing,  as  Nature  is 
commonly  thought,  be  admitted. 
Twill  not  be  near  fb  eafie  to  prove 
the  Wifdom  fand  confequently  the 
Exilfence)  of  God  by  His  Works, 
fince  they  may  have  another  Caule, 
namely,  that  molt  watchful  and  pro¬ 
vident  Being,  which  Men  call  Na¬ 
ture.  And  this  will  be  efpecially 
-  d  i  fficult  in  the  Peri  pat  etick  Hypothesis 
of  the  Eternity  (  not  of  Matter  only, 
for  in  that  the  Atomijls  and  others 
agreed  with  them  ,  but )  of  the 
World.  For,  according  to  this  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Univerfe,  there  appears 
no  necefiky,  that  God  fhould  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it,  (ince  he  did 
•  ,  '  Vi  .  v  •  '  not 
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not  make  this  Automaton ,  but  it  was 
always  Self-exiftent,  not  only  as  to 
Matter,  but  to  Form  too:  And  as 
for  the  Government  or  Adminiftrati- 
on  of  the  Bodies  it  confifts  of,  that  is 
the  proper  bufinefs  of  Nature .  And 
if  it  be  Obje&ed,  That  this  Being  is 
by  its  Aifertors  acknowledg’d  to  be 
fubordinate  to,  God  ;  I  fliall  anfwer, 
That ,  as,  upon  the 
Reafbns  and  Autho-  thc  Iv*  Se^L” 
rities  I  elfewhere  de¬ 
liver,  it  may  juftly  be  queftion’d, 
Whether  many  Philofophers ,  and 
perhaps  (bjrtie  Sefts  of  them  who  are 
Adorers  of  Nature ,  confels’d  Her  to 
be  but  the'  Subftitute  of  a  Superior 
and  Divine  Being  ?  So,  this  diftincH- 
on  and  fubordination  is  not  lb  eafie 
to  be  prov’d  againft  thole  that  fide 
with  thole  other  Ancient  Philofb- 
phers  ,  who  either  acknowledg’d  no 
fuch  thing ,  or  exprefly  deny’d  it. 
Befides  that,  this  Objection  fuppofes 
the  Exigence  and  Superiority  of  a 
Deity,  which  therefore  needs  to  be 
proved  by  other  ways;  whereas  in  the 

•N  ]  Hypothecs 
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flypotbefis  I  propofe,  the  fame  Ph<c- 
’  nomem  that  difcover  admirable  W if- 
dom  and  manifeft  Defigns  in  the 
Corporeal  World,  do  themfelves  af¬ 
ford  a  folid  Argument,  both  of  the 
Exiftence  and  of  fbme  of  the  grand 
Attributes  of  God,  with  which  the 
reft  ,  that  properly  belong  to  Him, 
have  a  necdfary  Connexion. 


SECT.  VI. 

V.  YJfAving,  in  the  foregoing  Se- 
f  ji  &i°ni  propos’d  fbme  of 
the  Confiderations ,  that  have  diffa- 
tisfied  me  with  the  Receiv'd  Notion 
of  Nature  ,  it  may  now  be  juftly  ex¬ 
pected,  that  I  fhould  alfb  confider, 
what  I  forefee  will  be  alledg’d  in  Its 
behalf,  by  the  more  Intelligent  of  Its 
Favourers.  And  I  fhall  not  deny  the 
Obje&ions,  I  am  going  to  name  a- 
gainft  my  Opinion ,  to  be  conftdera- 
ble,  efpecially  for  this  Reafbn,  that  I 
am  very  unwilling  to  feem  to  put 

fuch 
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fuch  an  Affront  upon  the  generality 
as  well  of  Learned  Men  as  of  Others, 
as  to  maintain,  that  they  have  built 
a  Notion  of  fo  great  weight  and  im¬ 
portance  upon  flight  and  iticonfide- 
rable  Grounds. 

The  Realbns,  that  I  conceive  may 
have  induced  Philofophers  to  take 
up,  and  rely  on,  the  Receiv'd  Notion 
of  Nature ,  are  fuch  as  thele  that  fol¬ 
low. 

And  the  firft  Argument,  as  one  of 
the  moll  obvious,  may  be  taken  from 
the  general  Belief,  or,  as  Men  fup- 
pofe,  Oblervation,  that  divers  Bo¬ 
dies,  as  particularly  Earth,  Water, 
and  other  Elements,  have  each  of 
them  its  natural  Place  affign’d  it  in 
the  Univerfe  ;  from  which  Place,  if 
any  portion  of  the  Element,  or  any 
mixt  Body,  wherein  that  Element 
predominates  ,  happens  to  be  re¬ 
mov’d, it  has  a  ftrong  inceffant  Appe¬ 
tite  to  return  to  it ;  becaule,  when 
’tis  therejt  ceafes  either  to  gravitate , 
or  (  as  fome  School  men  (peak  )  to 
levitate ,  and  is  now  in  a  place,  which 

N  4  Nature 
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Nature  has  qualified  to  preferve  it, 
according  to  the  Axiom ,  that  Locus 
confervat  locatum . 

To  this  Argument  I  anfwer,  that 
I  readily  grant,  that, there  being  fuch 
s  a  Quantity  of  very  bulky  Bodies  in 
the  World  ,  ’twas  neceffary  they 
fhould  have  Places  adequate  to  their 
bignefs ;  and  ’twas  thought  fit  by 
the  wife  ArchiteQ:  of  the  Qniverfe, 
that  they  fhould  not  be  all  blended 
together,  but  that  a  great  Portion  of 
each  of  them  fhould,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  things,  be  difpos’d  of  and 
lodg’d  in  a  diftinQ:  and  convenient 
Place.  But  when  I  have  granted 
this ,  I  fee  not  any  neceffity  of  gran¬ 
ting  likewife,  what  is  afferted  in  the 
Argument  above-propos’d.  For  In¬ 
animate  Bodies  having  no  Senfe  or 
Perception,  ( which  is  the  Preroga¬ 
tive  of  Animadverfive  Beings)  it 
muft  be  all  one  to  them  in  what 
Place  they  are,  beqaufe  they  cannot 
be  concern’d  to  be  in  one  Place  rather 
than  in  another,  fince  fuch  a  prefe¬ 
rence  would  require  a  knowledge 
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that  Inanimate  things  are  deftitute 
of.  And ,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a 
Portion  of  an  Element,  remov’d,  by 
force  or  chance,  from  what  they  call 
its  proper  Place, can  have  no  real  Ap¬ 
petite  to  return  thither  :  For,  who 
tells  it  ’tis  in  an  undue  Place, and  that 
it  may  better  its  Condition  by  remo¬ 
ving  into  another  ?  And  who  in¬ 
forms  it,  whether  that  Place  lies  on 
this  hand  of  it,  or  that  hand  of  it, 
or  above  it, or  beneath  it  ?  Some  Phi- 
lofophers  indeed  have  been  fome- 
what  aware  of  the  weaknels  of  the 
Argument,  drawn  from  the  vulgarly 
propos’d  Inftance  (  which  yet  is  the 
beft  that  is  wont  to  be  imploy’dj  of 
Earthy  Bodies ,  which  being  let  fall 
from  the  top  of  an  Houfe,  or  thrown 
into  the  Air,  do  of  themfelves  fall,  in 
a  dire£t  Line,  towards*  the  Centre 
of  the  Earth;  and  therefore  they 
have  ftrengthned  this  Argument,  as 
far  as  might  be,  by  pretending,  that 
thefe  Bodies  have  not  indeed,  as  for¬ 
mer  Philoiophers  were  wont  to 
think,  an  Appetite  to  defcend  to  the 
'  ,  '  Centre 
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Centre  of  the  Earth,  but  to  the  great 
Mafs  of  their  Connatural  Bodies.  I 
I  will  not  therefore  accule  thefe  Phi- 
lofbphers  of  the  inconfider ate  Opi¬ 
nion  of  their  PredecefTors ,  who 
would  have  Nature  make  all  heavy 
Things  affeCt  to  lodg  themfelves  in 
the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  which  (as 
was  formerly  noted, )  being  but  a 
Point,  cannot  contain  any  one  of 
them,  (how  little  foe ver  it  be  ^  but 
yet  the  Hypothecs  of  thele  Moderns 
is  liable,  though  not  to  that,  yet,  to 
other  weighty  Objections. 

For  the  Firft  Argument,  I  lately 
xmployM  ,  will  hold  good  againft 
thefe  Philofophers  too,  it  not  being 
conceivable,  how  an  Inanimate  Body 
fhould  have  an  Appetite  to  re-joy  n 
Homogeneous  Bodies,  neither  whole 
fituation,  nor  whole  diftance  from  it, 
it  does  at  all  know. 

.  Secondly ,  It  does  not  appear  that 
all  Bodies  have  fuch  an  Appetite, as  is 
prefum’d,  of  joyning  themfelves  to 
greater  Malfes  of  Connatural  Bodies; 
as,  if  you  File  the  end  of  an  Ingot  or 

Bar 
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Bar  of  Silver  ox  of  Gold ,  the  Filings 
will  not  ftick  to  their  own  Mals, 
though  it  be  approach’d  never  fc 
near,  or  made  to  touch  them,  and 
much  lefs  will  they  leap  to  it,  when 
his  at  a  diftance  from  them.  The  like 
may  be  laid  almoft  of  all  Confident 
Bodies  we  are  acquainted  with  ,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Loadjlone  and  Iron ,  and  Bo¬ 
dies  that  participate  of  one  of  thole 
two.  1  . 

Thirdly ,  ’Tis  obvious  to  them  that 
will  obferve,  that,  that  which  makes 
Lumps  of  Earth,  or  Terreftrial  Mat¬ 
ter, fall  through  the  Air  to  the  Earth, 
is  lome  general  Agent ,  whatever 
that  be,  which, according  to  the  wile 
difpofition  of  the  Author  of  the  Uni- 
verle,  determines  the  Motion  of  thole 
Bodies,  we  call  heavy,  by  the  Ihort- 
eft  ways  that  are  permitted  them, to¬ 
wards  the  Central  part  of  the  Terra¬ 
queous  Globe ;  Whether  the  Body, 
put  into  Motion  downwards,  be  of 
the  lame,  or  a*like,  or  a  quite  differ¬ 
ing  nature,  from  the  greater  Mals  of 
Matter,  to  which,  when  his  aggrega- 
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ted,  it  reds  there  ?  If,  from  the  fide 
of  a  Ship,  you  let  fall  a  Chip  of 
Wood  out  of  your  Hand, when  your 
Arm  is  fo  ftretqh’d  out,  that  the  Per¬ 
pendicular,  or  fhorteft  Line,  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  Water,  lies  never 
lb  little  without  the  Ship,  that  Chip 
will  fall  into  the  Sea,  which  is  a  fluid 
Body,  and  quite  of  another  Nature 
than  itfelf,  rather  than  fwerve  in  the 
Ieaft  from  the  Line  of  Direction,  as 
Mechanicians  call  it,  to  rejoyn  itfelf 
to  the  great  bulk  of  Wood,  whereof 
the  Ship,  though  never  fo  big,  con- 
fifts.  And,  on  the  other  fide,  if  a 
Man,  (landing  upon  the  Shore  juft  by 
the  Sea,  fhall  pour  out  a  Glafs  of 
Water,  holding  the  Glafs  juft  over 
his  Feet,  that  Water  will  fall  into 
the  Sand,  where  ’twill  be  immedi¬ 
ately  foak’d  up  and  difperfed,  rather 
than  deviate  a  little,  to  joyn  itfelf  to 
lo  great  a  Mats  of  Connatural  Body, 
as  the  Ocean  is. 

And  as  to  what  is  generally  be¬ 
liev’d,  and  made  part  of  the  Argu¬ 
ment  that  I  am  anfwering,  That 

Water 
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Water  does  not  weigh  in  Water,  be- 
caufe  it  is  in  its  own  natural  Place, 
and  Elements  in  proprio  loco  non  gra- 
vitant.  I  deny  the  matter  of  Faft, 
and  have  convinc’d  divers  curious 
Perfbns  by  Experi¬ 
ment,  *  that  Water  * See  thf  APPen‘ 

,  7  .  dix  to  the  Hydro- 

does  gravitate  W  flat*  Paradoxes, 

Water,  as  well  as  out 
of  it,  though  indeed  it  does  not  prx- 
gravitate ,  becaufe  ’tis  Counter-bal- 
lanc’d  by  an  equal  weight  of  Colla¬ 
teral  Water,  which  keeps  it  from 
defending. 

AndLaftly,  For  th# Maxim,  that 
Locus  confervat  locatum ;  befides  that, 
it  has  been  prooflefly  afferted,  and 
therefore ,  unlefs  it  be  cautioufly 
explain’d ,  I  do  not  think  my  felf 
bound  to  admit  it ;  befides  this ,  I 
fay,  X  think,  that  either  the  proper 
Place  of  a  Body  cannot  be  inferr’d, 
as  my  Adverfaries  would  have  it, 
from  the  Natural  tendency  of  a  Bo¬ 
dy  to  it ;  or  elfe  it  will  not  hold  true 
in  general,  that  Locus  conjervat  loca¬ 
tum  ;  as  when>  for  Inftance,  a  poor 
*  '  unlucky 
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unluky  Seaman  falls,  from  the  Main- 
yard  of  a  Ship,  into  the  Water, 
does  the  Sea,  to  which  he  makes 
filch  haft,  preferve.  him  or  deiiroy 
him  ?  And  when  in  foul  Chim¬ 
ney,  a  lump  of  Soot  falls  into  the 
Hearth,  and  prefently  burns  up 
there,  can  we  think  that  the  Wif- 
dom  of  Nature  gave^the  Soot  an  Ap~ 
petite  to  haften  to  the  Fire,  as  a 
greater  Bulk  of  its  Connatural  Body, 
or  a  Place  provided  by  Nature  for 
its  Confervation. 

And  now  I  {peak  of  fuch  an  In¬ 
nate  Appetite*  of  Conjunction  be¬ 
tween  Bodies  ;  *1  remember,  what 
I  lately  forgot  to  mention  in  a  litter 
place  ;  That  Bubbles  themfelves  may 
overthrow  the  Argument,  I  was  An- 
fwering.  For  if  a  Bubble  happens 
to  arile  from  the  bottom  of  aVeffel 
to  the  upper  Fart  of  it,  we  are  told* 
that  the  Hafte,  wherewith  the  Air 
moves  thorow  Water,  proceeds  from 
the  Appetite  it  has  to  quit  that  Pre¬ 
ternatural  Place ,  and  re-joyn  the 
Element,  or  great  Mafe  of  Air,  de¬ 
tain’d 
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tain’d  at  the  very  Surface  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  by  a  very  thin  skin  of  that  Li¬ 
quor,  together  with  which  it  con¬ 
futes  a  Bubble.  Now  I  demand, 
how  it  comes  to  pais,  that  this  Ap¬ 
petite  of  the  Air,  which,  when  it  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Water,  and 
alfo  in  its  paifage  upwards,  is  fup- 
pos’d  to  have  enabled  it  to  Afcend 
with  Co  much  eagernefs  and  force, 
as  to  make  its  way  thorow  all  the 
incumbent  Water,  (which  polfibly 
was  very  deep,)  fhould  not  be  able, 
when  the  Air  is  arriv’d  at  the  very 
top  of  the  Water,  to  break  thorow 
lb  thin  a  Membrane  of  Water  , 
as  ulually  ferves  to  make  a  Bub¬ 
ble,  and  which  fuffices  to  keep  it 
from  the  beloved  Conjunction  witli 
the  great  Mafs  of  the  External  Air  ? 
efpecially  fince  they  tell  us,  that  Na¬ 
tural  Motion  grows  more  quick,  the 
nearer  it  comes  to  the  End  or  Place 
of  reft ;  the  Appetites  of  Bodies  en- 
creafing,  with  their  approaches  to 
the  Good  they  afpiie  to ;  upon  which 
account, Falling  Bodies, as  Stones,  &c . 

are 
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are  (aid  (  though  falfefly  )  to  en- 
create  their  fwiftnefs,the  nearer  they 
come  to  the  Earth.  But  if,  fetting 
afide  the  Imaginary  Appetite  of  the 
Air,  we  attribute  the  Ateenfion  of 
Bubbles  to  the  Gravity  and  PrefTure 
upwards  of  the  Water,  ’tis  eafie  Hy- 
droftatically  to  Explicate,  why  Bub¬ 
bles  often  move  flower  when  they 
come  near  the  Surface  of  the  Water, 
and  why  they  are  detain’d  there  ; 
which  laft  Phenomenon  proceeds 
from  this,  that  the  .Preilure  of  the 
Water  being  There  inconfiderable, 
’tis  not  able  to  make  the  Air  quite 
Surmount  the  Refiftence  made  by 
the  Tenacity  of  the  Superficial  Part 
of  the  Water.  And  therefore  in 
good  Spirit  of  Wine ,  whole  Tena- 
'  city  and  Glutinoufnefs  is  far  lefs  than 
that  of  Water,  Bubbles  rarely  conti¬ 
nue  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Liquor, 
but  are  prelently  broken  and  vanifh. 

And  to  make  this  prefum’d  Appe¬ 
tite,  of  the  fmalier  Portions  of  the 
Air  to  unite  with  the  greatMafs  of  it, 
appear  the  Ids  probable  ;  I  fhail  add 
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that  I  have  often  obferv’d,  that  Wa- 
ter, in  that  Rate  which  is  ufually  call’d 
'  its  Natural  State,  is  wont  to  have 
ftore  of  Aerial  Particles  mingled 
with  it,  notwithftanding  the  Neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  External  Air,  that 
is  incumbent  on  the  Water,  as  may 
appear  by  putting  a  Glafs  full  of 
Water  into  the  Receiver  of  the  new 
Pneumatical  Engine.  For  the  Pref 
fine  of  the  External  Air  being  by 
the  Pump  t^ken  off,  there  will,  from 
time  to  time,  difclpfe  themfelves  in 
the  Water,  a  multitude  of  Bubbles, 
made  by  the  Aerial  Particles, that  lay 
conceal’d  in  that  Liquor. 

And  I  have  further  trjPd,  as  I 
doubt  not  but  fome  others  alio  have 
done,  that,  by  exaQdy  inclofing, 
in  a  conveniently  fhap’d  Glafs  , 
feme  Water, thus  freed  from  the  Air, 
and  leaving  a  little  Air  at  the  top  of 
the  Veffel,  which  was  afterwards 
Fet  by  in  a  quiet  place  ;  the  Cor- 
pufcles  of  that  incumbent  Air  did, 
one  after  another,  infinuate  them- 
felves  into  the  Water,  and  remain’d 
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lodg’d  in  it  j  fo  little  Appetite  has 
Air,  in  general,  to  flee  all  Affocia- 
tion  with  Witer ,  and  make  its 
efcape  out  of  that  Liquor ;  though, 
when  fenfible  Portions  of  it  happen 
to  be  under  Water,  the  great  ine¬ 
quality  in  Gravity,,  between  thofe 
two  Fluids,  makes  the  Water  prefs 
up  the  Air.  But,  though  ’twere  eafie 
to  give  a  Mechanical  Account  of  the 
Phenomena  of  mingled  Air  andW^a- 
ter,  yet,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  done 
in  few  Words,  I  fhall  not  here  un¬ 
dertake  it ;  the  Phenomena  them- 
feives  being  fufficient,  to  render  the 
Supposition  of  my  Adverfaries  irm 

probable.  . 

Another  Argument,  in  favour  ot 
the  Received  Opinion  of  Nature, 
may  be  drawn  trom  the  itrong  Ap¬ 
petite,  that  Bodies  have  to  recover 
their  Natural  fiate ,  when  by  any 
means  they  are  put  out  of  it,  and 
thereby  forced  into  a  State  that  is 
called  J Preternatural ,  as  we  fee,  that 
Air  being  violently  comprefsM  in  a 
blown  Bladder,  as  fbon  as  the  force 
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is  remov’d,  will  return  to  its  firft 
Dimenfions  :  And  the  Blade  of  a 
Sword  being  bent  by  being  thruft 
againft  the  Floor,  as  foon  as  the 
force  ceates ,  reftores  ittelf,  by  its 
innate  power,  to  its  former  ftraight- 
nefs :  And  Water,  being  made  Hot 
by  the  fire  ,  when  ’tis  removed 
thence,  haftens  to  recover  its  former 
Coldnefs. 

But  though  I  take  this  Argument 
to  have  much  more  weight  in  it, 
than  the  foregoing  ;  becaute  it  teems 
to  be  grounded  upon  fuch  real  Phe¬ 
nomena.  of  Nature,  as  thofe  newly 
recited,  yet  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
Cogent. 

In  Anfwer  to  it  therefore,  I  fhall 
repretent,  that  it  appears  by  the  In- 
ftances  lately  mention’d ,  that  the 
Propoters  of  the  Argument  ground 
it  on  the  affe&ions  of  Inanimate  ' 
Bodies.  Now,  an  Inanimate  Por¬ 
tion  of  Matter  being  confelfedly  de¬ 
void  of  Knowledge  and  Sente,  I  tee 
noReafon,  why  we  flhould  not  think 
it  uncapable  of  being  concern’d  to  b$ 
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in  One  ftate  or  conftitution  ,  rather 
than  Another,  fince  it  has  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  that,  which  it  is  in  at  pre- 
fent,  nor  remembrance  of  that,  from 
which  it  was  forc’d  ,  and  confe- 
quently,  no  Appetite  to  forfake  the 
Former,  that  it  may  return  to  the 
Latter.  But  every  Inanimate  Bo¬ 
dy,  (to fay  nothing  now  of  Plants 
and  Bruit  Animals,  becaufe  I  want 
time  to  launch  into  an  ample  Di~ 
fcourfe)  being  of  itfelf  indifferent  to 
all  Places  and  States,  continues  in 
in  that  Place  or  State  to  which  the 
aGionand  refiftence  of  Other  Bodies, 
and  efpecially  Contiguous  Ones,  ef¬ 
fectually  determine  it. 

As  to  the  Inftance  afforded  by  W a- 
ter,  I  confider,  that  before  it  be  aF 
ferted,  That  Water,  being  Heated, 
returns  of  itfelf  to  its  Natural  Cold- 
nefs,  it  were  fit,  that  the  Affertors 
fhould-  determine,  what  degree  or 
meafure  of  Coldnefs  is  Natural  to 
that  Liquor ;  and  this,  if  I  miftake 
not,  wilt  be  no  eafie  Task.  ’Tis  true 

indeed7,  that,  in  reference  to  us  Men, 
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Water  is  ufually  Cold,  beeaufe  its 
minute  Parts  are  not  16  briskly  agita- 
ted,  as  thole  of  the  Blood  and  Juices, 
that  are  to  be  found  in  our  Hands, 
or  other  Organs  of  Feeling.  But, 
that  Water  is  aftually  cold  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  Frogs,  and  thofe  Fifhes  that 
live  in  it,  whole  Blood  is  cold  as  to 
our  Senfe,  has  not,  that  I  knovy  of, 
been  prov’d,  nor  is  ealie  to  bd  16. 
And  I  think  it  yet  more  difficult  to 
determine,  what  degree  of  Coldnefs 
is  natural  to  Water, lince  this  Liquor 
perpetually  varies'  its  Temperature, 
as  to  Cold  and  Heat,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  Contiguous  or  the 
Neighbouring  Bodies,  especially  the 
Ambient  Air.  And  therefore  the 
Water  of  an  unfhaded  Pond,  for  In- 
ftance,  though  it  rells  in  its  proper 
and  natural  Place,  av*  they  {peak*  yet 
in  Autumn,  if  the  Weather  be  fair, 
the  Temperature  of  it  will  much  va¬ 
ry  in  the  cent  pals  ol  the  lame  Day, 
and  the  Liquor  will  be  much  hotter 
at  Noon,  than  early  in  the  Morning, 
pr  at  Midnight ;  though  this  great 

0  ]  diver- 
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diverfity  be  the  Eff'eft  only  of  a  Na¬ 
tural  Agent,  the  Smy  afting  accor¬ 
ding  to  its  regular  Courle.  And,  in 
the  depth  of  W  inter,  ’tis  generally 
confefs’d,  that  Water  is  much  colder 
than  in  the  Heat  of  Summer  ;  which 
jfeems  to  be  the  Realon  of  what  is  ob- 
ferv’d  by  Watermen,  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing,  namely,  that  in  Rivers, 
Boats  equally  Laden  will  not  fink 
{ o  deep  in  Winter  as  in  Summer,  the 
cold  Condenfing  the  Water,  and 
confequently  making  it  heavier  in 
fpecie ,  than  it  is  in  Summer,  when 
the  Heat  of  the  Ambient  Air  makes  it 
more  thin.  In  divers  parts  of  Jfrick , 
that  Temperature  is  thought  natural 
to  the  Water,  becaufe  ’tis  that  which 
it  ufually  has,  which  is  far.  hotter 
’  than  that  which  is  thought  natural 
to  the  fame  Liquor  in  the  frigid 
Zone.  And,  I  remember,  on  this 
occafion,  what  perhaps  I  have  elfe- 
where  mention’d  upon  another,  that 
the  Ruffnn  Czars  chief  Phyfician  in¬ 
form’d  me,  that  in  fome  Parts  of  Si* 
beria ,  (  one  of  the  more  Northern 
* '  ;  /  Provin- 
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Provinces  of  that  Monarch’s  Empire, 
Water  is  fo  much  more  Cold,  not 
only  than  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  but 
than  in  England^  that  two  or  three 
foot  beneath  the  furface  of  the 
Ground,  all  the  Year  long  (  even  in 
Summer  itfelf,)  it  continues  Concre¬ 
ted  in  the  form  of  Ice,  folntenie  is 
the  Degree  of  Cold  that  there  feems 
natural  to  it.  This  odd  Phenomenon 
much  confirms  what  I  lately  intima¬ 
ted,  of  the  Power  oi  Contiguous  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  efpecially  of  the  Air,  to  va~ 
ry  the  Degree  of  the  coldnefs  of  Wa¬ 
ter.  I  particularly  mention  the  Air, 
becaufe,  as  far  as  I  have  try’d,  it  has 
more  Power  to  bring  Vv  ater  to  its 
own  Temperature,  than  is  common¬ 
ly  fuppos’d.  For  though ,  if,  in  Sum¬ 
mer-time,  a  Man  puts  his  Hand  into 
Water,  that  has  lain  expos’d  to  the 
Sun,  he  will  ufually  feel  it  Cold,  and 
fb  conclude  it  much  colder ,  than 
the  Ambient  Air  *,  ytt ,  that  may  of¬ 
ten  happen  upon  another  Account  , 
namely,  that  the  Water  being  ma¬ 
ny  Hundred  times  a  more  Denfc 
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Fluid  than  the  Air,  and  confifting  of 
Particles  more  apt  to  infinuate  therm 
felves  into  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  a 
greater  Part  of  the  Agitation  of  the 
Blood  and  Spirits,  contained  in  the 
Hand,  is  communicated  to  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  thereby  loft  by  the  Fluids 
that  part  with  it.  And  the  Minute 
Particles  of  the  Water,  which  are, 
perhaps,  more  Supple  and  Flexible, 
infinuating  themfelvesinto  the  Pores 
of  the  Skin,  which  the  Aerial  Parti¬ 
cles,  by  Realon  of  their  Stifnefs,  and 
perhaps  Length,  cannot  do  ;  they 
come  to  affetl  the  (bmewhat  more 
.  Internal  Parts  of  the  Hand,  which, 
being  much  Hotter  than  the  CuticuU 
or  Scarf-skin,  makes  us  feel  them 
very  Cold ;  as,  when  a  Sweating 
Hand  is  plung’d  into  Luke-warm 
Water,  the  Liquor  will  be  judg’d 
Cold  by  Him,  who,  if  his  Other 
Hand  be  very  Cold,  will  with  it  feel 
the  fame  W ater  Hot.  To  confirm 
which  Conjefture,  Ifhall  add,  that, 
having  fometimes  purpofely  taken  a 
Seal’d  Weather-glafs,  whole  inclu- 
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ded  Liquor  was  brought  to  the  Tem- 
•  peratifre  of  the  Ambient  Air,  and 
thruft  the  Ball  of  it  under  Water, 
kept  in  the  lame  Air,  there  would 
be  difcover’d  no  fuch  Coldnefs  in 
the  Water,  as  One  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  ;  the  former  Reafon  of  the 
fenfible  Cold  the  Hand  feels,  when 
thruft  into  that  Liquor,  having  here 
no  Place.  To  which  I  (hall  add,  that 
having,  for  TryaPs  fake,  made  Wa¬ 
ter  very  Cold,  by  disTolving  Sal-ar- 
moniac  in  it ,  in  Summer  time,  it 
would,  after  a  while,  return  to  its 
ufual  degree  of  Warmth.  And, 
having  made  the  fame  Experiment 
in  Winter,  it  would  return  to  fuch  a 
CoIdnefs,as  belong’d  to  it  in  that  Sea¬ 
son  ;  So  that  it  did  not  return  to  any 
Determinate  degree  of  Coldnefs,  as 
Natural  to  it,  but  to  that  Greater 
or  Leffer,  that  had  been  Accidentally 
given  it  by  the  Ambient  Air,  before 
the  Sd-armoniac  had  Refrigerated 
It. 

As  to  the  Motion  of  Reftitution,ob- 
fervable  upon  the  Removal  or  Cea- 
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fingof  the  Force  in  Air  violently  com- 
prefs’d,  and  in  the  Blade  of  a  Sword  - 
forcibly  bent  ;  I  confefs  it  feems  to 
me  a  very  difficult  Thing,  to  affign 
the  true '  Mechanical  Caufe  of  It. 
But  yet,  I  think  it  far  more  likely, 
that  the  Caufe  fhould  be  Mechani¬ 
cal,  than,  that  the  Effed  proceeds 
from  fuch  a  W  atchfulnefs  of  Nature, 
as  is  pretended.  For  Firft,  I  que- 
ftion,  Whether  we  have  any  Air 
here  Below,  that  is  in  Other  than  a 
Preternatural  or  Violent  State  ,  the 
Lower  Parts  of  our  Atmofpherical 
Air  being  conftantly  comprefs’d  by 
the  weight  of  the  Upper  Parts  of  the 
fame  Air,  t  hat  lean  upon  them. 

As  for  the  Reftitution  of  the  bent 
Blade  of  a  Sword  ,  and  fuch  like 
Springy  Bodies,  when  the  force  that 
bent  them  is  remov’d  ;  my  Thoughts 
about  the  Theory  of  Springynes  be¬ 
long  to  another  Paper. .  And  there¬ 
fore,  I  fhall  here  only,  by  way  of 
Argument  ad  Hpminem ,  confider, 
in  Anfwer  to  the  Objeftion  \  That 

if,  for  Example,  you  take  a  fome- 
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what  long  and  narrow  Plate  of  Sil¬ 
ver,  that  has  not  been  hammer’d,  or 
comprefs’d,  or,  which  is  furer,  has 
been  made  red-hot  in  the  Fire,  and 
buffer’d  to  cool  leafurely,  you  may 
bend  it  which  way  you  will,  and  it 
will  conftantly  retain  the  laft  curve 
Figure,  that  you  gave  It.  But  if, 
having  again  ftreightned  this  Plate, 
you  give  it  fome  fmart  ftroaks  of  a 
Hammer,  it  will,  by  that  meerly 
Mechanical  Change,  become  a  Sprim 
gy  Body  :  So  that,  if  with  your 
Hand  you  force  it  a  little  from  its 
Rectitude,  as  fbon  as  you  remove 
your  Hand,  it  will  endeavour  to  re¬ 
gain  its  former  Streightnefs.  The 
like  may  be  obferv’d  in  Copper  , 
but  nothing  near  (o  much,  or  fcarce 
at  all,  in  Lead.  Now  upon  thefe 
Phenomena,  I  demand.  Why,  ifA^z- 
ture  be  lb  careful  to  re  (lore  Bodies 
to  their  former  State,  She  does  not 
reftore  the  Silver  Blade  or  Plate  to 
its  RebHtude,  when  it  is  bent  this 
way  or  that  way,  before  itbe  Ham¬ 
mer’d  ?  And  why  a  few  ftroaks  of  a 
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Hammer  (  which,  ading  violently, 
feems  likely  to  have  put  the  Metal 
into  a  Preternatural  State, )  fhould 
gjititlg  the  Blade  to  Nature  s  peculiar 
Care,  and  make  Her  lolicitous  to 
reftore  it  to  its  Reditude,  when  it 
is  forc’d  from  It  ?  And  W  hy,  if  the 
Springy  Plate  be  again  Ignited  and 
Refrigerated  of  itfelf,  Nature  aban¬ 
dons  Her  former  Care  of  It,  and  fuf- 
fers  it  quietly  to  continue  in  what 
crooked  Pofture,  One  pleales  to  put 
it  into  ?  Not,  now,  to  demand  a 
Reafon  of  Nature* s  greater  Partiali¬ 
ty  to  Silver,  and  Copper  and  Iron, 
than  to  Lead  and  Gold  itfelf,  in  Re¬ 
ference  to  the  Motion  of  Reftitution  j 
I  fhall  add  to  what  1  was  juft  now 
faying,  that  even  in  Sword-Blades 
it  has  been  often  obferv’d ,  That 
though,  if  foon  after  they  are  bent, 
the  force  that  bent  them  be  with¬ 
drawn,  they  will  nimbly  return  tq 
their  former  ftraightnefs  ;  yet,  if 
they  f  which  are  not  the  only  Sprin¬ 
gy  Bodies,  of  which  this  has  been  ob¬ 
ferv’d,)  be  kept  too  long  bent,  they 
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will  lole  the  Power  of  recovering 
their  former  ftreightnefs,  and  conti¬ 
nue  in  that  crooked  Pofture,  though 
the  force  that  put  them  into  it  ceafe 
to  a£t :  So  that*  it  feems,  Nature  eafi- 
ly  forgets  the  care  She  was  prefum’d 
to  take  of  it,  at  firft. 

There  is  an  Axiom  that  paffes  for 
current  among  Learned  Men,  'viz. 
Nullum  violtntum  durabile ,that  leems 
much  to  favour  the  Opinion  of  the 
Naturifts ,  fince  ’tis  grounded  upon 
a  Suppofition,that  what  is  violent, is, 
as  fuch,  contrary  to  Nature ,  and,  for 
that  Reafon,  cannot  laft  long.  And 
this  trite  Sentence  is,  by  the  Schools 
and  even  fome  Modern  Philofophers, 
lb  particularly  apply’d  to  Local  Mo¬ 
tion*  that  fome  of  them  have*  not 
improbably,  made  it  the  Charabteri- 
ftick  token,  whereby  to  diftinguifh 
Natural  Motions  from  thole  that  are 
not  lb  ;  that  the  Former  are  perpetu¬ 
al,  or  at  leaft  very  durable,  whereas 
the  Later*  being  continually  check’d 
more  and  more  by  the  Renitency  of 
Nature ,  do  continually  decay  ,  and 
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within  no  long  time  are  fupprefs’d  or 
extinguifh’d  :  Bat,  on  this  occafion, 

I  mu  ft  crave  leave  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Reflexions. 

1.  It  may  be  juftly  Queftion’d, 
upon  Grounds  laid  down  in  another 
Part  of  this  Effay,  Whether  there 
be  any  Motion,  among  Inanimate 
Bodies,  that  deferves  to  be  call’d  Vi¬ 
olent,  in  ContradiftinXion  to  Natu¬ 
ral  ;  lince  among  fuch,  all  Motions, 
where  no  Intelligent  Spirit  inter¬ 
venes,  are  made  according  to  Catho- 
lick,  and  almoft,  if  not  more  than 
almoft,  Mechanical  Laws. 

2.  Methinks,  the  Peripateticks , 
who  are  wont  to  be  the  moft  forward 
to  imploy  this  Axiom,  fhould  find 
but  little  Realon  to  do  lo,if  they  con- 
fider  how  unfuitable  it  is  to  their 
DoXrine,  That  the  vaft  Body  of  the 
Firmament  and  all  die  Planetary 
Orbs  are,  by  the  Primum  Mobile, 
with  a  ftupendious  fwiftnels, whirl  d 
about,  from  Eafl  to  Weft,  in  four  and 
twenty  Hours,  contrary  to  their  Na¬ 
tural  tendency  ;  and,  That  this  vi¬ 
olent 
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olent  and  rapid  Motion, of  the  incom¬ 
parably  greater  Part  of  the  Univerfe, 
has  lafted  as  long  as  the  World  itfelf, 
that  is,  according  to  Arifiotle ,  for  in¬ 
numerable  Ages. 

5.  W'e  may  oblerve  here  below , 
that  the  Ebbing  and  Flowing  of  the 
Sea,  which  is  generally  fiippos’d  to 
proceed  either  from  the  Motion  of 
the  Moon,  or  that  of  the  Terreftrial 
Globe,or  fome  other  External  Caule, 
has  lafted  for  fome  Thoufands  of 
Years,  and  probably  will  do  lb,  as 
long  as  the  prelent  Syftem  of  our 
Vortex  lhall  continue.  Iconfider  al- 
fo,  that  the  other  great  Ocean,  the 
Atmofphere,  confifts  of  numberlels 
Myriads  of  Corpulcles,  that  are  here 
below  continually  kept  in  a  violent 
State;  fince  they  are  Elaftical  Bo¬ 
dies, whereof  theLower  are  ftill  com- 
prefs’d  by  the  weight  of  the  Higher. 
And,  to  make  a  Spring  of  a  Body,  it 
is  requifite  that  it  be  forcibly  bent  or 
ftretch’d,  and  have  fuch  a  perpetual 
endeavour  to  fly  open,  or  to  fhrink 
in,  that  it  will  not  fail  to  do  lb,  as 
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foon  as  the  External  Force,  that  hin¬ 
der’d  it,  is  remov’d.  And,  as  for 
the  States  of  Inanimate  Bodies,  I  do' 
not  lee,  that  their  being  or  not  being 
Natural  can  be,  with  any  certainty, 
concluded,  from  their  being  or  ribt 
being  very  Durable.  For ,  not  to 
mention,  that  Leaves  that  wither  in 
a  few  Months  ,  and  even  Bloflbms 
that  often  fade  and  fail  oft  in  few 
Days,  are  as  well  Natural  Bodies,  as 
the  folid  and  durable  Trees  that  bear 
them  ;  ’us  obvious,  that,  whether 
we  make  the  State  of  Fluidity,  or 
that  of  Congelation, to  be  that  which 
-  is  Natural  to  Water,  and  the  other 
that, which  is  Violent;  Its  change 
from  one  of  thole  States  into  ano¬ 
ther,  and  even  its  return  to  its  for¬ 
mer  State,  is  oftentimes,  at  fomeSea- 
fons,  and  in  feme  Places,  made,  very 
fpeedily,  perhaps  in  an  Hour  or  fefs, 
by  Cables  that  are  acknowledg’d  to 
be  Natural.  And  Mifts.Hail, Whirl¬ 
winds,  Lightning,  Falling-Stars ,  to 
name  no  more,notwithftanding  their 
being  Natural  Bodies,  are  far  from 

being 
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being  lading,  efpecially  in  compare  • 
fon  of  Glads, wherein  the  Ingredients, 
Sand  and  Fixt  Salt,  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  great  violence  off  he.  And 
the  Motion  that  a  thin  Plate,  or  /len¬ 
der  Wire,  of  this  Glafs  can  exercife, 
to  redore  it/elf  to  its  former  Pofition, 
when  forcibly  bent,  is  (in  great 
part )  a  lading  Erfe£t  of  the  fame 
violence  of  the  Fire.  And  fb  is  the 
mod:  durable  perteverance  of  the  In- 
dilfolublenefs  of  the  Alcalifate  Salt, 
that  is  one  of  the  two  Ingredients  of 
Glafs,  notwithdanding  its  being  ve¬ 
ry  eafily  diffoluble  in  Water  and 
other  Liquors,  and  not  uneafily  e’ne 
in  the  moiit  Air  itfelf. 

There  is  a  diftindion  of  Local  Mo¬ 
tion,  into  Natural  and  Violent ,  that 
is  fb  generally  receiv’d  and  us’d, both 
by  Philosophers  and  Phyficians,that, 

I  think,  it  deferves  to  have  fpecial 
Notice  taken  of  it  in  this  Se&ion ; 
fince  it  implicitely  contains  an  Argu¬ 
ment  for  the  Exiftence  of  the  Thing 
call’d  Nature ,  by  fuppofing  it  fo 
manifefl:  a  Thing,  as  that  an  Impor- 
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cant  Difti-nS ion  may  juftly  be  groun¬ 
ded  on  It.  , 

This  imply’d  Obje£tion  ,  I  con- 
fels,  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  clear ; 
not  for  any  great  Force,  that  is  con¬ 
tained  in  It,  but  becaufe  oi  the  Am¬ 
biguity  of  the  Terms,  wherein  the 
Diftindfion  is  wont  to  be  imployM : 
For  moft  Men  fpeak  of  the  propos’d 
DiftinQion  of  Mot  ion ,  in  ib  oblcure, 
or  fo  uncertain  a  way,  that  ’tis  not 
eafie  to  know  what  they^  mean  ly 
either  of  the  Members  of  It.  But 
yet  fome  there  are,  who  endeavour 
to  fpeak  Intelligibly?  (and  for  that 
are  to  be  commended  )  and  define 
Natural  Motion  to  be  That,  whole 
Principle  is  within  the  Moving  Bo* 
dy  itfelf ;  and  Violent  Motion ,  That 
which  Bodies  are  put  into  by  an  Ex¬ 
ternal  Agent  or  C>aufe.  Ann,  m 
in  regard  thele  Ipeak  more,  clearly 
than  the  reft,  I  fhall  here  principally 
confider  the  lately  mention’d  Diftm- 
aion  ,  in  the  Senfe  They  give  It. 
T  fay  then,  that,  even 

*  — * 

this  Explication,  I  am  not  fatished 

with 
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with  the  Dillinftion  i  For,  whereas 
\is  a  Principle  received,  and  fre- 
,  quently  employ’d  ,  by  Anftotle 
and  his  Followers,  iQiticc^iiidl  nwve~ 
tur  ab  alio  movetnr  ;  it  Teems,  that, 
according  to  this  Axiom,  all  Motion 
may  be  called  Violent ,  fince  it  pre¬ 
cedes  from  an  External  Agent ;  and 
indeed,  according  to  the  School  Phi- 
lofophers ,  the  Motion  of  far  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Vifible  World, 
though  this  Motion  be  moft  Regular 
and  Lading,  muft,  according  to  the 
propos  d  Diftinflion  ,  be  reputed 
Violent ;  fince  they  aflert ,  that  the 
Immenfe  Firmament  itfelf,  and  all 
the  Planetary  Orbs,  (  in  companion 
of  which  vaft  Cceleftial  Part'of  the 
World,  the  Sublunary  Part  is  little 
more  than  a  Phylical  *  Point , )  is 
perpetually  (  and  againft  its  Na¬ 
tive  Tendency,  )  hurry’d  about  the 
the  Centre  of  the  World,  once  in 
Twenty  four  Hours,  by  an  External, 
though  Invifible,  Agent,  which  they 
therefore  call  the  Primum  Mobile . 
.And  as  lor  the  Criterion  of  Natural 
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Motion,  that,  Its  Principle  is  within 
the  Moving  Body,  it  may  be  faid, 
that  all  Bodies,  once  in  the  btate  of 
ASual  Motion,  whatever  Caule 
firft  brought  them  to  It,  are  mov’d 
by  an  Internal  Principle  :  As,  for 
Inftahce,  an  Arrow,  that  actually 
flies  in  the  Air  towards  a  Mark  ,  . 
moves  by  tome  Principle  or  other 
refuting  within  itlelf ;  for ,  it  does 
not  depend  on  the  Row  ’twas  foot 
out  of,  fince  ’twould  continue,  tho 
That  were  Broken,  or  even  annihi¬ 
lated  ;  nor  does  it  depend  upon  the 
Medium ,  which  more  refills  than 
a  (lifts  its  Progrefs,  as  might  be  eaii- 
lv  fhewn,  if  it  were  needful  ;  and, 
if  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  Ambient 
Air  either  to  be  annihilated  ,  or 
(which  in  our  Safe  would  be  Mqui- 
aknt,)  render’d  uncapable  ot  either 
furthering  or  hindring  itsProgreis, 

I  fee  not  why  the  Motion  _ot  the  Ar¬ 
row  muft  necelTarily  ceafe,  fince  in 
tlfls  Cafe  there  remains  no  Medium 
to  be  penetrated,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  oppole  its  Progrefs.  When  in 
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a  Watch  that  is  wound  up,  the 
Spring  endeavours  to  unbend  or  dil: 
play  itfelf ;  and  when  the  String  of 
a  drawn  Bow  is  broken  or  let  go, 
the  Spring  of  the  former,  and  the 
woo  y  Part  oi  the  later,  does  each, 
return  to  alefs  crooked  Line.  And 
though  thefe  Motions  be  occafioned 
by  the  forcible  Atis  of  External  A- 
gents,  yet  the  Watch,  Spring,  and 
the  Bow,  have  in  themlelves  (  for 
ought  appears  to  thofe  I  Reafcn 
with, )  an  inward  Principle  ,  by 
which  they  are  mov’d  till  they  have 
attain’d  their  Pofition.  Some,  per¬ 
haps,  would  add,  that  a  Squib,  ora 
Rocket,  though  an  artificial  Body, 
feems,  as  well  as  a  falling  Star,  to 
move  from  an  Internal  Principle  : 
But  I  fhall  rather  oblerve,  that,  on 
the  other  fide,  External  Agents  are 
requifite  to  many  Motions,  that  are 
acknowledg’d  to  be  Natural,  as,  to 
omit  the' Germination  and  Flourilh- 
ing  of  divers  Plants  ,  as  Onions  , 
Leeks,  Potato’s,  &.c.  though  hung 
up  in  the  Air,  by  the  heat  of  the 
*  v  P  3  '  f'  Sun 
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Sun  in  the  Spring  ;  to  pafs  by  this, 
I  fay,  if  in  the  Pneumatical  Engine 
or  Air-Pump,  you  place  divers  In¬ 
fects  ,  as  Bees ,  Flies ,  Caterpil¬ 
lars,  &c.  and  withdraw  the  Com¬ 
mon  Air  from  the  Receiver,  they 
will  lye  movelefs,  as  if  they  were 
dead,  though  it  be  for  ieveral  hours, 
vvhilft  they  are  kept  from  enjoying 
the  prefence  of  the  Air  :  But,  when 
the  External  Air  is  permitted  again 
to  return  up6n  them,  they  .will  pre- 
fentlv  be  reviv’d,  (as  I  have  with 
pleafure  try’d, )  and  be  brought  to 
move  again,  according  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  Kinds  ;  as  if  a  Fly,  for  In- 
fiance,  refembled  a  little  Windmill 
in  this,  that  being  Movelefs  of  itfelf, 
it  required  the  Adfion  of  the  Air  to 
ppt  its  Wings  and  other  Parts  into 
Motion .  But,  to  infill  no  farther  on 
thefe  Arguments  ad  Homwem ,  we 
may  conlider ,  that,  fince  Motion 
does  not  eflentially  belong  to  Matter, 
as  Diyifibility  and  Impenetrablenefs 
are 'believ’d  to  do  ;  the  Motions  of 
all  Bodies,  at  leaft  at  the  beginning 
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of  Things,  and  the  Motions  of  moft 
Bodies,  the  Caufes  of  whole  Moti¬ 
ons  we  can  difcern,  were  imprefs’d 
on  them,  either  by  an  External  Im¬ 
material  Agent,  God;  or  by  other 
Portions  of  Matter  (  which  are  alio 
Extrinfecal  Impellers  )  afting  on 
them. 


Natura  eft  Prin- 
cipium  quoddam  & 
Caufa,  cur  id  mo- 
veatur  &  quiefcat, 
in  quo  ineft,  CSV. 
Ariftot.  Aufcult. 
lib.  II.  cap.  i. 


And  this  occafion  invites  me  to 
pbferve,  that,  though  .Motion  be 
defervedly  made  one  of  the  Principal 
Parts  of  AriJlotNs 
Definition  of  Na¬ 
ture  ,  yet  Men  are 
wont  to  call  fuch 
Motions  Natural,  as 
are  very  hard  to  di- 
ffinguifh  from  thole, 
they  call  Violent .  Thus,  when  Wa¬ 
ter  falls  down  to  the  Ground,  they 
tell  us,  that  this  Motion  is  Natural  to 
that  Liquor,  as  ’tis  a  heavy  Body  ; 
but  when  a  Man  fpurts  up  Water 
out  of  his  Mouth  into  the  Air,  they 
pronounce  that  Motion ,  becaufe  of 
its  tendency  upwards,  to  be  contrary 
to  Nature.  And  yet  when  he  draws 

P  4  Water 
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Water  into  his  Mouth,  by  fucking  it 
through  a  long  Pipe  held  Perpendi¬ 
cularly  ,  they  will  have  this  Motion 
of  the  Watet ,  through  direftly  up- 
wards,  to  be  not  V iolent ,  but  Natu¬ 
ral.  So  when  a  Foot-Ball,  or  Blow  n 
Bladder,  being  let  fall  upon  a  hard 
Floor,  rebounds  up  to  a  good  height, 
the  Delcent  and  Alcent  are  both  laid 
to  be  Natural  Motions ,  though  the 
former  tends  towards  the  Centre  of 
the  Eart;h, and  the  later  recedes  as  far 
as  it  can  do  from  it.  And  fb  it  from 
a  confiderable  height  you  let  fall  a 
Ball  of  fome  dole  Wood,  that  yet  is 
not  too  heavy,  as  Oak  or  the  like,  in¬ 
to  a  deep  Veflel  of  Water,  it  will  de- 
fcend  a  great  way  in  that  Liquor,  by 
a  Natural  Motion  \  and  yet  its  con¬ 
trary  Motion  upwards  ought  not  to 
be  efteem’d  Violent ,  fince,  according 
to  the  Schools,  being  lighter  in  Spe- 
cie  than  Water,  his  Natural  toil  to 
aifefl:  its  proper  Place,  for  which 
purpofe  it  mull  afcend  to  the  top  of 
the  Liquor,  and  lye  afloat  there  ; 
and  yet  his  from  thefe  tendencies  to 
u.  *  d  ^  •  oppolite 
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oppofite  Points,  (  as  the  Zenith  and 
the  Nadir )  that  Men  are  wont  to 
judg  many  Motions  of  Bodies  to  be 
Natural  or  Violent, 

And  indeed,  fince  it  mull  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  a  Lifelels  and  Infenfible  Bo¬ 
dy,  to  what  place  ’tis  made  to  move, 
all  its  Motions  may,  in  fome  relpeft, 
be  laid  to  be  Natural ,  and  in  another, 
Violent :  For  as  very  many  Bodies  of 
vifible  Bulk  are  let  a  moving  by  Ex¬ 
ternal  Impellents,  and,  on  that  (core, 
their  Motions  may  be  faid  to  be  Vio¬ 
lent  ;  fb  the  generality  of  Impell’d 
Bodies  do  move  either  upwards, 
downwards,  &c,  toward  any  Part 
of  the  W orld,  in  what  Line  or  Way 
Ibever  they  find  their  Motion  leaft 
refilled  ;  which  Impulfe  and  Ten¬ 
dency,  being  given  by  vertue  of 
what  they  call  the  general  Laws  of 
Nature  ,  the  Motion  may  be  laid  to 
be  Natural . 

I  might  here  take  notice,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Epicurean  Hypothecs, 
it  need  not  at  all  be  admitted,  that 
Motion  mull  be  produc’d  by  fuch  a 
‘  ;  Principle, 
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Principle,  as  the  Schoolmens  Nature. 
For,  according  to  that  great  and  an¬ 
cient  Sedfc  of  Philofbphers,  the  Ato- 
mijls,  every  indivifible  Corpufele  has 
actual  Motion,  or  an  inceffant  endea¬ 
vour  to  change  Places,  eifentially 
belonging  to  it,  as  ’tis  an  Atom  :  In- 
fomuch  that  in  no  cafe  it  can  be  de¬ 
priv’d  of  this  Property  or  Power. 
And  all  fenfible  Bodies  being,  accor¬ 
ding  to  thefe  Phyfiologers,but  cafual 
Concretions  or  Coalitions  of  Atoms  ; 
each  of  them  needs  no  other  Princb 
pie  of  Motion,  than  that  unlofeable 
endeavour  of  the  Atoms  that  com- 
pofe  it,  and  happen,  on  the  account* 
of  Circumfeances,  to  have  the  Ten¬ 
dency  of  the  more  numerous,  or  at 
leafi:  the  predominant,  Corpufeles, 
determin’d  one  way.  And  to  thefe 
I  might  add  fome  other  fuchRefle&i- 
ons.  But  I  fhall,  in  this  place,  fay 
no  more  concerning  Motion,  not  only 
becaufe,  even  after  having  confider’d 
the  differing  Definitions,  that  Jrifto- 
tie ,  CkrteJiM,  and  fome  other  Philofb¬ 
phers,  have  given  of  it,  I  take  it  to 
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f>e  too  difficult  a  Subje£t,  to  be  clear¬ 
ly  explicated  in  few  words  ;  but  be- 
caufe  the  only  occafion  I  had  to  men¬ 
tion  it  here,  was,  to  fhew  that  the 
vulgar  Diftinftion  of  it  into  Natural 
and  Violent  is  not  fo  clear  and  well- 
grounded,  as  to  oblige  us  to  admit 
(  what  it  luppofes,^  that  there  is 
flich  a  Being,as  the  Naturifis  aifert. 

I  come  now  to  confider  the  Argu¬ 
ment ,  that  may  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  the  Receiv'd  Notion  of  Nature , 
from  the  Critical  Evacuations  which 
happen  at  certain  times  in  Difeafes, 
and  the  ftrange  Shifts  that  Nature 
fometimes  makes  ufe  of  in  them,  to 
free  Herfelf  from  the  Noxious  Hu¬ 
mours  that  opprefs’d  Her. 

This  Argument  I  willingly  ac- 
knowledg  to  be  very  confiderable. 
For  we  really  fee,  that  in  Continual 
Feavers,  efpecially  in  hotter  Cli¬ 
mates,  there  do  ufually  happen ,  at 
certain  times  of  the  Difeafes  ,  Nota¬ 
ble  and  Critical  Commotions  or  Con¬ 
flicts  ,  after  which  the  Morbifick 
Matter  is  difpos’d  of  and  difcharg’d 
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byWays  ftrange  and  furprifing,  to 
the  great  and  fpeedy  Relief  of_the 
Patient, if  not  to  his  perfect  Cure;  as 
may  appear  by  many  Instances, to  be 
met  with  in  the  Observations  of  Phy- 
ficians  about  Feavers,  Pleurifies,  &c. 
Upon  this  Account,  I  take  the  Argu¬ 
ment  drawn  from  CrijWs  to  be  much 
the  weightieft,  that  can  be  urg’d  for 
the  Opinion  from  which  I  Diffent, 
and  therefore  I  (Ball  employ  the 
more  words  in  clearing  this  impor¬ 
tant  Difficulty. 

In  order  to  this,  I  defire  it  may  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  I  do  not  only  ac¬ 
knowledge  but  teach,  that  the  Body  of 
a  Man  is  an  incomparable  Engine , 
which  the  mod  wile  Author  of 
Things  has  fe>  skilfully  fram’d  ,  for 
Lifting  very  many  Years, that, if  there 
were  in  it  an  Intelligent  Principle  of 
Self-prefervacion,  (  as  the  Natnrijls 
fuppofe  there  is)  Things  would  not, 
in  mojl  Caf's,  be  better  or  otherwife 
manag’d,  for  the  Confer vation  of  the 
Animals  Life,  than  they  generally 
are.  So  that  the  Queftivn  is  not, 
,  '  Whether 
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Whether  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  and  Wifdom  exercis’d,  in 
th tCrifes's  of  Difeafes,but  upon  what 
x^ccount  it  is,  that  thefe  appohte 
Things  are  perform’d  ?  The  Univer- 
fal  Opinion  of  Phyficians  is,  that  \is 
that  Intelligent  Principle  they  call 
Nature ,  which,  being  felicitous  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Patient,  and  di- 
ftrefs’d  by  the  quantity  or  hurtful- 
nefs  of  the  Morbifick  Matter, watches 
Her  opportunity  (efpecially  when 
\is  .concodted)  to  expel  it  haftily 
out  of  the  Body, by  the  moft  fafe  and 
convenient  Ways,  which,  in  the  pre¬ 
lent  condition  of  the  Patient,  can  be 
taken.  And  I, on  the  other  fide,attri- 
bute  Crifes's  to  the  Wifdom  and  or¬ 
dinary  Providence  of  God,  exerting 
Itfelf  by  the  Mechanifm ,  partly  of 
that  great  Machine,  the  World ,  and 
partly  of  that  Smaller  Engine,  the 
Human  Body ,  as  ’tis  conltituted  in 
the  Patients  prefent  Circumftance. 
And  the  Reafens  that  hinder  me, 
from  acquiefeing  in  the  general  Opi¬ 
nion  of  Phyficians  about  Crjfes'sfi re 
principally  thefe.  Firjl , 
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Firft,  I  obferve  that  Crifesysy  pro¬ 
perly  (6  call’d,  do  very  feldom  hap- 
pen  in  other  than  Feavers,  and  the 
like  acute  Difeafes ;  where,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  common  Courfe  of 
Things,  the  Malady  is  terminated, 
in  no  long  time,  either  by  Recovery, 
or  Death ,  or  a  change  into  fome 
other  Difeafe  :  But  Chronical-fick- 
nelTes,  fuch  as  Coughs,  Dropfies, 
Gouts,  &c.  unlefs  they  happen  to  be 
accompany ’d  with  Feaverifh  Di- 
llempers ,  are  not  wont  to  have  Cri- 
fes's  ;  which  argues, that  Nature  doth 
not  make  Critical  Evacuations, upon 
the  account  of  fuch  Care  and 
Watchfulnefs ,  as  Phyficians  afcribe 
them  to :  Since  She  neglefts  to  em¬ 
ploy  lo  Salutary  an  Expedient  in 
Dileafes,  that  are  oftentimes  no  leis 
Dangerous  and  Mortal,  than  divers 
acute  Difeafes,  which  She  attempts 
to  Cure  by  Crifes's. 

Next  I  conlider,  that  Critical  Eva¬ 
cuations  may  be  procur’d  by  the  bare 
Mechanifmof  the  Body.  For,byver- 
tue  of  That,  it  will  often  happen, 

that 
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that  the  Fibres,  or  motive  Organs  of 
the  Stomach,  Bowels ,  and  other 
Parts,  being  Biftended  or  Vellicated 
by  the  Plenty  or  Acrimony  of  the 
Peccant  Matter,  will,  by  that  Irrita-  • 
tion,  be  brought  to  contract  them- 
Pelves  vigoroully,  and  to  throw  out 
the  Matter  that  offends  the  Parts, 
either  by  the  Emunftories  or  Com¬ 
mon-Shores  of  the  Body, or  by  what¬ 
ever  Paifages  the  prolcribM  Matter 
can  be,  with  mold  eale,  ^hfcharg’d. 
Thus,  when  fome  Men  find  their 
Stomachs  burden’d  with  a  Clog  of 
Meat  or  Drink,  they  ule  to  thruft 
their  Fingers  into  their  Throats, and, 
by  that  Mechanical  way ,  provoke 
the  Stomach  to  disburden  itfelf  of  its 
offenfive  Load,  without  being  behol¬ 
den  to  Natures  Watchfulnefs  for  a 
Crifis,  which  probably  She  would 
not  fat  leaft  lo  (ealbnably,)  attempt. 
And  thus,  whereas  his  ulual  enough, 
for  Crifes^s  to  be  made  in  Feavers  by 
large  Hamorrhag?  s  at  the  Nofe ,  and 
fometimes  at  other  Parts,  which  is 
alcrib’d  to  Natures  W  atchful  Solici¬ 
tude 
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tude  for  the  Patients  Recovery ;  I 
muft  take  leave  to  add,  that  it  hath 
been  divers  times  obferv’d,  that, even 
after  Death,  large  Bleedings  have 
fucceeded ,  at  the  Nofe  and  other 
Parts  of  the  Body  :  Which  fhews, 
that  fuch  Excretions  may  be  made 
by  vertue  of  the  Struftmeof  it,  and 
the  Turgefcence  and  Acrimony  of 
the  Humours,  without  any  Defign 
of  Nature,  to  fave  the  Life  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  already  Dead. 

Indeed,  if  it  did  appear  by  Expe- 
rience,  'that  all,  or  almoft  all,  the 
Crzfes'sof  Difeafes,  did  either  expel 
the  Morbifick  Matter,  or  at  leaft  no¬ 
tably  relieve  the  Patient,  the  Critical 
Attempts  of  Nature  would  much  fa¬ 
vour  the  Opinion  Men  have  con¬ 
ceiv’d  of  her  Vigilance  and  Conduft: 
But  unwelcome  InP.ances  daily 
fhew,  that,  as  feme  Crifes^s  are  Salu¬ 
tary,  (  as  they  call  them  )  fo  others 
prove  Mortal.  And  among  thofe  that 
do  not  direftly  or  prefently  kill  the 
Patient,  there  are  divers  that  leave 
him  in  a  worle  Condition,  than  he 
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was  before.  And  therefore,  I  won¬ 
der  not, that  Phy  ficians  have  thought 
themfelves  oblig’d  to  lay  down  feve- 
ral  Circumftances,  as  neceffary  Re- 
quifites  of  a  laudable  C rifts,  if  any  of 
which  be  wanting,  ’tis  not  thought 
of  the  beft  kind  ;  and  if  the  contrary 
to  lorne  of  them  happen,  ’tis  to  be 
judg’d  either  pernicious,  or  at  leaft 
hurtful.  For,  whereas  there  are  two 
general  Ways,  fuppos’d  to  be  em¬ 
ploy’d  by  Nature  in  making  Crifes’s, 
the  one  by  expulfion  of  the  Peccant 
Matter  out  of  the  Body,  and  the 
other  by  the  fetling  of  the  Matter 
fomewhere  within  it:  Neither  of 
thele  two  Ways  is  conftantly  fuc- 
cefsful. 

And  therefore  Experience  hath 
oblig’d  Pbyficians  to  divide  Cnfes's , 
not  only  into  perfect,  that  fully  deter¬ 
mine  the  event  of  the  Difeafe,  and 
imperfect ,  that  do  but  alter  it  for  the 
better  or  the  worfe;  but  into  Salutary , 
that  quite  deliver  the  Patient,  and 
Mortal,  that  deftroy  him.  And  to 
a  Perfect  and  Salutary  Crifis,  fome 
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Learned  Men  require  no  lefs  than  fix 
Conditions;  namely,  that  it  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Signs  of  Cotdion  of  the 
Peccant  Matter;  that  it  be  made  by  a 
manifeft  and  fufficiently  copious  Ex¬ 
cretion  or  Tran  Cation ;  that  it  be 
made  upon  a  Critical  Day,  as  the  !e- 1 
venth,  fourteenth,  twentieth,  &c. 
that  it  leave  no  ReMcks  behind  it, 
that  may  indanger  a  Relapfe  ;  that 
it  be  made  fafelv,  that  is,  without 
dangerous  Symptoms :  And  laftly, 
that  it  be  Ratable  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Dileafe,  and  the  Patient.  By  this 
it  may  appear,'  that  ’tis  no  common 
thing  to  meet  with  a  Perfect  and  Sa¬ 
lutary  'Crifui  fo  many  laudable  Con¬ 
ditions  muff  concur  in  it ;  and  in¬ 
deed  Nature  doth  ufiially  take  up 
tjdtK  but  imperfeftly  good  Ones, and 
itwere  happy  if  She  made  not  better, 
provided  She  made  no  worle.  But 
’tis  found,  by  fad  Experience,  that 
She  roufes  Herfetf  up  to  ma ke  aCrifif, 
not  only  upon  improper,  and,asPhy- 
ficians  call  them,  Intercident  Days, 
itich  as  the  Third,  Fifth,  Ninth,  &c. 
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or  upon  thofe  they  call  Empty  or  Me¬ 
dicinal  Days,  which  feldom  afford 
any  CV//£r,and  much  feldomer  a  good 
One,  but  alfo  when  there  appear  not 
any  figns  of  Coftion,  or  at  lead  of 
due  Coftion,  and  by  thefe  unfeafbn- 
able  Attempts  weaken  the  Patient, 
and  encreafe  the  Malady,  or  perhaps 
make  it  fpeedilv  Mortal.  Nor  will 
it  juffifie  Nature ,  to  fay,  with  fbme 
Learned  Phyficians,  that  thefe  At> 
tempts  are  Accidentally  brought  on 
by  the  Acrimony  or  Importunity  of 
the  Morbifick  Matter,  by  which  She 
is  provok’d,  before  the  time,  to  en¬ 
deavour  an  Expulficn  of  it.  For  if 
Nature  be  indeed  fb  Prudent  and 
Watchful  a  Guardian  ,  as  She  is 
thought,  She  ought  not  to  fuffer  Her- 
felf  to  be  provok’d  to  ad  Prepofte- 
roufly,  and  make  furious  Attempts, 
that  lavifii  to  no  purpoie,  orworfe 
than  no  purpofe ,  that  little  ftrength 
the  Patient  hath  fb  much  need  of 
And  therefore  Phyficians  do  often¬ 
times  very  well,  when,  to  aft  agree-* 
ably  to  the  Diftates  of  Prudence, 
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they  forget, how  much  Wildom  they 
are  wont  to  afcribe  to  Nature,  and 
employ  their  beft  Skill  and  Remedies 
to  fupprefs  or  moderate  the  inordi¬ 
nate  Motions,  or  the  improper  and 
profile  Evacuations  ,  that  irritated 
Nature  raflbjly  begins  to  make.  And 
though  the  Crifes's  that  are  made  by  a 
Meta  ft  afis  of  the  Peccant  Matter,  or 
by  lodging  it  in  feme  particular  Part 
of  the  Body,  whether  External  or  In¬ 
ternal,  be  oftentimes,  when  they  are 
not  Salutary,  (bmewhat  lefs  Hurtful, 
than  thofe  that  are  made  by  Excretf 
on;  yefthefe  do  frequently,  though 
perhaps  more  (lowly,  prove  Dange¬ 
rous  enough,  producing  (ometimes 
inward  Impofthumes,and  (ometimes 
External  Tumors,  in  Parts  that  are 
either  Noble  by  their  Functions,  or 
by  their  Situation,  or  Connexion,  or 
Sympathy  with  others,  that  are  not 
to  be  without  Hazard  or  great  Incon¬ 
venience  opprefskl. 

I  know  that  Phyficians  make  it  a 
great  Argument  of  Nature's  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Skill,  that  She  watches 
v  ,  /  t  for 
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for  die  Concoction  of  die  Peccant 
Matter,  before  She  roufes  Herfelf  up 
to  expel  it  by  a  Crifis.  W  hat  is  to 
be  meant  by  this  Cocticn  of  Humours 7 
( for  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Coot  ion  of  the  Aliments') 
they  are  not  wont  fo  clearly  to  de¬ 
clare.  But,  as  1  under  Hand  it,  when 
they  fay  that  a  Portion  of  Peccant 
Matter  is  brought  to  Codtion,  they 
mean, that  it  has  acquir’d  fuch  a  Dif 
pofition,as  makes  it  more  fit,than  be¬ 
fore, to  be  feparated  from  the  founder 
Portion  of  the  Mafs  of  Blood, or  from- 
the  confident  Parts,  to  which  it  per¬ 
haps  formerly  adhered,  and  to  be  af¬ 
terwards  expell’d  out  of  the  Body. 
This  may  be  partly  exemplified  by 
what  happens  in  iome  recent  Colds  , 
where  theLungs  are  affedted,in  which 
we  fee,  that,  after  a  few  days,  the 
Phlegm  is  made  more  fluid;  and  that 
which  is  lodg’d  in  the  Lungs,  (  not 
flicking  fb.faft  to  the  infide  of  the 
A f per  a  Arteria  )  is  eafily  brought  up 
by  Coughing ,  which  could  not  dif- 
lodg  it  before.  And  in  Feavers,  that 
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leparation  in  the  Urine ,  formerly 
Cloudiefs,  that  Phyficians  look  upon 
as  a  good  fign  of  Qoction ,  leems  to 
be  produc’d  by  fome  part  of  the  .Pec¬ 
cant  Matter,  that,beginning  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  Blood ,  mingles 
with  the  Urine,  and  is  not  ufually  di- 
ftinguifh’d  from  it,  whilft  this  Li¬ 
quor  is  warm ;  but  when  it  is  grown 
cold, does,  on  the  (core  of  its  Weight 
or  Texture,  fbmewhat  recede,  and 
appear  in  a  diftinfl:  Form,  as  of  a 
Cloud,  a  Sediment,  &c.  But  what¬ 
ever  they  mean  by  Cool  ion ,  ’tis  plain 
enough,  by  what  hath  been  lately 
noted,  that,  on  many  occafions,  Na¬ 
ture  doth  not  wait  for  it ,  but  unfea- 
fonably,  and  oftentimes  dangeroufly, 
attempts  to  profcribe  the  Matter  that 
offends  Her,  before  it  be  duly  pre¬ 
par’d  for  Expulfiom 

I  come  now  to  that  Circurnftance 
of  Crijes's,  that  is  thought  the  mod 
Wonderful,  which  is,  that  Nature 
does  oftentimes  by  very  unufual 
Ways,  and  at  unexpended  Places, dif- 
charge  die  Matter  that  offends  Her, 
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and  thereby  either  Cures,  or  nota¬ 
bly  Relieves,  the  Patient.  And  it 
muft  not  be  deny’d,  that,  in  feme 
cafes,  the  Critical  Evacuations  have 
fo me  what  of  Suprrfing  in  them  ; 
and  I  (hall  alfo  readily  grant,  that, 
N.  B.  [  Divine  Providence  may  ex- 
predy  interpofe,  not  only  in  the  in- 
iiiftion  of  Difeafes  by  way  of  Pu~ 
nifhment,  but  in  the  removal  of 
them  in  the  way  of  Mercy.]  But, 
fetting  afide  thefe  extraordinary  Ca¬ 
fes,  I  think  it  not  abfurd  to  conje¬ 
cture,  that  the  performances  of  Na¬ 
ture,  in  common  Crifes's  ,  may  be 
probably  referred,  partly  to  the  par- 
ticular  condition  of  the  Matter  to 
be  expelfd,  and  partly y  (and  indeed 
principally)to  feme  peculiar  Difpofi- 
tion  in  the  Primitive  Fabrick  of  feme 
Parts  of  the  Patients  Body,  or  feme 
unufual  change  made  in  the  Con- 
ftruction  of  thefe  Parts  by  the  Dif- 
eafe  itfelf,or  other  Accidents ;  which 
Original  or  Adventitious  difpofition, 
of  the  Sick  Man’s  Body,  not  being 
vifible  to  us,  at  Ieaft  wliilft  he  is  a-, 
lT  v  r  v'  '  CL  4  live, 
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live,  we  are  apt  to  afcribe  the  un- 
expedted  Accidents  of  a  Crijts,  if  it 
prove  Salutary,  to  the  wonderful 
Providence  of  Nature.  And,  if  it 
happen. to  be  other  than  Salutary, 
we  are  wont  to  overlook  them.  To 
illuftrate  this  Matter,  w?e  may  con- 
fider ,  that  plentiful  Evacuations  , 
procured  by  Medicines  ,  are  a 
kind  of  Artificial  Crifes's  ;  We  fee, 
that  fome  Bodies  are  fo  conftituted, 
that,  although  the  peccant  Humour, 
wrought  on  by  the  Medicine,  ought, 
as  the  Phyfitian  thinks,  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  by  Siege,  and  indeed  is  w^ont 
to  be  fo,  in  the  Generality  of  thofe 
that  take  that  kind  of  Medicine,  as, 
for  Infbmce,  Rhubarb  or  Senna  ;  yet 
the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Stomach  will  make  that  an 
Emetick ,  which  was  intended  to  be, 
and  regularly  fhould  be,  a  Cathartic k. 
Nor  does  this  Cbnffitution  of  the 
Stomach  equally  regard  all  Purging 
Medicines ;  for  the  fame  Stomach, 
that  will  rejeft  them  in  the  Form, 
for  Inffance,  of  a  Potion,  will  quietly 
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entertain  them,  being  in  the  Form  of 
Pills.  And  to  this  let  me  add  what  we 
abler  ve  of  the  Operation  of  Mercury  ; 
which  though, if  it  be  duly  prepared, 
it  is  ufually  given  to  procure  Saliva¬ 
tion,  efpecially  to  Succulent  Bodies  ; 
yet  there  are  lome  Patients,  wherein^ 
inftead  of  Salivating,  ’twill  violently 
and  dangeroully  work  downwards, 
like  a  Purge,  or  make  Ibsne  other 
unexpected  Evacuation.  And  I  have 
leen  a  Patient,  who,  though  Young 
and  very  Fat,  could  not  be  brought 
to  Salivate,  neither  by  the  Gentler 
ways,  nor  by  Turbith-Mineral  and 
Other  harlher  Medicines,  though 
adminiftred  by  very  skilful  Phyfiti- 
ans  and  Chyrurgeons.  And  this 
Peculiarity  may  be  as  well  Contra¬ 
sted)  as  Native.  For  lome  Perlons, 
efpecially  after  Surfeits,  having  been 
rufly  dealt  with,  or  at  leaft  tyr’d  out 
with  a  Medicine  of  this  or  that  kind 
of  Form,  will  afterwards  Nauleate 
and  Vomit  up  the  like  Medicine, tho’ 
in  other  Bodies  it  be  never  fo  far 
from  being  Emetick.  We  lee  alio, that 

lome- 
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{Sometimes  Sudorifick  Medicines,  in- 
ftead .  of  procuring  Sweat ,  prove 
briskly  Diuretick ,  and  fometimes 
either  Purging  or  Vomitive.  From 
all  this  we  may  Argue ,  that  the 
qualities  of  the  irritating  Matter, and 
much  more  the  particular  difpofiti- 
on  of  the  Patients  Body,  may  pro¬ 
cure  Evacuations  at  unexpected  Pla¬ 
ces.  I  remember  too, that, among  the 
Obfervations  I  have  met  with  of  fa¬ 
mous  Phyfitians,  there  arelnftances 
of  Periodical  and  Critical  Evacua¬ 
tions,  at  very  inconvenient,  as  well 
as unufual,  Vents;  as fome Women 
are  Recorded  to  have  had  their  Men- 
fes ,  fometimes  at  the  •  Eyes,  fome- 
times  at  the  Navil,  and  fometimes 
at  the  Mouth  ;  of  which  there  {eems 
no  caufe  fo  probable,  as  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  Structure,  whether  Native  or 
Adventitious,  of  the  Internal  Parts 
concern’d  in  that  difcharge  ;  and  of 
fitch  unufual  Structures,  Anatomifts 
mult  have  teen  Many,  fince  I  my  felf 
have  obferv’d  more  than  One  orT wo. 
If  thefe  uncommon  Ways  of  difpofing 
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of  the  Morbifick  Matter  were  al¬ 
ways.  Salutary  to  the  Patient,  the 
Argument  grounded  on  them  would 
have  more  weight  :  But  though 
moft  Men  take  notice  of  this  fort  of 
Cr/Jes's  ,  but  when  they  are  Lucky, 
yet  an  Impartial  Obferver  fhall  often 
find,  that  ill-condition’d  and  hurt¬ 
ful  Cnfes^s  may  be  made  by  unufual 
and  unexfpefted  ways.  And,  in 
ibme  Translations  of  the  Morbifick 
Matter  to  diftant  and  nobler  Parts, 
perhaps  it  will  be  as  difficult  to 
fhew,  by  what  Channels  or  known 
Ways  the  Matter  pafs’d  from  one  to 
another,  as  ’tis  to  determine,  how 
it  was  conducted  to  thofe  Parts,,  at 
which  it  was  th‘e  moft  happily  Ven¬ 
ted. 

In  the  foregoing  Difcourfe  about 
Cr/fes’s,  there  is,  I  confefs,  much  of 
Paradox  ;  and  kwas  unwillingly 
enough,  that  T  made  an  Excurfion, 
or  In-road,  into  a  Subjefl;  that  has 
been  look’d  upon  as  the  Phyfitians 
peculiar  Province.  And,  you  may 
remember ,  that  not  far  from  the 
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beginning  of  this  little  Book,  I  told 
you,  that  I  was  willing  to  decline 
tnedling  with  Other,  than  Inanimate 
Bodies  :  Living  Ones  being,  as  of  a 
lels  Ample  Sort,  fo  of  a  more  intri¬ 
cate  Speculation ;  which  Reflexion 
will,  I  hope,  excufe  me  to  you,  if 
you  find,  that  my  propos’d  Brevity, 
or  the  difficulty  of  the  Subjeft,  has 
had  any  great  Influence  on  what  I 
write,  about  Health,  Dileafes  and 
Crifes*s.  And ,  as  for  the  Sons  of 
ALfculapius,  it  may  be  reprefented  to 
them,  iq  my  favour,  that,  befides 
that  I  have  treated  of  Sicknels  and 
Crifes's,  rather  as  a  Phyfiologer  than 
a  Phyfician,  I  could  not  leave  them 
unconfider’d,  without  being  thoughr, 
if  not  to  betray,  at  leaft  to  be  wan¬ 
ting  to,  the  Caule  I  was  to  plead 
for. 

If  it  fhould  be  diflik’a  ,  that  I 
make  the  Phenomena* of  the  merely 
Corporeal  Part  of  the  World,  under 
which  I  comprize  the  Bodies  of  A- 
nimals,  though  not  the  Rational 
Souls  of  Men,  to  be  too  generally  re- 
K  ;  ferr’J 
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ferr’d  to  Laws  Mechanical;  I  hope 
you  will  remember,  for  me,  feveral 
things  difpers’d  in  this  Treatife,  that 
may,  when  laid  together,  afford  a 
fufficient  Anlwer  to  this  Surmize  ; 
and  particularly,  thatalmoft  all  the  ' 
Modern  Philolophers  ,  and  among 
Them  divers  eminent  Divines,  fcru- 
ple  not  to  forfake  the  fpread  Opi¬ 
nion,  That  the  Creleftial  Orbs  were 
mov’d  and. guided  by  Intelligences  • 
and  to  explicate,  byPhyfical  Caufes, 
the  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
the  Produ&ion  or  Apparition  and 
Phenomena  of  Comets,  and  other 
Things,  that  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
other  Heathens  ,  both  Ancient  and 
Modern,  have  afcrib’d  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  Agency  of  Divine  Caufes. 
This  allows  me  to  obferve  to  you, 
that,  fince  thefe  Modern  Naturalifls 
and  Divines  are  wont  to  explicate 
the  Phenomena  of  the  vaft  Coeleftial 
Bodies,  -by  their  Local  Motions  and 
the  Confluences  of  Them  ;  They 
do,  as  well  as  /,  endeavour  to  account 
for  what  happens  in  the  incomparably 

greatejl 
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greatefl  Part  of  the  Univerfe  ,  by 
Phyficc-Mechar/ical  Principles  and, 

Laws.  And,  even  in  the  Terreftrial 
Part  of  the  World,  which  we  Men 
inhabit,  raoft  of  the  Moderns,  that 
have  freed  themlelves  from  the  Pre¬ 
judices  of  the  Schools,  do  not  ftick 
to  give  Statical ,  Hydro-Statical ,  and 
other  Mechanical  Explications  of  the 
Afcerifion  of  Water  inPumps,theDe- 
tention  of  it  in  Watering-Pots, whole 
upper  Orifices  are  clos’d, and  of  other 
various  Phenomena,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  unanimoufly  aferib’d  to  Na¬ 
ture's  wonderful  Providence  ,  ex- 
prefs’d  in  Her  care  to  hinder  a  Va¬ 
cuum.  . 

But  perhaps  you  will  think  it  fit¬ 
ter  for  me  to  provide  againil  their 
Cenfure,  who  will  diflike  what  I 
have  written  about  Crifes's,  not  be- 
caufe  I*  have  aferib  d  too  much  to 
merely  Phyfical  Caules,  but  (on  the 
contrary, )  becaule  I  do  not  llrictly 
confine  my  fell  to  Them.  Foi  I 
doubt,  that  if  you  fhould  ftew  thefe 
Papers  to  fome  of  your  Friends,  that 

affect 
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affe£t  to  be  ftrj£t  Naturdifis ,  they 
will  think  it  ftrange,  that  in  one  of 
the  Claules  in  the  foregoing  Dif- 
courfe  about  Crifes’s ,  (  I  mean,  that 
to  which  this  Mark  A;.  B.  is  pre¬ 
fix’d,)  I  admit  that  their  Events 
may  fometimes  be  vary’d  by  Ibrne 
peculiar  Interpofition  of  God.  But 
yet  L  own  to  you,  that  the  Claule, 
’tis  like  they  would  take  Exceptions 
at,  did  not  unawares  flip  from  my 
Pen.  For  ’tis  my  fetled  Opinion, 
that  Divine  Prudence  is  often ,  at 
leaft,  converfantin  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  about  the  Adions  of  Men,  and 
the  things  that  happen  to  Them,  or 
have  a  necelfary  Connexion  with  the 
One,  or  the  Other,  or  Both.  And  - 
tho'  I  think  it  probable,  that  in  the 
Conduct  of  that  far  greateft  Part 
of  the  Univerfe,  which  is  merely 
Corporeal,  the  Wife  Author  of  it 
does  feldom  manifestly  procure  a  Re-' 
ceffion  from  the  fettled  Courfe  of 
the  Univerfe,  and  efpecially  from 
the  moll  Catholick  Laws  of  Motion  : 
Tet,  where  Men,  who  are  Creatures, 

that 
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that  He  is  pleas’d  to  indow  with 
Free  Wills,  (at  leaft  in  reference  to 
things  not  Spiritual^  are  nearly  and 
highly  concern’d  ;  I  think  he  has^ 
not  only  fometimes  by  thofe  fignd 
and  manifejl  Interpofitions  we  call 
Miracles ,  afted  by  a  Supernatural 
way  ,  but ,  as  the  Sovereign  Lord 
and  Governor  ol  the  World,  dcfth 
(divers  times,  (and  perhaps  oft  net 
than  mere  Philolophers  imagine ) 
give  by  the  Intervention  of  Rational 
Minds,  as  well  united,  as  not  united, 
to  human  Bodies,  divers  fuch  deter¬ 
minations  to  the  Motion  of  Parts  in 
thofe  Bodies,  and  of  Others,  which 
may  be  affected  by  Them, as  by  Laws 
merely  Mechanical, thofeParts  of  Mat¬ 
ter  wrould  not  have  had  :  By  which 
Motions,  lb  determin’d, either  Saluta¬ 
ry  or  Fatal  Crifes's,  and  many  other 
Things, conducive  to  the  Welfare  or 
Detriment  of  Men,  are  produc’d. 

The  Interpofition  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidences,  in  cafes  of  Life  and  Death, 
might  be  eafily  Ihewn  to  Chriftians 
out  of  divers  Paffages  of  Scripture, 

which 


The  Fifth  Com¬ 
mandment,  in  Ex¬ 
odus  xx. 
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which  exprefly  propos’d  long  Life  as 
a  Reward  to  Obedi¬ 
ent  Children,  and  to 
other  Righteous  Per- 
fons  among  the  Jews, 
and  threatens  bloody  pfaimv.  6. 
and  deceitful  Men 7 
that  they  [ball  not  Pfaimiv.23i 
live  out  half  their  * 
days ;  and  which  relates,  that  a  King 
,  of  Ifrael  had  hisDifeafe  made  Mortal 
by  his  Impious  recourfe  to  the  falfe 
God  of  Eckron  )  and 
that, upon  Hezekiatf s  2  Kings  i.  i<$, 
Praygrs  and  Tears, 

God  was  pleafed  to  ifa.xxxviii. 
add  fifteen  Years  to 
his  Life ,  and  grant  a  fpecial  Benedi¬ 
ction  to  an  outward  Medicine,  ap- 
ply’d  to  his  threatning  Sore.  To 
which  Palfages  divers  may  be  added 
out  of  the  New-Teftament  alio,  and 
efpecially  that  of 

St.  James,  who  ex-  James  v.  25. 
horts  the  Sick  to 
feek  for  Recovery  by  Prayer;  and 
that  of  St.  Paul,  where,  fpeaking 

R  to 
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to  tbs  Corinthians  of  the  unworthy 
Receivers  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharift,  he  tells  them,  that,  For 

that  cauje, divers  were 

1  Cor.  xi.  30.  become  fick  and  weak 

among  them and  ma¬ 
ny  alfo  died.  But  though  the  nature 
of  this  Difcourfe  dilfuades  me  from  - 
imploying  here  the  Authority  of 
Scripture, ytt  it  allows  me  to  obferve, 
'(  what  is  considerable  on  this  occafi- 
on  )  that  Natural  Theology  and 
Right  Reafon  comport  very  well 
with  our  propos’d  Doctrine.  For, as 
1  lately  intimated,  and  do  mo#e  ful¬ 
ly  fhew  in  another 

*  A  Difcourfe  re-  Paper ,  ^  God  has 
gating’ to  Miracles,  left  to  the  Will  of 

Man  the  dire£bion  of 
many  Local  Motions  in  the  Parts  of 
his  own  Body,  and  thereby  of  Lome 
others ;  though  the  Mechanical 
Laws, on  which  the  ordinary  Courip 
of  Things  mainly  depends,^  do  not 
only  regulate  the  Motions  of  Bodies, 
but  the  Determinations  too :  And 
fince  Man  himlelf  is.  vouchfaf’d  a 

Power, 
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Power,  to  alter,  in  ieveral  Cafes,  the 
iifual  Courfe  of  Things,  it  fhould 
not  feem  incredible,  that  the  latent 
Interpofition  of  Men,  or  perhaps  An¬ 
gels,  or  other  Caufes  unthought  of 
by  Us, fhould  lometimes  be  imployM 
to  the  like  purpofes  by  God ,  who  is 
not  only  the  All-wile  Maker,  but  the 
Abfolute,  and  yet  moft  Juft  and  Be¬ 
nign,  Reftor  of  the  Univerfe,  and  of 
Men, 

To  conclude  the  Excurfion,  which 
I  hope  will  not  appear  ufelefs,  that 
has  been  occafion’d  by  the  DiT 
courfe  of  Crifes's,  I  think  it  becomes 
a  Chriftian  Philolopher,  to  admit,  in 
general,  that  God  doth  lometimes  in 
a  peculiar,  though  hidden  way,  in- 
terpofe  in  the  ordinary  Phenomena 
and  events  of  Crifes's  ;  but  yet,  that 
this  is  done  fo  feldom,  at  leaft  in  a 
way  that  we  can  certainly  difcern, 
t^iat  we  are  not  haftily  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  an  extraordinary  Provi > 
dence,  and  much  lefs  to  the  ftrange 
care  and  skill  of  that  queftion’d  Be¬ 
ing  calfd  Nature,  in  this  or  that  par- 

R  2  v  ticular 
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ticular  Cafe, though  perhaps  unexpe¬ 
cted, if  it  may  be  probably  accounted 
for  by  Mechanical  Laws,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  Courfe  of  Things. 

And  here,  though  in  a  place  lels 
proper  than  I  might  have  cholen,  if 
I  had  timely  remembred  it ,  I  fhall, 
both  in  reference  to  the  extraordina¬ 
ry  Accidents  that  lometimes  happen 
in  Crifes’s,  and  more  generally  to  the 
feemingly  irregular  Phenomena  ot 
the  Univerfe,  venture  to  offer  you  a 
Notion,  that  perhaps  you  will  not 
diflike.  I  think  then,  that,  w  hen  we 
confider  the  World,  andthePhyfi- 
cal  Changes  that  happen  in  It,  with 
reference  to  the  Di  vine  Wifdom  and 
Providence;  the  Arguments  for  the 
Affirmative  ought,  in  their  kind,  to 
have  more  force  than  thole  for  the 
Negative.  For  it  leems  more  allow¬ 
able,  to  argue  a  Providence  from  the 

exquifite  Strufture  andSymmetry  at 

the  Mundane  Bodies ,  and  the  apt 

Subordination  and  Train  of  Carnes, 

than  to  infer  from  fbme  Phyfical  4ko- 

malies,  that  Things  are  not  fram  d 

and 
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and  adminiftred  by  a  wife  Author 
and  ReCtor.  For  the  Characters 
and  Impreflions  of  Wifdom,that  are 
Confpicuous  in  the  curious  Fabrick 
and  orderly  Train  of  Things,  can, 
with  no  probability,  be  referred  to 
blind  Chance,  but  mult  be  to  a  moll 
Intelligent  and  Defigning  Agent. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  befides 
that  the  Anomalies,  we  (peak  of,  are 
incomparably  fewer ,  than  thofe 
Things  which  are  regular,  and  are 
produc’d  in  an  orderly  Way ;  befides 
this,  I  fay,  the  Divine  Maker  of  the 
Univerfe  being  a  mod  free  Agent, 
and  having  an  Intellect  infinitely  Su¬ 
perior  to  Ours,  may,  in  the  Producti¬ 
on  of  feemingly  irregular  Phenome¬ 
na,  have  Ends  unknown  to  us, which 
even  the  Anomalies  may  be  very  fit  to 
compafs. 

Thus,  when  a  Man,  not  vers’d  in 
the  Mathematicks,  looks  upon  a  cu-  ' 
rious  Geographical  Globe,  though, 
life  fbon  as  he  perceives  that  the  dif¬ 
fering  Bigneffes,  and  particular  Con¬ 
fines  of  Kingdoms  and  Provinces, 

R  j  and 
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and  the  apt  Situations ,  true  Diftan« 
ces  and  Bearings  of  the  Cities  and 
Towns  he  knows  by  Sight  or  Fame, 
be  rightly  fet  down  ;  he  cannot  but 
conclude  ,  from  thefe  Impreffes  of 
Art  or  Skill,  that  this  was  the  Work 
of  a  deligning  Artificer.  But  though 
he  alfo  fees  on  the  fame  Globe  feve- 
ral  Circles,  as  the  Tropicks ,  the  Zodi - 
ack ,  the  Meridians,  8tc.  if  he  be  a  lo¬ 
be  r  Man,  he  will  not  think  that  thele 
were  made  by  Chance  only,  beeaule 
he  knows  not  the  Realons  or  Ufes  of 
Them,  or  becaufe  lome  of  the  Lines, 
as  thole  Curve-Lines  the  Seamen 
call  Rumbs ,  are  not,  like  the  other. 
Circular,  but  do  odly,  and  with  a 
learning  Irregularity, interleQ:  them : 
But  will  rather  think,  that  the  Artift, 
that  had  knowledg  enough  to  repre- 
lent  the  Globe  of  the  Earth  and  Wa¬ 
ters  ,  in  a  Body  not  two  foot  iaDia- 
meter,  had  alfo  skill  enough  to  draw 
thole  Lines,  with  lome  Defign  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  fame  Skill,  though  not  oW 
vious  tothofethat  are  unacquainted 
With  his  Art, 
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I  did  not  incogitantly  (peak  of  Ir¬ 
regularities  ,  as  if  they,  might  fome- 
times  be  but  feeming  Ones.  For  I 
think  it  very  poilible,  that  an  Artifi¬ 
cer  of  i b  va ft  a  Comprehenfion,  and 
fb  piercing  a.  Sight,  as  is  the  Maker  ' 
of  the  World,  might,  in  this  great 
Automaton  of  His,  have  fo  order’d 
Things,  that  divers  of  Them  may 
appear  tons,  and  as  it  were  break 
out,  abruptly  and  unexpectedly,  and 
at  great  diftances  of  Time  or  Place 
from  one  another,  and  on  inch  ac¬ 
counts  be  thought  Irregular ;  which 
yet  really  have,  both  in  his  Preordi¬ 
nation,  and  in  the  Connection  of 
their  Genuine  Caufes,  a  reference 
that  would,  if  wedifcernM  it,  keep 
ms  from  imputing  it  either  to  Chance, 
or  to  Natures  Aberrations.  To  iftu- 
ftrate  this  a  little,  let  us  confider, 
that  if,  when  the  Jefuits,  that  firft 
came  into  China,  prelented  a  curious 
Itriking  Watch  to  the  King,  he  that 
B  look’d  to  it  had  wound  up  the  Alarm, 
fo  as  to  ftrike  a  little  after  One  ;  if, 

I  fay,  this  had  been  done,  and  that 
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thele  Chinefes, that  look’d  upon  it  as 
a  living  Creature,  or  lom z  European 
Animal,  would  think,  that  when 
the  Index,  pointing  at  two  of  the 
Clock ,  iikewile  ftruck  the  lame 
Hour,  and  fo  three,  four,  and  on¬ 
ward,  they  would  judg  that  thele 
Noifes  were  regularly  produc’d,  be- 
caufe  they  (at  equal  Intervals  of 
time)  heard  them,  and  whensoe¬ 
ver  the  Index  pointed  at  an  Hour, 
and  never  but  then  ;  but  when  the 
Alarm  came  unexpectedly  to  make  a 
loud,  confus’d,  and  more  lading 
Noife,they  could  Scarce  avoid  think¬ 
ing,  that  the  Animal  was  lick,  or  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difbrder’d  :  And  yet  the 
Alarming  noile  did  as  properly  flow 
from  the  Structure  of  the  little  En¬ 
gine,  and  was  as  much  defign’d  by 
the  Manager  of  it,  as  thole  Sounds  of 
the  Clock,  that  appear’d  manifeftly 
Regular. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  VII 

I  proceed  now  to  the  Sixth  and 
Difficulteft  part  of  my  Task, 
which  is  to  fhew,  That  the  moft  ge¬ 
neral  and  current  Effata  and  Axioms 
concerning  Nature,  that  are  wont  to 
be  imploy’d  in  the  Writings  of  Phi- 
lofophers ,  may  have  a  fair  Account 
given  of  them,  agreeably  to  the  Do- 
Srine  I  have  hitherto  propos’d,  tho’ 
thele  Axioms  do  Ibme  of  them  fup* 
pofe ,  and  others  leem  ftrongly  to  fup- 
port ,  the  receiv’d  Notion  of  Nature . 

To  clear  the  way  for  the  enfuing 
Explications,!  mull  defire  you  to  re¬ 
call  to  mind  the  two  Cautions  I  have 
formerly  offer’d  you  ( in  the  Fifth 
Seftion, )  wherewith  I  would  have 
the  common  Do£brine ,  about  the 
Ends  or  Defigns  of  Nature ,  to  be  un¬ 
der  (food  or  limited.  And  therefore 
I  fhall  not  here  repeat,  what  I  there 
laid ,  but  only  add  in  two  words. 
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that  if  thole,  and  fbme  few  other 
Fuch  things,  had  been  obfervM  and 
duly  confider’d,  they  might  perhaps 
have  prevented  much  of  the  Obfcu- 
rity,  and  forne  of  the  Errors,  that 
relate  to  the  Notion  of  Nature, 

I  hope  you  have  not  forgot,  that 
the  defign  of  this  Paper  was,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Vulgar  Notion  of  Nature, 
not  to  eftablifh  a  new  One  of  my 
own.  And  indeed  the  Ambiguity 
of  the  Word  is  fo  great,  (  as  hath  in 
the  Second  Seftion  been  made  ap¬ 
pear)  and  ’tis,  even  by  Learned 
Men,  frequently  imploy’d  to  fignifie 
fuch  different  Things ;  that, without 
Enumerating  and  Diftinguifhing  its 
various  Acceptions,  it  were  very  un - 
[aft  to  venture  a  giving  a  Definition 
of  it,  and  perhaps  it  were  very  im - 
poffible  to  give  any, that  would  not  be 
liable  to  cenfure.  I  fhall  not  there¬ 
fore  hercprelume  to  define  a  Thing, 
of  which  I  have  not  found  a  ftated 
and  fetled  Notion  lb  far  agreed  on  • 
amongft  Men,  but  that  I  was  oblig’d, 
out  of  Jrijiotk  and  Others,  to  com- 

pile, 
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pile,  in  the  Fourth  SeCtion,  a  Colle¬ 
ctive  Reprefentation  of  the  vulgarly 
receiv’d  Idea  ,  or  Notion  of  Nature  : 
And  afterwards  to  draw  up,  as  well 
as  I  could,  inftead  of  an  accurate  De¬ 
finition  ,  tolerable  Defer ipt ions  of 
what,  on  moft  occafions,  may  be 
intelligibly  meant  by  It.  Where¬ 
fore,  defiring  and  prefuming,  that 
you  will  retain  in  your  Mind,  and, 
as  occafion  fhall  require,  apply,  in 
the  following  Part  of  this  Effay,  the 
Things  already  delivered  in  the 
Fourth  Se£tion ,  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  the  Repetition  of  Them. 

But  before  I  defeend  to  treat  of 
the  particular  Effata  or  Sentences, 
that  are  Receiv’d  concerning  Na¬ 
ture's  Actings*  it  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per,  nor  unufeful,  to  try  if  we  can 
clear  the  way  ,  by  confidering  in 
what  fenfe  Nature  may,  or  may  not, 
be  faid  to  all  at  all ,  or  to  do  this  or 
that .  For,  for  ought  I  can  clearly 
difeern,  whatfbever  is  perform’d  in 
the  merely  Material  World,  is  really 
done  by  particular  Bodies ,  aCting 

accor- 
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according  to  the  Laws  of  Motion, 
that  are  letled  and  main¬ 
tain’d  by  God  among  Things  Cor¬ 
poreal.  In  which  Hypothecs ,  Na¬ 
ture  leems  rather  a  Notional  Thing, 
than  a  true  Phy  fical,  and  diftinft  or 
leparate,  Efficient ;  fuch  as  would 
be,  in  cafe  Ariflotles  Dodtrine  were 
true,  one  of  thole  Intelligences,  that 
he  prefum’d  to  be  the  Movers  of  the 
Coeleftial  Orbs.  But  Men  do  often¬ 
times  exprefs  themlelves  lb  very  am- 
biguoufly  or  intricately,  when  they 
lay,  that  Nature  does  this  and  that , 
or,  that  She  atts  thus  and  thus  ;  that 
’tis  fcarce  fif  at  all)  poffible  to  tran- 
flate  their  Expreffions  into  any 
Forms  of  Speech,  adequate  to  the 
Original  and  yet  Intelligible.  For 
which  Realbn,  though  I  have  in  the 
Se£tion  laid  Ibmething  to  the  fame 
purpole  with  what  I  am  now  to  pro- 
pole,  yet  the  difficulty  and  weight 
of  the  Subje£t  makes  me  think  it 
may  be  expedient,  if  not  necelfary, 
in  this  place  lomewhat  more  fully 
to  declare  what  Men  do,  or  Ihould, 

mean, ; 
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mean,  when  they  (peak  of  Nature's 
atting,  or  of  a  Thing’s  being  Natu¬ 
rally  done  or  performed,  by  giving 
their  Words  and  Phrafes  fometimes 
one  Interpretation ,  and  fometimes 
another. 

I.  Sometimes  when  ’tis  (aid,  that 
Nature  does  this  or  that ;  ’tis  lels 
proper  to  fay,  that  ’tis  done  by  Na¬ 
ture,  than,  that  it  is  done  according 
to  Nature .  So  that,  Nature  is  not 
here  to  be  look’d  on,  as  a  diftindf  or 
(eparate  Agent,  but  as  a  Rule,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  Syfteme  of  Rules,  according 
to  which,  thofo  Agents,  and  the  Bo* 
dies  they  work  on,  are,  by  the  Great 
Author  of  Things ,  determin’d  to 
a£t  and  differ. 

Thus,  when  Water  is  rais’d  in  a 
Sucking-Pump,  ’tis  faid,  that  Na¬ 
ture  makes  the  Water  afoend  after 
the  Sucker,  to  prevent  a  Vacuum  \ 
though  in  reality  this  Afoenfion  is 
made,  not  by  fuch  a  (eparate  Agent, 
as  Nature  is  fancied  to  be,  but  by 
the  Preflure  of  the  Atmolphere,  act¬ 
ing  upon  the  Water,  according  to 

Statical 
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•  Statical  Rules,  or  the  Laws  or  the 
Equilibrium  of  Liquors,  fettled  by 
God  among  Fluids,  whether  Vifible  - 
or  Pneumatical.  So, when  the  ftri£fc 
Peripateticks  tell  us,  that  all  the  Vi¬ 
fible  Coeleftial  Orbs,  being  by  a  Mo- 
tion ,  that  they  call  Violent,  hurried 
about  the  Earth  every  four  and 
twenty  Hours  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ; 
each  of  the  Planetary  Orbs  has  a  Na¬ 
tural  Motion,  that  is  quite  contrary, 
tendingfrom  the  Weft  to  the  Eaft  : 

If  they  will  fpeak  congruoufly  to 
their  Mafter’s  Doftrine,  they  rauft 
ufe  the  term  Natural  in  the  fenfe  our 
Observation  gives  It :  Since  Arifiotle 
will  have  the  Coeleftial  Orbs  to  be 
moved  by  external  or  feparate Agents 
namely,  Spiritual  Intelligences .  Our 
Obfervation  may  be  alfo  illuftrated 
by  other  forms  of  Speech,  that  are 
in  ufe ;  as  when  ’tis  faid,  that  the 
Law  takes  care  of  Infants  and  Luna- 
ticks,  that  their  indifcreet  Aftions 
or  Omiffions  fhould  not  damnifie 
their  Inheritances ;  and  ,  that  the 

/  Law  Hangs  Men  for  Murther,  but 

only 
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only  Burns  them  in  the  Hand  for 
lo me  leffer  Faults  ;  of  which  Phra~ 
fes  the  Meaning  is,  that  Magiftrates 
and  other  Minilters  of  Juftice,  act¬ 
ing  according  to  the  Law  of  the 
Land,  do  the  things  mention’d.  And 
it  tends  yet  more  directly  to  our  pur- 
pole  to  take  Notice, that  ’tis  common 
to  afcribe  to  Art  thole  things  that 
are  really  perform’d  by  Artificers, 
according  to  the  Prelcriptions  of  the 
Art,  as  when  ’tis  Laid ,  that  Geo¬ 
metry  (  as  the  Name  imports,  ) 
meafures  Lands,  Aftrology  foretels 
Changes  of  Weather  and  other  fu¬ 
ture  Accidents,  Architecture  makes 
Buildings^  and  Chymiftry  prepares 
Medicines, 

II.  Sometimes, when  divers  Things, 
fuch  as  the  Growth  of  Trees, the  Ma¬ 
turations  of  Fruits,  &c.  are  laid  to 
be  perform’d  by  the  courfe  of  Na¬ 
ture,  the  Meaning  ought  to  be,  that 
fuch  things  will  be’ brought  to  pals 
by  their  proper  and  immediate  Can- 
fes,  according  to  the  wonted  Man¬ 
ner  and  Series  or  Order  of  their  Act¬ 
ings, 
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ings.Thus  ’tis  faid,that,by  the  courle 
of  Nature  the  Summer  days  are  lon¬ 
ger  than  thole  of  the  Winter :  That, 
when  the  Moon  is. in  Oppofition  to 
the  Sun,  (that  is  in  the  Full  Moon, ) 
that  Part  of  Her  Body  which  refpefts 
the  Earth,  is  more  Enlightned  than 
at  the  New  Moon,  or  at  either  of  the 
Quadratures  :  And  laftly ,  That 
when  She  enters  more  or  lelsinto 
the  Conical  Shadow  of  the  Earth, 
She  Puffers  a  total  or  a  partialEcliple. 
And  yet  thele  and  other  Illuftrious 
'Phenomena  may  be  clearly  explica¬ 
ted  without  recourle  to  any  fuch 
Being  as  the  Arifiotelians  Nature , 
barely  by  conlidering  the  Situations 
and  wonted  Motions  of  the  Sun  or 
Earth,  and  the  Moon ,  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Ter- 
reftrial  Globe. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
take  notice,  that  we  may  lometimes 
ulefully  diftinguifli  between  the 
Laws  of  Nature ,  more  properly  fb 
call’d,  and  the  Cuflom  of  Nature,  or, 
if  you  pleale,  between  the  Funda¬ 
mental 
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mental  and  General  Conftitutions 

among  Bodily  Things,  and  the  Mu-  / 

mcipal  Laws,  ,''if  I  may  fo  call  them  ) 
that  belong  to  this  or  that  particular 
lort  of  Bodies,  As,  to  refume  and 
fomewhat  vary  our  Inhance  drawn 
ftom  Water  ;  when  this  falls  to  the 
Ground,  it  may  be  faid  to  do  lo  bv 
virtue  of  the  Cuftom  of  Nature,  it  be¬ 
ing  almoft  con (tandy  ufual  for  that 
Liquor  to  tend  downwards,  and 
actually  to  fall  down,  if  it  be  not 
externally  hinder’d.  But  when 
Water  afcends  by  Suftion  in  a 
Pump ,  or  other  Inftrument 
that  Motion  ,  being  contrary  to 
that  which  is  wonted ,  is  made 
in  virtue  of  a  more  Catholick  Law 
of  Nature ,  by  which  ’tis  provided 
that  a  greater  Prelfure,  which  in 
our  cale  the  Water  differs  from  the 
weight  ofthe  Incumbent  Air,  fhould 
furmount  a  leffer,  fuch  as  is  here 
the  Gravity  of  the  Water,  that  af¬ 
cends  in  the  Pump  or  Pipe. 

The  two  foregoing  Obfervations 
may  be  farther  illuftrated,  by  confi- 
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dering,  in  what  fenfe  Men  fpeak  of 
things  which  they  call  Prater-natu¬ 
ral ,  cr  eUe  Contrary  tb  Nature.  For 
divers,  it  not  moil,  ot  their  Expref- 
fions  of  this  kind,  argue,  that  Na¬ 
ture  is  in  Them  taken  for  the  Parti¬ 
cular  and  Subordinate, or,  as  it  weie, 
the  Municipal  Laws  eftablifh  d  a- 
mong  Bodies.  Thus  Water,  when 
’tis  intently  Hot,  is  faid  to  be  in  a 
Prater  natural  State,  becaufe  it  is  in 
One  that  ’tis  not  ufual  to  It,  and, Men 
think,  doth  not  regularly  belong  to 
It;  though  the  Fire  or  Sun,  that 
thus  agitates  It  and  puts  it  into  this 
State,  is  confels’d  to  be  a  Natural 
Agent,  and'  is  not  thought  to  a  ft  o- 
therwife  than  according  to  Nature. 
Thus,  when  a  Spring,  forcibly  bent, 
is  conceiv’d  to  be  m  a  State  contrary 
to  its  Nature,  as  is  argued  from  its 
Ihceffant  Endeavour  to  remove  the 
compreinng  Body  ;  this  State,  whe¬ 
ther*  or  contrary  to 

Nature y  fhould  be  thought  fuch,  but 
in  reference  to  the  Springy  Body. 

For  other  wife  ’tis  as  agreeable  to  the 

grand 


grand  Laws,  that  obtain  among 
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Things  Corporeal ,that  fitch  a  Spring 
fliould  remain  bent  by  the  degree  of 
Force,  that  actually  keeps  it  io  ,  as 
I  that  it  fliould  difplay  itfelf  in  Ipight 
|  of  a  lefs,  or  incompetent,  Degree  of 
Force.  And  to  omit  the  Six  Non - 
|  natural  Things,  fo  much  Ipoken  of* 

|  by  Phyfitians,  I  muft  here  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  though  a  Dileafe  be  gene- 
j  rally  reckon’d  as  a  Pmer. natural 
j  'Ihing,  or,  as  Others  carry  the  No- 
:  tion  further,  a  State  contrary  to  Na - 

|  ture ;  yet,  that  muft  be  underftood 
only  with  reference  to  what  cufto- 
I  marily  happens  to  a  human  Body  : 
i  Since  exceflively  cold  Winds,  and 
I  immoderate  Rains,  and  fiiltry  Air, 

|  and  other  Ufual  Caufes  of  Difcafes, 

|  are  as  Natural  Agents,  and  aft  as  a-  * 
|  greeably  to  the  Catholick  Laws  of 
!  r  the  Univerfe,  when  they  produce 
Dileales ,  as  when  they  condenfe 
|  the  Clouds  into  Rain  or  Snow,  blow 
Ships  into  their  Harbour  ,  make 
Rivers  overflow ,  ripen  Corn  and 
!  Fruit,  and  do  fuch  other  Things, 


S  a 


whether 
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whether  they  be  hurtful  or  benefici¬ 
al  to  Men.  And  ,  upon  a  like  Ac¬ 
count,  when  Monfters  are  laid  to  be 
Preternatural  Things  ;  the  hxpref-- 
fion  is  to  be  underftood  with  regard 
to  that  particular  Species  of  Bodies, 
from  which  the  Monfter  does' enor- 
,  mouldy  deviate,  though  the  Caufes, 
that  produce  that  Deviation,  act  but 
according  to  the  generalLaws, where¬ 
by  Things  Corporeal  are  guided. 

5.  I  doubt,  .whether  I  ffiould  add 
as  a  Third  Remark,  or  as  lomewhat 
that  is  referrabie  to  one  or  both 
of  the  Two  foregoing ,  that  fome- 
ttmesjwhen  ’tis  faid,that  Nature  per¬ 
forms  this  or  that  ’Things  w  e  are  not 
to  conceive,  that  this  rhing  is  an  Ef- 
feft  really  produc’d  by  other  than  by 
proper  Phyfical  Caufes  or  Agents; 
but,  in  fuch  Exprellions,  we  are  ra¬ 
ther  to  look  upon  Nature,  either  as  a 
Relative  Thing",  or  as  a  Term  im- 
ployed  to  denote  a  Notional  Thing, 
with  reference  whereunto  Phyfical 
Caufes  are  conlider’d,  as  a£ting  alter 

fome  peculiar  manner,  whereby  we 

may 
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may  diftinguifh  their  Operations 
from  thofe  that  are  produc’d  byother 
Agents,  or  perhaps  by  the  fame,  con¬ 
fide  r’d  as  acting  in  another  Way. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  Uluftrated  by 
fome  other  receiv’d  Expreffions,  or 
Forms  of  Speech.  As,  when  many 
of  the  Ancient,  and  fome  of  the  Mo¬ 
dern,  Philofophers,  have  fa  id,  that 
Things  are  brought  Fatally  to  p.tfs ; 
they  did  not  mean  ,  that  Fate  was  a 
diftin£t  and  feparate  Agent, but  only, 
that  the  Phyfieal  Caufes  perform’d 
the  Effeft,  as,  in  their  Aftings,  they 
had  a  necelfaryDependance  upon  one 
another,  or  an  inviolable  Connexion 
that  link’d  them  together.  And  on 
the  other  tide,  when  Men  fay,  as  they 
too  frequently  do, 
that  Fortune  or 
Lhance,  vi  rtv,yt\  or  to 
a/j7o/^9’Tcr  (f or  Arijlo- 
tlt  and  his  Followers 
diftinguifh  Them,  a- 
fcribing  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  what  unexpe¬ 
ctedly  happens  to 

'  -  :  s  3 


Diffcrunt  autem 
Fortuna  &  Cafus, 
quia  Cafus  latius 
patet.  Quod  enim 
a  Fortuna  eft,Cafu 
eft :  hoc  autem  non 
onme  eft  a  Fortu¬ 
na.  Ariji.  Aujcuh. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
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Deliberating  or  Defigning5and  to  the 
later,  what  happens  to  Inanimate  or 
Undefigning  Beings,)  has  done  this 
or  that :  Confiderate  Philofophers  do 
not  look  upon  Fortune  or  Chance  as  a 
true  and  diftinSt  Physical  Cauie,  but 
as  a  Notional  Thing,  that  denotes, 
that  the  proper  Agents  produc’d  the 
Effe£t  without  an  Intention  to  do  io, 
(  as  I  have  more  fully  declar’d  in  the 
Fourth  Section. d 

One  may,  for  ought  I  know,  with¬ 
out  Impertinence,  refer  to  this  our 
Third  Obfervation  ,  That  many 
Things  are  wont  to  be  attributed  to 
Time ;  as,  when  we  fay,  that  1  ime 
ripens  fbme  Fruits  that  are  too  early 
gather’d  ;  that  it  makes  many  things 
moulder  and  decay,  (7 empu*  edax 
rerum'J  that  ’tis  the  Mother  of  Truth; 
that  it  produces  great  /Alterations  , 
both  in  the  Affairs  of  Men,  and  in 
their  Difpofitions  and  their  Bodies^ 
To  omit  many  other  Vulgar  Exprel- 
fions,  which  renrefent  Time  as  the 
Caufe  of  feveral  Things,  whereof 
really  it  is  but  an  Adjunct  or  a  Con- 
>  comitant 
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comitant  of  the  Effefts,  f  however 
Coincident  with  the  fucceffive  Parts 
of  Time,  and  lo,  fome  way,  related 
to  It)  being  indeed  produc’d  by  other 
Agents,  that  are  their  true  and  pro¬ 
per  Efficients, 

Sometimes  fikewile,when  it  is  laid, 
that  Nature  does  this  or  that^wc  ought 
not  to  fuppofe,  that  the  EifieQ:  is  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  a  diftin£t  or  feparate  Being; 
but,  on  fuch  Occafions,  the  Word 
Nature  is  to  be  conceiv’d  to  fignifie  a 
Complex  orConvention  of  all  theEf- 
iential  Properties,or  neceifary  Quali¬ 
ties,  that  belong  to  a  Body  of  that 
Species  whereof  the  real  Agent  is,  or 
to  more  Bodies  refpeftively,  if  more 
mu  ft  concur  to  the  Produftion  of  the 
Efte£L  To  this  fenie  we  are  to  ex¬ 
pound  many  of  thole  Forms  of 
Speech, that  are  wont  to  be  imploy’d, 
when  Phyficians,  or  others,  {peak  of 
what  Nature  does  in  reference  to 
Dileafes,  or  the  Cure  of  them.  And, 
to  give  a  right  fenie  to  fuch  Expref 
lions,  I  confider  Nature ,  not  as  a 
Principal  and  Diftinft  Agent ,  but  a 
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kind  of  Compounded  Accident, <that 
is  (as  it  were)  made  up  of?or  refults 
from,  the  divers  Properties  and  Qua- 
lities  that  belong  to  the  true  Agents. 
And,  that  the  Name  of  a  Compounded 
Accident  may  not  be  ftartled  at,  I 
fhall,  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  it, 
obferve,  that,  as  there  are  fame  Qua¬ 
lities  or  Accidents,  that,  at  leaffc  in 
companion  of  others ,  may  be  call’d 
Simple ,  as  Roundnels,  Streightnefs, 
Heat ,  Gravity,  &c.  fo  there  are 
others ,  that  may  be  conceiv’d  as Com¬ 
pounded ,  or  made  up  of  feveral  Qua¬ 
lities  united  in  one  Subject :  As,  in 
clivers  Pigments,  Greennefsis  made 
up  of  Blew  and  yellow,  exquifitely 
mix’d  ;  Beauty  is  made  up  or  lit  Co¬ 
lours,  taking  Features,  juft  Stature, 
fine  Shape,  graceful  Motions,  and 
fome  other  Accidents  of  the  Human 
Body  and  its  Parts.  And,of  this  fort 
of  Compounded  Accidents,  lam  apt 
to  think,  there  are  far  more,  than,  at 
the  firft  mention  of  them,  one  would 
imagine.  And  to  this  kind  of  Be¬ 
ings,  the  Expreftions,  that  Naturifis 
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do  on  divers  occafions  imploy,  in¬ 
cline  me  to  think,  that,  what  is  call’d 
Nature  has  a  great  Affinity  ,  at  lead: 
in  reference  to  thofe  Occafions.  On 
which  Suppofition,  one  may  con¬ 
ceive,  that,  as  when  ’tis  laid,  that 
Health  makes  a  Man  Eat  well,Digeft 
well,  Sleep  well,  &c.  Confidering 
Men  do  not  look  upon  Health  as  a 
DiftinCt  and  Separate  Caufe  of  thefe 
Effects ;  but, as  what  we  lately  call’d 
a  Compounded  Accident ,that  is,a  Com¬ 
plex  of  all  the  Real  and  Genuine 
Caufes  of  good  Appetite,  Digeftion, 
Sleep,  &c.  infomuch  that  Health  is 
not  fb  properly  the  Caufe  of  thefe, 
as  their  EffeCt  or  Refifit :  So  in  di¬ 
vers  Things  that  Nature  is  laid  to  do, 
we  need  conceive  no  more,  than  that 
the  Effe£ts  are  produc’d  by  Phyfical 
Bodies  and  Qualities,  or  other  proper 
Caufes ;  which,  when  we  confider 
as  confpiring  ,  or  rather  concurring, 
to  produce  the  fame  EffeCt,  by  a 
Compendious  Term  we  call  Na¬ 
ture. 

3y 
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By  thefe  and  the  like  ways  of  In¬ 
terpretation  ,  I  thought  fit  to  try, 
whether  I  could  give  an  Intelligible 
and  Commodious  fenfe  to  divers 
of  the  Maxims  or  Sentences  ,  and 
other  Forms  of  Speech  ,  that  are  im- 
ploy’d  by  thole,  that,  on  many  Occa- 
fions,  and  in  differing  Expreffions, 
lay,  That  Nature  does  this  or  that , 
a  ~nd  acis  thus  and  thus.  But  I  confels, 
that  to  clear  ail  thole  ambiguous  and 
unskilfully  fram’d  Axioms  and  Phra- 
les,  I  found  to  be  lo  intricate  and 
difficult  a  Task,  that,  for  want  of 
Time,  and  perhaps  too  of  Patience, 
I  grew  weary  before  I  had  prolecu- 
ted  it  to  the  utmoft.  For  which  Rea- 
fbn,  though  ’tis  not  improbable,  that 
ibmeLight  may  be  given  in  this  dark 
Subject,  by  what  1  have  been  now 
laying,  fas  immature  and  unfinifh’d, 
as  it  is)  efpecjally  if  it  be  reflected 
on  in  Conjunction  with  what  hath 
been  formerly  deliver’d  ( in  the 
Fourth  SpCtion  )  about  Nature ,  Ge¬ 
neral  and  Particular  •,  yet  I  (hall, -at 
preterit,  make  but  very  little  ufe  of 
;  the 
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the  Things  that  have  been  now  {aid, 
in  expounding  the  Axioms  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  to  confider  in  this  Seventh 
Seftion;  hoping,  that  I  may,  by  the 
help  of  other  Mediums ,  difpatch  my 
Work  without  them.  And,  to  do  it 
the  more  eafily,  I  fhall,  without  ty¬ 
ing  myfelf  to  the  Order  wherein  they 
are  marfhall’d  afterthe  beginning  of 
the  Fourth  Section,  treat  of  them  in 
the  Order  wherein  I  think  their  Ex¬ 
plications  may  give  moll  Light  to 
one  another,  or  in  That,  wherein  the 
Papers  that  belong’d  to  them  were 
retriev’d. 

The  firft  of  the  receiv’d  Axioms  I 
{hall  confider,  is,  that  which  pro¬ 
nounces,  that  Omnis  Natura  efi  con - 
fervatrix  fui  ;  where,  by  the  Word 
Nature^l  fuppofe,they  underftand  a 
Natural  Body,  for  othenVile  I  know 
not  what  they  meant :  Now  this 
Axiom  eafily  admits  of  a  twofold  In¬ 
terpretation.  For,  either  it  may  fig- 
nifie  no  more  ,  than  that  no  one  Bo¬ 
dy  does  tend  to  its  own  Deftrudtion, 
that  is,  to  deftroy  Itfelf :  Or  elle, 
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that  in  every  Body  there  is  a  Princi¬ 
ple  call’d  Nature,  upon  whole  Score, 
the  Body  is  vigilant  and  induftrious 
-  to  prelerve  Its  Natural  State,  and  to 
defend  Itleif  from  the  Violence  and 
Attempts  of  all  other  Bodies  that  op¬ 
pugn  It,  or  endeavour  to  deftroy  or 
harm  It. 

In  the  former  of  thefe  two  Senles, 
the  Axiom  may  be  admitted,  with¬ 
out  any  prejudice  to  our  Do&rine. 
For  fince  according  to  our  Hypothe- 
'  fis,  Inanimate  Bodies  can  have  nei¬ 
ther  Appetites ,  nor  Hatreds ,  nor 
Defigns,  which  are  all  of  them  Affe¬ 
ctions,  not  of  Bruit  Matter  but  of 
Intelligent  Beings ;  I,  that  think  In¬ 
animate  Bodies  have  no  Appetites 
at  all,  may  eafily  grant,  that  they 
have  not  any  to  deftroy  themfelves. 

But,  according  to  the  other  Senle 
of  the  propos’d  Axiom  ,  ’twill  im¬ 
port,  that  every  Body  has  within  it- 
felf  a  Principle,  whereby  it  does  de¬ 
fire,  and  with  all  its  Power  endea¬ 
vour,  to  compafs  its  own  Prelerva- 
tion:  And  both  to  do  thofe  things, 
i  '  ; '  '  >  *  that 
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that  tend  thereunto,  and  oppoie  all 
endeavours,  that  outward  Agents, 
or  internal  Diftempers,  may  ufe  in 
order  to  the  Definition  of  It. 

And  as  this  is  the  mod  Vulgar 
Senfe  of  this  Axiom,  fb  ’tis  chiefly 
in  this  Senfe,  that  I  am  concern’d  to 
Examine  It. 

I  conceive  then ,  that  the  moffc 
Wife  Creator  of  Things  did  at  firft 
Jo  frame  the  World,  and  fettle  fiich 
Laws  of  Motion  between  the  Bo¬ 
dies,  that,  as  Parts,  compofe  It ;  that 
by  the  Afliftence  of  his  General  Con- 
courfe,  the  Parts  of  the  Univerfe, 
efpecially  thofe  that  are  the  Greater 
and  the  more  Noble,  are  lodg’d  in 
fiich  Places,  and  furnifh’d  with  fuch 
Powers,  that,  by  the  help  of  his  ge¬ 
neral  Providence  ,  they  may  have 
their  Beings  continued  and  maintai¬ 
ned,  as  long  and  as  far  forth,  as  the 
Courfe  he  thought  fit  to  eftablifh,  a- 
mongft  Things  Corporeal,  requires. 

Upon  this  Suppofition,  which  is 
but  a  reafbnable  one, there  will  appear 
no  necefliry  to  have  any  recourfe, 

for 
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for  the  Prefervation  of  particular  Bo» 
dies,  to  fuch  an  Internal  Appetite 
and  Inbred  Knowledg  in  each  of 
them,  as  our  Adverlaries  prefume. 
Since,  by  virtue  of  the  Original 
Frame  of  Things,  and  eftablifhed 
Laws  of  Motion,  Bodies  are  necelfa- 
rily  determined  to  aft  on  fiich  Occa- 
lions,  after  the  Manner  they  would 
do,  if  they  had  really  an  Aim  at 
Self-preiervation  :  As  you  lee,  that, 
if  a  blown  Bladder  be  comprels’d, 
and  thereby  the  included  Air  be 
forc’d  out  of  its  wonted  Dimenfions 
and  Figure,  it  will  unceffantly  en¬ 
deavour  to  throw  off, and  repel,  that 
which  offers,  Violence  unto  It;  and 
firft  difplace  that  Part  of  the  com- 
preffing  Body,  that  it  finds  Weak- 
eft  ;  though  in  all  this,  there  be  no 
Appetite  in  the  Air,  (as  I  elfwhere 
fihew, )  no  more  than  in  the  Blad¬ 
der,  to  that  particular  Figure,  to 
maintain  itfelf  in  which  it  leans  lb 
concern’d. 

Thus,  ’tis  all  one  to  a  lump  of 
Dough,  whether  you  make  it  into  a 

round 
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round  Loaf,  or  a  long  Rowl,  or  a 
flat  Cake,  or  give  it  any  other  Form : 
For  whatever  Figure  your  Hands  or 
your  Inftruments  leave  in  It,  that  it 
will  retain,  without  having  any  Ap¬ 
petite  to  return  to  that,  which  it  laft 
had.  So,  ’tis  all  one  to  a  pieceof 
Wax,  whether  your  Seal  Imprints 
on  It  the  Figure  of  a  Wolf,  or  that 
of  a"  Lamb.  And,  for  Brevity’s  lake, 
to  pals  by  the  Inftances  that  might 
be  drawn  from  what  happens  to 
Wood,  and  Marble,  and  Metals,  as 
they  are  differently  fhap’d  by  the 
Statuaries  Art  and  Tools ;  I  will  on¬ 
ly  oblerve,  that  the  Mariner’s  Nee¬ 
dle,  before  it  is  excited,  may  have 
no  particular  Propenfity  to  have 
relpefl  to  one  Part  of  Heaven,  more 
than  another  ;  bat  when  it  has 
been  duly  touch’d  upon  a  Load-ftone, 
the  Flower- At-  Luce  will  be  deter¬ 
min’d  to  regard  the  North,  and  the 
oppofite  Extream  the  South.  So 
that,  if  the  Lilly  be  drawn  alide, 
towards  the  Eaft  or  towards  the 
Weft,  as  loon  as  the  Force,  that  de- 

taind 
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tain’d  it,  is  remov’d,  it  will  return 
to  its  former  Pofition ,  and  never 
reft,  ’till  it  regard  the  North.  But, 
in  fpight  of  this  feeming  Affe&ion 
of  the  Lilly  to  that  Point  of  the  Hori¬ 
zon  ,  yet ,  if  the  Needle  be  duly 
touch’d  upon  the  contrary  Pole  of 
the  fame  or  another  vigorous  Load- 
ftone,  the  Lilly  will  prefently  forget 
its  former  Inclination,  and  regard 
the  Southern  Part  of  Heaven  ;  to 
which  Pofition  it  will,  as  it  were, 
fpontaneoufly  return,  having  been 
forc’d  afide  towards  the  Eaft,  or  to¬ 
wards  the  Weft,  if  it  be  again  left 
to  its  Liberty.  So  that,  though  it 
formerly  feem’d  fo  much  to  affeft 
one  Point  of  Heaven,  yet  it  may,  in 
a  trice,  be  brought  to  have  a  iftrong 
Propenfity  for  the  Oppofite  :  The 
Lilly  having,  indeed,  no  Inclination 
for  one  Point  of  Heaven,  more  than 
another,  but  refting  in  that  Pofition, 
to  which  it  was  laft  determin’d  by 
the  prevalence  of  Magnetical  Efflu¬ 
via.  And  this  Example  may  lerve  to 
illuftrate  and  confirm,  what  we 

have 
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have  been  lately  faying  in  General. 

I.  Another  Received  Axiom 
concerning  Nature  ,  is  ,  That  She 
never  fails  or  milTes  of  Her  End 

fine  fuo  mncjuatn  excidit ! 
inisisa  Propofition,  whole  Ambi- 
gnity  makes  it  uneafie  for  me  tode- 
livei  my  Sen  ley  of  It.  But  yet,  to 
lay  lome  what,  if  by  Nature  we  here 
underftand  that  Being,  that  the 
School-men  Style  Natura Naturans 
I  grant,  or  rather  affert,  that  Na¬ 
ture  never  miffed]  its  End.  For  the 

!  °™"I,cienc  and  Almighty  Author 
of  Things,  having  once  fram’d  the 
.Word,  and  eitablifh’d  in  It  the 
I  Law's  of  Motion,  which  he  conftant- 
j  ly  maintains,  there  can  no  Irregula- 
|  rity,  or  Anomaly,  happen,  efpecial- 
'  y.'  among  the  greater  Mundane  Bo- 
j  dies,  that  he  did  not  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning  lorefee  and  think  fit  to  permit 
1  "nce  tiley  are  but  genuine  Confe- 
j  quences  of  thatOrder  of  Things, that 
!  at  die  Beginning,  he  moft  wifely  In¬ 
i'  “ltuted.  As  I  have  formerly  de- 
clar  d  in  Inftances  of  the  Eelhfes 

T  of  - 
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of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  to  which  I 
could  add  Others,  as  the  Inundations 
of  N tins,  fo  necelTary  to  the  Health 
and  Plenty  of  Meypt.  And  though, on 
feme  fpecial  Octagons,  this  Inftitu- 
ted  Order,  either  feemingly  or  real¬ 
ly,  has  been  violated,  as  when  the 
Sun  is  fa  id  to  have  Stood  ftill  in  the 
days  ot  JoJbua,  and  the  Red  Sea  to 
have  Divided  itfelf  to  give  free  Paf- 
fage  to  the  Ifraelites,  led  by  Mofes  ; 
yet  thefe  things  having  been  rarely 
done,  for  weighty  Ends  and  Purpo- 
fes,  by  the  peculiar  Intervention  of 
the’  firft  Caufe ,  either  guiding  or 
over  ruling  the  Propenfities  and  Mo¬ 
tions  of  Secundary  Agents  ;  it  Can¬ 
not  be  laid,  that  God  is  fruftrated  or 
his  Ends  by  thefe .  defign’d,  though 
feeming, Exorbitances,  by  which  he 
mold:  Wifely  and  Effectually  accom¬ 
plices  Them.  But,  if  by  Nature  be 
meant  luch  a  Subordinate  Princi¬ 
ple,  as  Men  are  wont  to  underftand 
by  that  Name,  I  doubt  the  Axiom  is 
in  many  Cafes  fade  ;  for  though  it 
it  be  true,  as  I  have  often  laid,  that 
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the  Material  World  is  lo  conftituted, 
that,  for  the  mofl  party  Things  are 
brought  to  pals  by  Corporeal  Agents, 
as  regularly,  as  if  they  defigned  the 
Effe&s  they  produce,  yet  there  are 
/ever at  Cafes ,  wherein  Things  hap- 
pen  quite  otherwife. 

Thus  ’tis  confefs’d,  that  when  a 
Woman  is  with  Child,  the  Aim  of 
Nature  is,  to  produce  a  Perfe&or 
Genuine  human  F cetus  my  and  yet  we 
j  often  fee,  that  Nature  widely  mif* 
fing  Her  Mark,  inftead  of  That,  pro¬ 
duces  a  Monfter.  And  of  This  we 
|  have  fuch  frequent  Inftances ,  that 
j  whole  Volumes  have  been  publiflTd, 
to  recount  and  defcribe  thefe  grofs 
j  and  deform’d  Aberrations  of  Nature. 

,  W e  many  times  fee,  (and  have  for¬ 
merly  noted,  )  that  in  heavers,  and 
other  acute  Difeafes ,  She  makes 
Critical  Attempts  upon  improper 
Days,  and  in  thefe  unleafbnable  At¬ 
tempts  does  not  only,  for  the  mofl: 
part,  mils  of  her  End,  which  is  to 
Cure  the  Patient,  but  often  brings 
him  to  a  far  worfe  Condition,  than 

T  2  he 
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he  was  in,  before  She  us\l  thole  mil- 
carrying  Endeavours.  '  To  this  may 
may  be  referred  the  Cheats  Men  put 
upon  Nature  ;  as  when, by  Grafting, 
the  Sap,  that  Nature  raifes  with  In¬ 
tention  to  feed  the  Fruit  of  a  white 
Thorn.  (  for  Xnftance, )  is  by  the 
Gardener  brought  to  nourifh  a 
Fruit  of  quite  another  Kind.  So, 
when  Maulflers  make  Barley  to 
fprout,  that  Germination,  whereby 
ATr//reTntended  to  produce  Stalks 
and  Ears,  is  perverted  to  a  far  diffe¬ 
ring  Purpofe ,  and  Site  deluded. 
And  now,  to  annex  fbme  Arguments 
ad  Homivem  ,  we  are  cold,  that  Na¬ 
ture  makes  every  Agent  aim  at  af~ 
fimulating  the  Patient  toitfe!f,  and 
that  upon  this  account,  the  Fire  aims 
at  converting  Wood,  and  the  other 
Bodies  it  works  on,  into  Fire  :  But, 
if  this  be  fo,  Nature  muft  often  mils 
of  Her  End  in  Chymical  Furnaces, 
where  the  Flame  does  never  turn 
the  Bricks,  that  it  makes  red-hot, 
into  Fire  ;  nor  the  Crucibles,  nor 
tiie  Copies,  nor  yet  the  Gold  and 

Silver, 
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Silver,  that  it  throughly  pervades 
and  brings  to  be  of  a  Colour,  the 
lame,  or  very  near  the  fame,  with 
its  own,  and  keeps  in  a  very  intenfe 
Degree  of  Heat,  and  in  aftual  Fu- 
fiona  And,  even  when  Fire  a&s  upon 
Wood,  there  is  but  one  Part  of  it 
turn  d  into  Fire,  fince,  to  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  the  Soot  and  concreted 
Smoke,  the  Afhes  remain  fix’d  and 
incombuftible.  And  fo,  to  add  ano¬ 
ther  Inftance  ad  Homir/emy  when  we 
are  told,  that  Nature  makes  Water 
afcend  in  Sucking-Pumps,  ob  fugam 
l^acuiy  She  muft  needs  (as  I  formerly 
notea  to  another  Purpofe, )  mils  of 
Her  Aim,  when  the  Pump  exceeds  # 
Five  and  Thirty,  or  Forty,  Foot  in 
Height  ;  for  then  ,  though  you 
Pump  never  fb  much,  and  withdraw 
the  Air  from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Engine,  the  Water  will  not  afcend 
to  the  i  op  ;  and  confcquently,  will 
leave  a  Cavity,  for  whofe  repleniflh- 
xng  She  was  fuppos’d  to  have  rais’d 
that  Liquor  T  wo  or  Three  and  Thir¬ 
ty  Foot.  ,  ' 

•  T  j  III.  Ano- 
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III.  Another  of  the  celebrated 
Axioms  concerning  Nature,  is,  that 
She  always  afts  by  the  fhorteft  or 
moft  compendious  Ways  ,  Nature 
femper  agit  per  vias  breviffimas.  But 
this  Rule,  as  well  as  divers  Others, 
does,  I  think,  require  to  be  fome- 
what  explained  and  limited,  before 
it  be  admitted.  For,  Vis  true,  that, 
as  I  have  frequently  occafion  to  in¬ 
culcate,  the  Omnilcient  Author  of 
the  Univerle  has  fo  Fram’d  It,  that 
moft  of  the  Parts  of  it  aft  as  regu¬ 
larly  in  order  to  the  Ends  of  It,  as 
if  they  did  it  with  Defign.  But, 
fince  Inanimate  Bodies ,  at  leaft , 
have  no  Knowledge,  it  cannot  realo- 
nably  be  fuppos’d,  that  they  mode-' 
rate  and  vary  their  own  Aft  ions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Exigency  of  particu¬ 
lar  Circumftances,  wherewith  they 
muft  of  neceffity  be  unacquainted, 
and  therefore  it  were  ftrange ,  if 
there  were  not  divers  Occurrences, 
wherein  they  are  determin’d  to  Aft 
by  Other,  than  the  fhorteft,  Ways 
that  lead  to  particular  Ends,  if  thole 

Other 
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Other  Ways  be  more  congruous  to 
the  General  Laws  or  Cuftoms,efta- 
blifhCd  among  Things  Corporeal. 
This  I  prove  by  Inftances  taken  from 
Gravity  itfel f,  which  is,  perhaps, 
that  Quality,  which  of  all  others  is 
moft  probably  referred  to  an  inbred 
Power  and  Propenfion.  For  ’tis 
true,  that  if  a  Stone,  or  another 
heavy  Body,  be  let  fall  into  the  free 
Air,  ’twill  take  its  Courfe  dire&ly 
towards  the  Centre  of  the  Earth ; 
and,  if  it  meet  with  an  inclining 
Plane,  which  puts  it  out  of  its  Way, 
it  will  not  for  all  that  lofe  its  Ten¬ 
dency  towards  the  Centre,  but  run 
along  that  Plane,  by  which  Means 
its  Tendency  downwards  is  profecu- 
ted,  though  not,  as  before,  in  a 
perpendicular  Line,  yet  in  the  fhor- 
teft  Way  it  is  permitted  to  take. 
Thefe  obvious  Phenomena)  I  con- 
fefs ,  agree  very  well  with  the 
Vulgar  Axiom,  and  poffibly  were 
the  chief  Things  that  induc’d  Men 
to  frame  it.  But  now  let  us  fuppofe, 
that  a  fmail  Bullet  of  Marble  or  Steel, 
,  T  4  after 
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after  having  for  a  pretty  fpace  fallen 
through  the  Air,  lights  upon  a  Pave¬ 
ment  of  Marble,  or  feme  fuch  hard 
Stone,  that  lies,  as  Floors  are  wont 
ro  do,  Horizontal ;  in  this  Cafe,  Ex¬ 
perience  [hews,  (as  was  formerly 
noted  on  another  occafion)  that  the 
falling  Stone  will  rebound  to  a  conft- 
derable  Height,  ( in  Proportion  to 
That  it  fell  from)  and  falling  down 
again  rebound  the  fecond  time,  the’ 
not  fb  high  as  before  ;  and,  in  fhort, 
rebound  feveral  times,  before,  by 
fttling  upon  the  Floor,  it  approaches, 
as  near  as  is  permitted  it,  to  the  Cen¬ 
tre  of  heavy  Bodies.  Whereas,  if 
Nature  did  in  all  Cales  act  by  the 
moft  Compendious  ways,  this  Bullet 
ought  not  to  rebound  at  all;  but, as 
boon  as  it  found,  by  the  hardnefs  of 
the  Floor,  it  could  defeend  no  lower, 
it  ought  to  have  reiled  there,  as  in 
the  neareft  place  it  could  obtain  to 
the  Centre  of  the  Earth  ,  whence 
every  Rebound  muft  neceffarily  re¬ 
move  it  to  a  greater  Difrahce.  And 
to  likewife,  when  a  Pendulum,  or 
c  '  Bullet 
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Bullet  faften’d  to  the  end  of  a  String, 
is  16  held,  that  the  String  is  (  prater 
propter  )  Perpendicular  to  the  Hori¬ 
zon,  if  it  be  thence  let  fall,  it  will  not 
flop  at  the  Perpendicular  Line,  or 
Line  of  Direftion,  which  is  fuppos’d 
to  reach  from  the  Nail  or  other  Prop, 
through  the  Centre  of  the  Bullet,  to 
the  Centre  of  the  Earth, but  will  pals 
beyond  it,  and  vibrate  or  (wing  to 
and  fro,  ’till  it  have  pafs’d  again  and 
again  the  Line  of  Direction,  for  a 
I  great  while,  before  the  Bullet  come 
to  fettle  in  it,  though,  whenever  it 
!  removes  out  of  it,. towards  either 
j  hand ,  it  muff  really  afcend  or  move 
|  upwards ,  and  (6  go  further  off 
from  the  Centre  of.  the  Earth,  to 
j  which,  ’tis  pretended,  its  innate  Pro- 
!  penfity  determines  it  to  approach,  as 
much  and  as  foon  as  is  poffible.  But 
j  this  Inftance  having  been  formerly 
touch’d  upon,  I  fhall  now  obferve,to 
the  fame  purpofe,  that  having  taken 
a  good  Sea-Compafs,  [  and  the  Ex- 
i  periment  fucceeded  with  a  naked, 
yet  nicely  pois’d.  Needle]  and  fuf- 

fer’d 
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fer’d  the  Magnetic!*  Needle  to  reft 
North  and  South  ;  if  I  held  the  pro¬ 
per  Pole  of  a  good  Loadftone  at  a 
convenient  Diftance,  on  the  right  or 
left  hand  of  the  Lilly,  this  would  be 
drawn  afide  from  the  North  Point 
towards  the  Eaft  or  Weft,  as  I 
pleas’d  *,  and  then  the  Loadftone  be¬ 
ing  remov’d  quite  away,  the  Lilly  of 
the  Needle  would  indeed  return 
Northward ,  but  would  not  ftop  in 
the  Magnetic!*  Meridian,  but  pals  on 
divers  Degrees  beyond  it, and  would 
thence  return  without  flopping  at 
the  Meridian  Line:  And  lb  would, 
by  its  Vibrations  ,  defcribe  many 
Arches  (till  fhorter  and  fhorter,  ’till 
at  length  it  came  to  fettle  on  it ,  and 
recover  that  Polition,  which,  if  Na¬ 
ture  always  a£ted  by  the  moil  Com¬ 
pendious  Ways,  it  fhould  have  reft- 
ed  at  the  fir  ft  time,  that  by  t  he  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Loadftone  it  had  re¬ 
gain’d  it;  But  the  T ruth  is,  that,  at 
leaft,  Inanimate  Bodies,  afting  with¬ 
out  kao wledg  or  defign  of  their  own, 
cannot  ftop  or  moderate  their  own 

‘  ;  Aft  ion, 


they  are  determin’d  by  the  Catholick 
Laws  of  Motion, according  to  which, 
in  one  Cale,  the  Impetus,  that  the 
Bullet  acquires  by  falling,  is  more 
powerful  to  carry  it  on  beyond  the 
Line  of  Direction,  than  the  Afliion 
of  the  Caufes  of  Gravity  is  to  flop  it, 
aifoon  as  it  comes  to  the  neareffc 
place  they  Can  give  it  to  the  Centre 
of  the  Earth.  And  lomething  like 
this  happens  in  Levity ,  as  well  as 
Gravity',  for  if  you  take  an  oblong 
and  conveniently  fhap’d  piece  of 
light  Wood  ,* as  Firr  or  Deal,  and, 
having  thruft  or  funk  it  to  the  Bot- 


Gravity,  it  ought  to  reft, and  did  reft 
before  it  was  forc’d  down, but  it  will 
pafs  far  beyond  that  Surface,  and  in 
part  as  it  were  fhoot  itlelf  up  into 
the  Incumbent  Air,  and  then  fall 
down  again,  and  rile  a  fecond  time, 
and  perhaps  much  oftner,  and  fall 
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again  ,  before  it  come  to  fettle  in  its 
due  place,  in  which  it  is  in  an  tquili- 
hrhm  with  the  Water,  that  endea¬ 
vours  to  prefs  it  upwards. 

Another  of  the  Sentences  that  are 
generally  receiv’d  concerning  Na¬ 
ture,  is,  that  She  always  does  what  is 

be  ft  to  be  done  :  Na- 

fkdt^uoTdt  *HYa  femPer  opt  l- 

timum  eorum  quae  mum  eji  facit .  But 
fieri  poffun tlArift.  of  this  it  will  not  be 

%  fafe  for  ,me  t0  deliver 
Gen.  ub.ii.  cap.io.  my  Opinion ,  ’till  I 
§-22*  have  endeavour’d  to 

remove  the  ambigui¬ 
ty  of  the  Words  ;  for  they  eafily  ad- 
mit  of  two  d  i  Ife  rent  Sen  fes,fince  they 
may  lignine,  that  Nature  in  the 
whole  Univerfe  does  always  that 
which  is  belt,  for  the  confervation  of 
'  It  in  its  prefent  State;  or, that  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  each  Body  in  particular,  Na¬ 
ture  does  ftiil  what  is  beft,  that  is, 
what  moft  conduces  to  the  Prefervja- 
tion  and  Welfare  of  that  Body.  If 
the  firft  of  thefe  Seales'  be  pitch’d  up¬ 
on  ,  the  Axiom  will  be  lefs  liable  to 
-  Exception. 
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Exception.  But  then,  I  fear,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  be  pofitively  made 
out,  by  fuch  Inftances  as  will  prove, 
that  Nature  a£Ls  otherwile  than  ne« 
cellar ily  according  to  Laws  Mecha¬ 
nical  ;  and  therefore ,  ’till  I  meet 
with  iL  ch  Proofs  ,  1  fhall  proceed  to 
the  other  Senle  that  may  be  given 
our  Axiom,  which,  though  it  be  the 
molt  ufual,  yet,  I  confefs,  I  cannot 
*  admit,  without  it  be  both  explain’d 
and  limited.  I  readily  grant ,  that 
the  All-wife  Author  of  Things  Cor¬ 
poreal  has  fo  fram’d  the  World, 
that  moll  things  happen  in  it,  as  if 
the  particular  Bodies  that  com  pole 
it,  were  watchful  both  for  their 
Own  welfare,  and  That  of  the  Uni* 
verie.  But,  I  think,  withal],  that 
particular  Bodies,  at  lea  ft  Thole  that 
are  Inanimate,  adting  without  either 
Knowiedg  or  Delign ,  their  Actions 
do  not  tend  to  what  is  bell  for  them 
In  their  private  Capacities,  any  fur¬ 
ther  than  will  comport  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  Laws  of  Motion,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  Culloms  eftablifh’d  among 
/  \  1  -  Things 
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Things  Corporeal :  So  that  to  con¬ 
form  to  thele,  divers  Things  are 
done  that  are  neither  the  Belt,  nor 
fo  much  as  Good,  in  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  particular  Bodies. 

Thefe  Sentiments  I  am  induc’d  to 
take  up,  not  only  by  the  more  Spe¬ 
culative  Conliderations,  that  have 
been  formerly  dilcours’d  of  and 
therefore  fhall  not  here  be  repeated, 
but  by  daily  Obforvations  and  obvi¬ 
ous  Experience. 

We  lee  oftentimes,  that  Fruit- 
Trees,  efpecially  when  they  grow 
old,  will  for  one  Seafon  be  fo  over¬ 
charg’d  with  Fruit ,  that  foon  after 
they  decay  and  die ;  and  even  whilft 
they  flourifh  ,  the  exceffive  Weight 
of  the  too  numerous  Fruits  does  not 
feldom  break  off  the  Branches  they 
grow  upon, and  thereby  both  hinders 
the  Maturity  of  the  Fruit ,  and  ha- 
liens  the  Death  of  the  Tree :  W  here- 
as,  this  fatal  Profufenefs  would  hav# 
been  prevented ,  if  a  wife.  Nature, 
harbour’d  in  the  Plant,  did,  as  is  pre¬ 
fum’d  ,  folicitoufly  intend  its  Wel¬ 
fare.  We 
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We  fee  alio  in  divers  Difeafes,and 
in  the  unfealonabfe  and  hurtful  Cri- 
fes's  of  Feavers,  how  far,  what  Men 
call,  Nature  oftentimes  is, from  doing 
that, which  is  heft  for  the  Sick  Man’s 
Prefervation.  And  indeed,  (as  hath 
been  formerly  noted  on  another  Oc- 
ficaon,^  in  many  Dileafes,  as  Bleed¬ 
ings  ,  Convulfions,  Cholera’s ,  &c. 
a  great  Part  of  the  Phyficians  Work 
is,  to  appeafe  the  Fury,  and  to  cor- 
reft  the  Errors,  of  Nature ,  which 
being,  as  ’twere,  tranlported  with 
a  blind  and  impetuous  Paflion  un- 
fealbnably  produces  thole  dangerous 
Diforders  in  the  Body,  that,  if  She 
were  wile  and  watchful  of  its  Wel¬ 
fare,  She  would  have  been  as  care¬ 
ful  to  prevent,  as  the  Phyficians  to 
remedy  Them. 

Add  to  all  this,  that,  if  Nature 
be  16  Provident  and  Watchful  for  the 
Good  of  Men  and  other  Animals, and 
’  of  that  Part  of  the  World,  wherein 
they  live  ;  How  comes  it  to  pals, 
that  from  time  to  time.  She  deftroys 
fuch  Multitudes  of  Men  and  Beafts, 

by 
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by  Earthquakes,  Peftilences, Famine, 
and  other  Anomalies  ?  And,  How 
corrtes  it  fo  often  to  pafs  in  Teem¬ 
ing  Women,  that,  perhaps  by  a 
Fright,  or  a  longing  Defire,  or  the 
bare  Sight  of  any  outward  Objecf, 
Nature  fuffers  Herfelf  to  be  fo  diF 
ordered,  and  is  brought  to  forget 
Her  Plaftick  Skill  fo  much,  as,inftead 
oi  well-form’d  Infants,  to  produce 
hideous  Monfters,  and  thole  often- 
times  fo  mifhapen  and  ill-contriv’d, 
that  not  only  Themfolves  are  unfit 
to  Jive  one  Day,  or  perhaps  one 
Hour,  but  cannot  come  into  the 
World  without  killing  the  Mother 
that  bare  Them.  Thefo  and  fuch 
other  Anomalies,  though  (as  I  have 
elfewhere  fhewn,)  they  be  not  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  Catholick  Laws  of 
the  Univerle,  and  may  be  accoun¬ 
ted  for  in  the  Doftrine  of  God’s  Ge¬ 
neral  .  Providence  ;  yet  they  would 
feem  to  be  Aberrations,  incongruous 
enough  to  the  Idaa  the  Schools  give 
of  Nature ,  as  of  a  Being ,  that,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Axiom  hitherto  confi- 

der’d, 
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1  der’d,  does  always  that  which  is  heft. 
But  cis  time  that  we  pats  from  that 
to  the  Exa  men  of  another.  ’ 

Though  I  have  had  occafion  to 
^teat  of  f  acuum  in  the  fifth  Sedfion 
yet  I  mu  ft  alfo  fay  fomething  about 
^  This,  becaule  I  there  confider’d 
it ,  but  as  it  is  im ploy’d  by  the  Peri- 
fateticks  and  others,  to  fbew  the  Ne- 
ceffity  of  the  Principle  they  call  nI 
ture.  But  now  1  am  to  treat  of  it, not 
fo  much  as  an  Argument  to  be  con¬ 
futed,  as  on  the  lcore  of  its  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  (  very  plaufible  )  Axiom  to 
be  confider’d ;  although  I  fear,  that, 
by  realon  of  the  Identity  of  the  Sub- 
jeft,  ( though  confider’d  in  the  Fifth 
Se£t.  and  here,  to  differing  purpoles) 

I  fhall  fcarce  avoid  faying  fomething 

or  other ,  co-incident  with  what  has 
been  laid  already. 

V.The  Word  Vacuum  being  ambi¬ 
guous, and  us’d  in  differing  Senfes,  I 
think  it  requifite, before  I  declare  my 
Opinion  about  the  generally  receiv’d 
Axiom  of  the  Schools ,  that  Natura 

?  as  fome  exprefs 
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it,  abhorret  a  Vacuo)  to  prcmife  the 
chief  Acceptions  in  which,  I  have 
obferv’d,  the  Term  Vacuum  to  be 
made  ufe  of.  For  it  has  fometimes 
a  Vulgar,  and  fometimes  a  Pbilofo- 
phtcafor  ftri£t,  Signification.  In  com¬ 
mon  Speech,  To  be  empty ,  ulually  de¬ 
motes,  not  to  be  devoid  of  all  Body 
whatfoevef,  but  of  that  Body  that 
Men  luppote  fhould  be  in  the  Thing 
I  poke  n  of,  or  of  That  which  it  was 
fram’d  or  defign’d  to  contain;  as 
when  Men  fay  that  a  Purfe  is  empty, 
if  there  be  no  Mony  in  it ;  or  a  Blad¬ 
der,  when  the  Air  is  Iqueez’d  out ; 
or  a  Barrel,  when  either  it  has  not 
been  yet  fill'd  with  Liquor,  or  has 
had  the  Wine  or  other  Drink  drawn 
out  of  it.  The  Word  Vacuum  is  alfo 
taken  in  another  fenfe  by  Philolo- 
phers  that  (peak  ftritt ly,  when  they 
mean  by  it, a  Space  within  the  World, 
(for  I  here  meddle  not  with  the  Ima¬ 
ginary  Spaces  of  the  School-men,  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  the  Umverfe,  ) 
wherein  there  is  not  contain’d  any 
Body  whatfbever.  This  Diifinction 

being 
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being  premis’d,  I  fhall  inform  you, 
that  taking  the  Word  Vacuum  in  the 
ftrifl:  Senfe,  though  many,  and,  a  - 
mong  them,fome  of  my  be  ft  Friends, 
prels’d  me  to  a  Declaration  of  my 
Seole  about  that  famous  Controver- 
fie,  An  Aetur  Vacuum,  becaule,  they 
were  pleas'd  to  fuppole,  I  had  made 
more  Tryals  than  others  had  done 
about  it,  yet  I  have  refus’d  to  declare 
my  lei  f,  either  Pro  or  Contra,  in  that 
Difpute.  Since  the  decifion  of  the 
Queftion  leems  to  ‘depend  upon  the 
ftating  of  the  true  Notion  of  a  Body, 
whole  Effence.the  "Cart  (ft  an  s  affirm, 
and  moft  other  PhrSpfophers-deny.to 
confift  only  in  Extenlton,  according 
to  the  three  Dimenfions,  Length, 
Breadth,  and  Depth  or,  Thicknels  : 
For,  if  Mr.  Des  Cartes’s  Notion  be 
admitted,  ’twill  be  irrational  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  V acuum,  fince  any  Space, that  is 
pretended  to  be  empty  ,  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  to  have  the  three  Di¬ 
menfions,  and  confequently  all  that 
is  necelfary  to  Efentiate  a  Body. 
And  all  the  Experiments, that  can  be 
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made  with  Quickfdver,  or  the  Ma¬ 
chine  Boy  liana,  ('as  they  call  itj  or 
other  Inftruments  contriv’d  for  the 
like  Ufes,  will  be  eluded  by  the  Car - 
tejians,  who  will  fay,  that  the  fpace 
deferted  by  the  Mercury,  or  the  Air, 
is  not  empty,  fince  it  has  Length, 
Breadth,  and  Depth,  but  is  fill’d  by 
their  Materia'.  Sub  tilts,  that  is  fine 
enough  to  get  freely  in  and  out  of 
the  Pores  of  the  Glalfes,  as  the  Efflu¬ 
via  of  the  Loadflrone  can  do.  But 
though,  for  thefij  and  other  Reafons, 
I  (till  forbear  (  as  i  lately  faid  I  have 
formerly  doncj)?.  to  declare  either 
way  in  the  Contibverfie  about  Vacu¬ 
um,  yet  I  fhaWhot  flick  to  acknow- 
ledg,  that  I  c'o  not  acquielce  in  the 
Axiom  of  the  Schools  ,  that  Nature 
abhors  a 

For,  FiriVI  confider,  that  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  Reafon,  that 
moves  the  Generality  of  Ph  .osophers 
to  belfeve,  tk zt  Nature  abhors  a  Ta¬ 
ct  um,  is,  that  in  fotne  Cafes,  as  the 
Afcenfion  of  Water  in  Sucking- 
PumpSjdv.  theyobferve,  that  there 
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is  an  unufual  endeavour, and  perhaps 
a  forcible  Motion  in  Water  and  other 
Bodies,  to  oppole  a  Vacuum.  But  I, 
that  fee  nothing  to  be  manifeft  here, 
fave  that  fome  Bodies,  not  devoid  of 
W  eight,  h^ve  a  Motion  upwards,  or 
otherwife  differing  from  their  ufual 
Motions,  ( as  in  Determination, 
Swiftnefs,  &c. )  am  not  apt, without 
abfblute  necefllty,  to  alcribe  to  In¬ 
animate  and  Senfelefs  Bodies,  fuch  as 
Water,  Air,  &c.  the  Appetites  and 
Hatreds  that  belong  to  Rational,  or 
or  leaft  to  Sensitive,  Beings ;  and 
therefore, think  it  a  fufficient  Reafon, 
to  decline  imploying  fuch  improper 
Caufes,if  without  them, the  Motions, 
wont  to  be  afcrib’d  to  Them,  can  be 
accounted  for. 

2.  If  the  Carte fian  Notion  of  the 
E  (fence  6f  a  Body  be  admitted  by  us, 
as  ’tis  by  many  Modern  Philofbphers 
and  Mathematicians,  it  can  fcarce  be 
deny’d,but  that  Nature  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  oftentimes  Great,  and  oft- 
ner  Irregular,Effbrts  to  hinder  a  Va¬ 
cuum  ;  fince,it  being  impoffible  there 

LI  j  fhould 
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fhould  be  any,  ’twere  a  fond  thing  to 
fuppofe  that  Nature ,  who  is  repre- 
fented  to  us  as  a  moft  wife  Agent, 
fhould  befiir  Herfelf,  and  do  Extra- 
vagantFeats,to  prevent  an  impoflible 
Milchief. 

3.  If  the  Atomical  Hypothecs  be 
admitted,  it  muft  be  granted,  not 
only  that  Nature  does  not  abhor  a  Va¬ 
cuum^  but  that  a  great  Part  of  the 
Things  She  does  require  it  ,  fince 
they  are  brought  to  pafs  by  Local 
Motion ;  and  yet  there  are  very  ma¬ 
ny  Cafes,  wherein, according  to  thefe 
Philofbphers,  the  neceffary  Motions 
of  Bodies  cannot  be  perform’d  , 
unlefe  the  Corpufcles,  that  lie  in 
their  way,  have  little  empty  Spaces 
to  retire,  or  be  impell’d  into,  when 
the  Body,  that  pufhes  them,  endea¬ 
vours  to  difplace  them.  So  that  the 
Effatumy  That  Nature  abhors  a  V xcu- 
um ,  agrees  with  neither  of  the  two 
great  Se£ts  of  the  Modern  Philofo- 
phers. 

But ,  without  infifting  on  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  either  of  them.  I  coniider, 

that, 
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that,  for  ought  appears  by  the  Pha- 
nomem  imploy’d  to  demonftrate  Na¬ 
ture's  abhorrency  of  a  Vacuum, it  may 
be  rational  enough  to  think,  either 
that  Nature  does  not  abhor  a  Vacu¬ 
um,  even  when  She  leems  felicitous 
to  hinder  It  ;  or,  that  She  has  but  a 
very  moderate  Hatred  of  It,  in  that 
Senle  wherein  the  Vulgar  Philofb- 
phers  take  the  Word  Vacuum . 

For  if  we  confider,  that,  in  almoffc 
all  vifible  Bodies  here  below,  and 
even  in  the  Atmofpherical  Air  Itfelf, 
there  is  more  or  left  of  Gravity,  or 
Tendency  towards  the  Centre  of  our 
Terraqueous  Globe  ,  we  may  per¬ 
ceive,  that  there  is  no  need  that  Na¬ 
ture  jfhould  difquiet  Herfelf^  and  aft 
irregularly,  to  hinder  a  Vacuum  : 
Since,  without  Her  abhorrence  of  It, 
it  may  be  prevented  or  replenifh’d , 
by  Her  affefting  to  place  all  heavy 
Bodies  as  near  the  Centre  of  the 
Earth,  as  heavier  than  they  will  per¬ 
mit.  And  even  without  any  Delign 
ol  Hers,  not  to  lay  without  Her  Ex¬ 
igence,*  a  Vacuity  will  be  as  much 

U  4  '  oppos’d, 
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oppos’d,  as  we  really  find  it  to  be, 
by  the  Gravity  of  moft,  if  not  of  all, 
Bodies  here  below,  and  the  Conflux- 
ibility  of  Liquors,  and  other  Fluids, 
For,  by  vertue  of  their  Gravity,  and 
the  Minutenefs  of  their  Parts,  they 
will  be  determin’d  to  inanimate  them- 
felves  into  and  fill  all  the  Spaces, 
that  they  do  not  find  already  po(- 
fefs’d  by  other  Bodies,  either  more 
ponderous  in  Specie  than  themfelves, 
or,byreafon  of  their  firmnefs  of  Stru- 
£ture,capable  of  refilling  or  hind  ring 
their  Defcent.  Agreeably  to  which 
Notion  we  may  obferve,  that,  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  Vacuum  ,  Bo¬ 
dies  may  move,  as  they  do,  when 
they  are  (aid  to  endeavour  its  Preven¬ 
tion.  As,  if  you  would  thruftyour 
Fill  deep  into  a  Pail  full  of  Sand,  and 
afterwards  draw  it  out  again  ;  there 
will  need  nothing  but  the  Gravity  of 
the  Sand  to  make  it  fill  up  the  grea- 
tell  Part  of  the  fpace  deferred  by* 
your  FHi.  And  if  the  Pail  be  reple- 
niiliVJ,  infiead  of  Sand,  with  an  Ag¬ 
gregate  of  Corpufcles  more  Minute 
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and  Glib  than  the  Grains  of  Sand  , 
as  for  Inftance,  with  Quickfilver  or 
with  Water, then  the  Space,  deferred 
by  your  Hand,  will  be,  at  leaft  as  to 
Senfe ,  compleatly  fill’d  up  by  the 
Corpufcles  of  the  Liquor,  which,  by 
their  Gravity,  Minutenefs,  and  the 
Fluidity  of  the  Body,  they  compofe, 
are  determin’d  to  replenifh  the  Space 
deferted  by  the  Hand  ,  that  was 
plung’d  into  either  of  thole  Liquors. 
And  I  elfewhere  fhew,  that,  if  you 
take  a  Pipe  of  Glafs,  whole  Cavity  is 
too  narrow  to  let  Water  and  Quick¬ 
filver  pafs  by  one  another  in  It ;  if,  I 
fay,  you  take  fuch  a  Pipe, and  having 
(by  the  help  of  Suftion, )  lodg’d  a 
fmall  Cylinder  of  Mercury  of  about 
half  an  Inch  long  in  the  lower  Part 
of  It,  you  carefully  firop  the  upper 
Orifice  with  the  Pulp  of  your  Fin¬ 
ger  ,  the  Quick-filver  will  remain 
fufpended  in  the  Pipe.  And ,  if 
then  you  thruft  the  Quick-filver  di- 
reftly  downwards  into  a  fomewhat 
deep  Glafs,  or  other  Veffel,  full  of 
Water,  till  the  Quick-filver  be  de- 

prefs’d 
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prefsM  about  a  Foot  or  mors  beneath 
the  Surface  of  the  Water  ;  if  then 
you  take  off  your  Finger  from  the 
Orifice  of  the  Pipe  which  it  ftopt 
before ,  you  fhali  immediately  fee 
the  Quicksilver  afcend  fwiftly  five 
or  fix  Inches,  and  remain  fufpended 
at  this  new  Station.  Which  Expe¬ 
riment  feetns  manifeftly  to  prove, 
what  I  did  long  ago  devife  and  do 
now  alledge  it  for :  Since  here  we 
have  a  fudden  Afcent  of  fo  heavy  a 
Body  as  is  Quick-filver,  and  a  SuF 
penfion  of  It  in  the  Glafs,  not  pro¬ 
duc’d  to  prevent  or  fill  a  Vacuum^  for 
the  Pipe  was  open  at  both  Ends,  the 
Phenomena  being  but  genuine  Con- 
iequences  of  the  Laws  of  the  Equili¬ 
brium  of  Liquors ,  as  I  elfewdiere 
clearly  and  particularly  declare. 

When  I  confUer,  how  great  a 
Power  the  Schooi-Philofophers  ai- 
cribe  to  Nature,  I  am  the  lets  in¬ 
clin’d  to  think,  that  Her  abhorrence 
of  3  Vacuum  is  fo  great,  as  they  be¬ 
liev’d.  For  I  have  fliewn  in  the 
Fifth  SeQuon  that  Her  averfion 
*  from 
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from  It ,  and  Her  watchfulrieft  a» 
gainft  It,  are  not  fo  great,  but  that, 
in  the  fen  ft  of  the  Peripateticks  y  She 
can  quietly  enough  admit  it  in  feme 
Caies,  where,  with  a  very  (mail  En¬ 
deavour,  She  might  prevent  or  re¬ 
plenish  It ,  as  I  have  particularly 
manifefted  in  the  fore-cited  Se&ion. 

I  juft  now  mention’d  a  Vacuum  in 
the  Senfe  of  the  Peripateticks ,  becaule 
when  the  Torricellian  Experiment  is 
made,  though  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
cogently  prov’d,  either  againft  the 
Carte  fans,  or  fome  other  Plenifls  , 
that,  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Tube, 
delerted  by  the  Quick-Silver,  there 
is  a  Vacuum  in  the  ftri£t  Philofbphi- 
cal  Senfe  of  the  Word  ;  yet,  as  the 
Peripateticks  declare  their  Senfe,  by 
divers  of  their  Reafbnings  againft  a 
Vacuum ,  mention’d  in  that  Section, 
’twill  to  a  heedful  Peruler  appear 
very  hard  for  them  to  fhew,  that 
there  is  not  One  in  that  Tube.  And, 
as  by  the  School-mens  Way  of  Ar¬ 
guing  Nature* s  hatred  of  a  Vacuum , 
from  theSufpenfion  of  Water  and  c- 

ther 
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ther  Liquors  in  Tubes  and  Conical 
W atring-Pots,  it  appears,  that  they 
thought  that  any  Space  here  below, 
deferred  by  a  vifible  Body,  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  another  Vifible  Body,  or 
at  lead:  by  common  Air,  may  be  re¬ 
puted  Empty.  So,  by  the  Space  de¬ 
ferred  by  the  Quick-filver  at  the  top 
of  the  Pipe  of  a  Barolcope  Thirty 
One  Inches  long.  One  may  be  Invi¬ 
ted  to  doubt.  Whether  a  Vacuum 
ought  to  be  thought  fo  formidable  a 
Thing  to  Nature,  as  they  imagine 
She  does,  and  ought  tp,  think  It  ? 
For  what  Mifchief  do  we  fee  infue 
to  the  Univerfe  upon  the  producing 
or  continuance  of  fiich  a  Vacuum , 
though  the  deferred  Space  were  ma¬ 
ny  time  greater  than  an  Inch,  and 
continued  many  Years,  as  has*  di¬ 
vers  times  happen’d  in  the  taller  fort 
of  Mercurial  Barofoopes  ?  And  thofe 
Peripateticks  that  tell  us,  that  ,  if 
timers  were  a  Vacuum,  the  Influences 
of  the  Ccdeftial  Bodies,  that  are  ab- 
fblutely  neceOfary  to  the'  Preferva- 
tion  of  Sublunary  Ones,  would  be 

Inter- 
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Intercepted,  fince  Motion  cannot  be 
made  in  Vacuo ,  would  do  well  to 
prove ,  not  fappofe,  fuch  a  Neceffity  ; 
and  allb  to  confider,  that  in  our 
Gale  the  top  of  the  Quick- filver,  to 
which  the  Vacuum  reaches,  does 
fually  appear  Protuberant  ;  which 
fhews  ,  that  the  Beams  of  Light 
(which  they  think  of  great  Affinity 
to  Influences,  if  not  the  Vehicle,  ) 
are  able  to  traverfe  that  Vacuum ,  be¬ 
ing  in  fpight  of  It  reflected  from  the 
Mercury  to  the  Beholder’s  Eye.  And 
in  filch  a  Vacuum ,  as  to  common  Air , 
I  have  try’d  that  a  Load-ftone  will 
emit  his  Effluvia  and  move  Iron  or 
Steel  plac’d  in  It.  In  fhort,  it  is  not 
Evident,  that  here  below  Nature  lb 
much  ftrains  Herfelf  to  hinder  or 
fill  up  a  Vacuum ,  as  to  manifefl:  an 
Abhorrence  of  It.  And,  without 
much#peculiar  Solicitude,  a  Vacuum , 
at  lealt  a  Philofophical  One,  is  as 
much  provided  againft,  as  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Univerle  requires,  by 
Gravity  and  Confluxibility  of  the 
Liquors  and  other  Bodies ,  that 
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are  placed  here  below.  And  as 
for  thofe  that  tell  us,  that  Nature 
abhors  and  prevents  a  Vacuum ,  as 
well  in  the  Upper  Part  of  the  World 
as  the  Lower,  I  think  we  need  not 
trouble  ourfelves  to  anfwer  the  Alle¬ 
gation  till  they  have  proved  It.  W  hich 
I  think  will  be  very  hard  for  Them  to 
do  ;  xnot  to  mention,  that  a  Cartefian, 
may  tell  Them,  that  Twere  as  needri 
Ids  lor  Nature  to  Oppqle  a  Vacuum ; 
in  Heaven  as  in  Earth,  fince  the: 
Production  of  It  is  every  where 
alike  Impoffible.  \ 

VL  I  come  now  to  the  celebrated 
Saying,  that  Natura  efi  Morbornm 
Medic  atrix  ,  taken 
from  Hippocrat .  who,  Hippocrat.  Epklem. 
expreffes  it  in  the  plu-  §•  5* u  *• 

ral,  vucrdiv  (pucnk 

And  becauie  this  Axiom  is  generally 
Receiv’d  among  Phyficians  and  Phi- 
lolbphets,  and  feetiis  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  Things,  That  has  made 
them  introduce  fuch  a  Being  as  they 
call  Nature ,  I  think  it  may  be  Time 
well  employ’d,  to  confider  fbme- 

♦  what 
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what  attentively,  in  what  Senfe,atf  > 
how  far,  this  famous  Sentence, 
or  fhould  not,  be  admitted.  c 
Firll  then,  I  conceive  it  may  be 
taken  in  a  Negative  Senfe,  fo  as  to 
import ,  that  Difeafes  cannot  be 
cur’d  in  fuch  Perfons ,  in  whom 
the  Aggregate  of  the  Vital  Powers 
or  Faculties  of  the  Body  is  fo  far 
weaken’d  or  deprav’d,  as  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  perform  the  FundtL 
ons  neceflary  to  Life,  or  at  lead  to 
actuate  and  affift  the  Remedies  em¬ 
ploy’d  by  the  Phyfitian  to  prelerve 
or  recover  the  Patient.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  Meaning  of  fuchufual  Phra- 
fos,  as,  that  Phyfick  comes  too  Ute , 
and,  that  Nature  is  quite  /petit.  And  ' 
in  this  Senfo  I  readily  acknowledge 
the  Axiom  to  be  true.  For,  where 
the  Engine  has  fome  necelfary  Parts, 
whether  Fluid  or  Solid,  fo  far  de¬ 
prav’d  cr  weakn’d,  as  to  render  it 
altogether  unable  to  co-operate  with 
the  Medicine,  it  cannot  be  rationally 
expected,  that  the  Adminiftration 
of  that  Medicine  fhould  be  effeQual. 

But 
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in  this,  I  prefume,  there  is  no 
'  ticulty  worthy  to  detain  us.  I 
pWceed  therefore  to  the  pofitive 
Senfe,  whereof  our  Axiom  is  capa¬ 
ble  ,  arid  wherein  it  is  the  moll  ulu- 
ally  imploy’d.  For  Men  are  wont' 
to  believe,  that  there  refides,  jn  the 
Body  of  a  lick  Perlon,  a  certain  Pro¬ 
vident  or  Watchful  Being  ,  that 
ftill  induftriou/ly  employs  itfelf, 
by  its  own  Endeavours,  as  well/ 
as  by  any  occafional  Afliftence 
that  may  be  afforded  it  by  the  Phy- 
fitian,  to  reftifie  whatever  is  amiis, 
and  reflore  the  diftemper’d  Body  to 
its  Priftine  ftate  of  Health.  What 
I  think  of  this  Doftrine,  I  fhall  leave 
you  to  gather  from  the  following 
Difcourfe. 

I  conceive  then  in  the  firffc  Place, 
that  the  Wife  and  Beneficent  Ma¬ 
ker  of  the  World  and  of  Man,  inten¬ 
ding  that  Men  fhould,  for  the  mod 
part,  live  a  confiderable  number  of 
Years,  in  a  Condition  to  aft  their 
Parts  on  the  Mundane  Stage  ;  He 
was  pleas’d  to  frame  thofe  Living 

Automata 
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Automata,  l~Iuma?z  Bodies,  that,  with 
the  ordinary  fuccours  of  Reafon, 
making  ufe  of  their  exquifite  Stru¬ 
cture  fitted  for  Durablenefs,  and  of 
the  friendly,  though  undefign’d,  Af- 
fiftence  of  the  various  Bodies  among 
which  they  are  plac’d,  they  may 
in  many  Cafes  recover  a  State  of 
Health,  if  they  chance  to  be  put 
out  oi  it  by  leffer  Accidents  than 
thole,  that  God,  in  compliance  with 
the  great  Ends  of  his  General  Pro* 
vidence,  did  not  think  fit  tofecure 
them  from,  or  enable  them  to  fur* 
mount.  Many  things  therefore,that 
are  commonly  afcrib’d  to  Nature,  I 
think,  may  be  better  afcrib’d  to  the 
Mechanifms  of  the  Macrocofm  and 
Microcofm,  I  mean,  of  the  Univerle 
and  the  Human  Body.  And,  toil- 

lulu  ate  a  little  ITI V  Menmnnr  Kt7  o 
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though ,  if  you  give  this  Inftrument 
a  fomewhat  rude  Shake,  you  will 
make  the  Box  totter,  and  encline 
this  way  and  that  way,  and  at  the 
lame  time  drive  the  Points  ot  the 


Magnetick  Needle  many  Degrees  to 
the  Eaft,  or  to  the  Weft  ;  yet,  the 
Conftruftion  of  the  Inftrument  and 
the  Magnetiim  of  one  main  Part  of 
It,  aretuch,  that,  if  the  Force,  that 
firft  put  it  into  a  dilbrderly  Motion, 
ceafe  from  acting  on  It,  the  Box  will, 
after  feme  Reciprocations,  return  to 
its  Horizontal  Situation;  and  the 
Needle,  that  was  forc’d  to  deviate, 
will,  after  a  few  irregular  potions 
to  this  and  to  that  fide  ol  the  Magne- 
tical  Meridian,  fettle  itfeli  again  in  a 
Pofition,  wherein  the  Flower-de-Luce 
ftedfaftly  regards  the  North.  And 
yet  this  recovery  to  its  former  State 
is  effe&ed  in  a  faftirious  Body,  by 
the  bare  Mechanilm  of  the  Inftru- 
ment  itfelf,  and  of  the  Earth,  and 
other  Bodies,  within  whofe  Sphere 
of  Aftivity  it  is  plac’d.  But,  becaufe 
Many  have  not  feen  a  Mariner  s  Com- 

pafs, 
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fpas,  I  will  add  a  lels  appofite  but 
more  obvious  and  familiar  Example  : 
For, if  when  an  empty  Ballance  is  dm 
ly  counterpois’d,  you  fhall,  by  your 
Breath  or  Hand,,  deprefs  one  of  the 
Scales,  and  thereby,  for  the  time, 
deftroy  the  ALquilibnum  ;  yet,  when 
the  Force  is  once  remov’d,  the  de~ 
prefs’d  Ballance  will  prefently  aft 
cend,and  the  Gppofite  will  delcend  ; 
and,  after  a  few  Motions  up  and 
down,  they  will  both  of  them,  of 
their  own  accord,  fettle  again  in  an 
exa£t  ^Equilibrium^  without  the  help 
of  any  fuch  Provident  Internal  Prin¬ 
ciple,  as  Nature :  The  abfence  of 
whole  Agency  may  be  confirm’d  by 
This,  that  the  deprefs’d  Scale  does 
not  at  firft  flop  at  the  Horizontal 
Line,  beneath  which  it  was  firft  de¬ 
prefs’d, (as  it  ought  to  do,  if  it  were 
rais’d  by  an  Intelligent  Being,  )  but 
riles  far  above  It.  If  it  be  here  ob¬ 
jected  ,  that  thele  Examples  are 
drawn  from  Factitious,  not  from 
merely  Phyfical,  Bodies ;  I  fhall  re¬ 
turn  this  brief  Anlwer,  and  defire 

X  2  that 
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that  it  be  apply’d  not  only  to  the 
Two  frefhly  mention’d  Examples, 
but  to  All  of  the  like  Kind,  that  may 
be  met  with  in  this  whole  Treatife. 
I  fay  then,  in  fhort,  that  divers  of 
the  Inftances,  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
are  intended  but  for  Illuftrations  ; 
and  thatOthers  may  be  uleful  Inftan¬ 
ces,  if  they  fhould  be  no  more  than 
Analogous  Ones :  Since  Examples, 
drawn  from  Artificial  Bodies  and 
Things,  may  have  both  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  being  more  clearly  conceiv’d 
by  ordinary  Llnderftandings  ,  and 
That  of  being  lefts  obnoxious  to  be 
(queftion’d  in  that  Particular  in 
which  the  Comparison  or  Corres¬ 
pondence  confifts.  And  I  the  left 
ftruple  to  employ  ftuch  Examples, 
becaufe  Arijlotle  himftelf  and  fbme 
of  his  more  learned  Followers  make 
ufte  of  divers  Companions  drawn 
from  the  Figures  and  other  Acci¬ 
dents  of  Artificial  Things,  to  give 
an  account  of  Phyfical  SubjeQs,  and 
even  of  the  Generation,  Corruption 
and  Forms  of  Natural  Bodies.  This 

Adver- 
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Advertifement  premis’d,  I  perfue 
this  Difcourfe,  it  interrupted,  by  ad¬ 
ding,  Thus  in  a  human  Body,  the 
Caufes  that  diforder  it  are  often¬ 
times  but  Tranfient,  whereas  the 
Structure  of  the  Body  itfelf  and  the 
Caufes  that  conduce  to  the  Preferva- 
tion  o I  that  Structure,  are  more  fta- 
bleand  durable,  and  on  that  account 
may  enable  the  Engine  to  out-laft 
many  Things,  that  are  Hoftile  to  It. 
This  may  be  fbmewhat  illustrated, 
by  considering,  that  Sleep,  though 
it  be  not  properly  a  Difeafe,  ealily 
becomes  One,  when  it  frequently 
tianfgreffeth  its  due  Bounds  ;  and 
even  whilft  it  keeps  within  them, 
it  does,  for  the  time  it  lafts,  hinder 
the  exercife  of  many  FunQdons  of  the 
Body,  more  than  feveral  Difeafes 
do;  and  yet,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe  of  Things,  the  Matter 
that  lock’t  up  the  Sentes  being  fpent, 
the  Man  of  himfelf  Recovers  that  (en¬ 
able  and  aftive  State  ,  on  whofe 
(core  he  is  laid  to  b awake*  But  to 
corne  fbmewhat  clofer  to  the  Point ; 
We  fee,  that  many  Perfons,  .‘who 
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get  a  Prater -natural  Thirft  with 
over- much  Drinkings  get  rid  of  it 
again  in  a  few  days  by  forbearing 
fuch  Exceffes ;  and  many,  that  by 
too  plentiful  Meals  are  brought  to  a 
want  of  Appetite,  Recover,  as  it 
were,  of  courle  ,  by  a  fpare  Di~ 
et,  in  a  few  days ;  the  renewed 
Ferment,  or  Menjlruum  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  being  able  in  that  time  to 
concodt  by  little  and  little,  or  expell 
the  indigel  ted  Aliments  or  peccant 
Humours  that  offended  the  Stomach, 
and  caus’d  the  want  of  Appetite. 

And  here  I  defire  to  have  it  taken 
Notice  of*  as  a  thing  that  may  be 
confiderable  to  our  prelent  Purpofe, 
that  I  look  not  on  a  Human  Body, as 
on  a  Watch  or  a  Hand-mill,  i.e.  as 
a  Machine  made  up  only  of  Solid,  or 
at  leaft  Confiftent,  Parts  ;  but  as  an 
Hydraulical,  or  rather  Hydraulo- 
pneumatical  Engine,  that  confifts 
not  only  of  Solid  and  Stable  Parts,but 
of  Fuids,  and  thofe  in  Organical  Mo¬ 
tion.  And  not  only  fo,  but  I  confider, 
that  thefe  Fluids,  the  Liquors  and 
Spirits,  are  in  a  living  Man  fo  confti- 
'  ;  tuted, 
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tuted,  that  in  eertain  Circumftances 
the  Liquors  are  difposM  to  be  put  in- 
*to  a  Fermentation  or  Commotion, 
whereby  either  fomeDepurauoii  of 
Themfelves ,  or  fome  Difcharge  of 
hurtful  Matter  by  Excretion,  or  both, 
are  produc’d,  fo  as,  for  the  mod 
part,  to  conduce  to  the  Recovery  or 
Welfare  of  the  Body. 

And,  that  even  Confident  Parts 
may  be  fo  fram’d,  and  fo  connefted 
with  other  Parts,  as  to  aft,  as  it 
were,  pro  re  nata,  varying  their  Mo¬ 
tions,  as  differing  Circumftances 
make  it  convenient  they  fhould  be 
varied,  I  purpofoly  fhew  in  another 
Paper.,  To  this  I  might  altogether 
refer  you  ;  but,  in  regard  the  Thing 
is  a  Paradox,  and  lays  a  Foundation 
for  Another  not  Inferior  to  itfolf,  I 
fhall here  borrow  thenceonelnftance, 
not  mention’d  that  I  know  of  by 
Others  to  this  purpofe  ,  that  may 
both  declare  my  Meaning,  and  con¬ 
firm  the  Thing  itfolf:  I  confider  then, 
that  what  is  call’d  the  Pupil  or  Apple 
of  the  £ye,  is  not  (as  ’tis  known,  ) 
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a  fubftantial  Part  of  the  Organ,  but 
only  a  round  Hole  or  Window  made 
in  the  Vvea ,  at  which  the  Modify’d 
Beams  of  Light  enter,  to  fall  upon 
the  Chryftalline  Humour, and  thence 
be  refracted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Eye  ,  or  feat  of  Vifion  ,  to  make 
there  an  Impreffion,  that  is  ufually  a 
kind  of  Pifture  (for  ’tis  not  always 
a  neat  One, )  of  the  Objeft.  Now 
the  Wife  and  Ail-forefeeing  Author 
of  Things  has  fb  admirably  contriv’d 
this  Inftrument  of  Sight,  that,  as  it 
happens  to  be  employ’d  in  differing 
Lights,  fo  the  Bignefs  qr  Area,  of 
the  Pupil  varies.  For  when  the 
Light  is  vivid,  and  would  be  too 
gteat  if  all  the  Beams  were  let  in, 
that  might  enter  at  an  Aperture  as 
large  as  the  ufual,  the  Curtain  is  L 
every  way  drawn  towards  the 
Middle,  and  thereby  the  round  Win¬ 
dow  made  Narrower,  And  ,  on 
the  other  fide,  when  the  Light  is 
but  faint,  and  the  Objefl:  but  dimly 
illuftrated,  there  being  more  Light 
reguifite  to  make  a  fufficient  Impref 
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non  at  the  bottom  of  the  Eye,  the 
Curtain  is  every  way  drawn  open, to 
let  in  more  Light :  And  when  the 
Eye  is  well  conftituted,  this  is  regu¬ 
larly  done,  according  as  the  Organ 
has  need  of  more  or  lefs  Light.  Of 
this,  feme  late  Matters  of  Opticks 
have  well  Treated, and  I  have  fpoken 
about  it  more  fully  in  another  place. 
And  the  truth  of  the  Oblervation 
you  may  eafily  fxnd,if  you  look  upon 
the  Eyes  of  a  Boy  or  a  Girl,  (  for  in 
young  Perfbns  the  change  is  the  moft 
notable  )  when  the  Eyes  are  turn’d 
from  looking  on  dark  ObjeSte  to' 
wards  bright  or  more  illuminated 
Ones.  And  I  have  found  the  Varia¬ 
tion  yet  more  confpicuous  in  the 
Eyes  of  a  young  Cat,  as  I  elfewhere 
particularly  relate.  So  that,  refer¬ 
ring  you  to  the  Writings  already 
pointed  at,  I  flhall  only  add  in  this 
place,  that  thefe  various  Motions  in 
theEye  are  produc’d  by  mereMecha- 
nifm,  without  the  Dire&ion,  orfb 
much  as  Knowledg  or  Perception,  of 
the  Rational  Soul.  And,  upon  the 
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like  Account  it  is,  that  other  Moti¬ 
ons,  in  feveral  Parts  belonging  to 
the  Eye,  are  produc’d,  as  ’twere 
fpontaneoufly,  as  occafion  requires. 
And  lb,  as  to  the  Fluid  Parts  of  the 
Body,  we  find,  that,  according  to  the 
Inftitution  of  the  Author  of  Things, 
when  healthy  Women  are  of  a  fit 
Age,  there  is  a  Monthly  Fermentati¬ 
on  or  Commotion  made  in  the  Blood, 
which  ulually  produces  a  kind  of  Se¬ 
paration,  and  then  an  Excretion,  ad- 
vantagious  to  the  Body. 

And ,  that  you  may  the  better 
make  out  what  I  meant  by  the  Dif- 
pofition,  or  Tendency,  of  the  Parts, 
to  return  to  their  former  Conftituti- 
on,  I  fhall  defire  you  to  confider, 
with  me,  a  thin  and  narrow  Plate  of 
good  Steel,  or  refined  Silver  ;  for,  ii 
oneEnd  of  it  be  forcibly  drawn  afide, 
the  changed  Texture  of  the  Parcs  be¬ 
comes  fuch,  or  the  Congruity  and 
Incongruity  of  the  Pores,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  ambient  ALther,  that  en¬ 
deavours  to  permeate  them,  is  made 
fuch,  that,  as  loon  as  the  Force  that 
’ ,  -  bent 
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bent  it  is  remov’d,,  the  Plate  does,  as 
it  were,  fpontanepufly  return  to  its 
former  Pofmon.  And  yet  here  is  no 
internal  watchful  Principle,  that  is 
foliciious  to  make  thisReftitution,for 
otherwife  it  is  indifferent  to  the  Plate 
what  Figure  it  fettle  in;  for,  if  the 
Springy  Body  ftand  long  Bent,  then, 
as  if  Nature  forgot  her  Office,  or 
were  unable  to  execute  it,  though 
the  Force  that  held  the  Spring  bent 
be  remov’d,  it  will  not  endeavour  to 
regain  its  former  ftreightnefs  :  And, 
I  have  tryed,  in  a  Silver  Plate,  that, 
if  you  only  heat  it  red-hot,  and  let  it 
cool,  if  you  put  it  into  a  crooked  Po- 
fture,  it  will  retain  it;  but  barely 
•with  two  or  three  ftroaks  of  a  Ham¬ 
mer  ,  which  can  only  make  an  invi- 
fible  change  of  Texture,  the  Plate 
-  will  acquire  a  manifeft  and  confide- 
rable  Springynefs,  which  you  may 
again  deprive  it  of,  by  fufficiently 
heating  it  in  the  Fire,  without  fo 
much  as  melting  it. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Difcourle, for¬ 
merly  begun, about  Diftempers  wont 

to 
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to  be  harmlels  by  being  Tranfient, 
we  may  oblerve,  that  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  Women  are  brought 
to  Bed,  there  is  commonly  a  kind  of 
Feaver  produc’d,  upon  the  plentiful 
refort  of  the  Milk  to  the  Breads ;  for 
which  caufe,  this  Didemper  is,  by 
many, call’d  the  Feaver  of  Milk.  And 
this  is  wont,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  pals 
away  of  itfelf,  as  depending  upon 
Caules  far  lels  durable,  than  the 
Oeconomy  of  the  Womans  Body. 
And,  if  it  be  objected,  that  thele  are 
not  Di/e^/e^becaule  they  happen  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Indituted  Courle  of 
Nature ;  I  will  not  now  difpute  the 
validity  of  the  Confequence,  though 
I  could  reprefent,  that  the  Labour  of 
Teeming  Woemen,and’the  breeding 
of  Teeth  in  Children,  happen  as 
much  according  to  the  Inditution  of 
Nature ,  and  yet  are  ufually  very 
painful,  and  oftentimes  dangerous  : 
But  I  will  rather  anfwer,  that,  if  the 
troubiefbme  Accidents,  I  have  al- 
ledg’d,  cannot  ferve  to  prove,  they 
may  at  lead  to  illudrate,  what;  I  aim 
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at.  And  I  fhall  proceed  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  a  Diftemper,  that  Phyficians 
generally  reckon  among  Difeafes ,  I 
>  mean,  the  flowing  of  Blood  at  the 
Hemorrhoidal  Veins :  For,  though  of¬ 
tentimes  this  Flux  of  Blood  is  excef 
five,  and  fo  becomes  very  dangerous, 
and  therefore  mulf  be  check’d  by  the 
Phyfician,  (which  is  no  great  Argu¬ 
ment,  that  a  Being,  wile  and  watch¬ 
ful,  manages  this  Evacuation,)  yet 
frequently ,  if  not  for  the  moft  part, 
the  Conftitution  of  the  Body  is  fuch, 
that  the  Superfluous  or  vitiated 
Blood  goes  off,  before  it  has  been 
able  to  do  any  confiderable  mifchief, 
or  perhaps  any  at  all,  to  the'Body. 
And  fb  we  fee,  that  many  Coughs, 
and  Hoarienefles  ,  and  Coryzas  are 
faid  to  be  cur’d,  that  is,  do  ceafe  to 
trouble  Men,  though  no  Medicine  be 
us’d  againfi  them,  the  Structure  of 
the  Body  being  durable  enough  to 
out-laft  the  Peccant  Matters,  or  the 
Operation  cf  thofe  other  Caufes, 
that  pro-duce  thefe  Diftempers. 
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It  is  a  known  thing,*  that  moft 
Perlons,  the  firft  time  they  go  to  Sea, 
efpecially  if  the  Weather  be  any 
thing  Stormy,  are,  by  the  unwonted 
Agitations,  which  thole  of  the  Ship 
produce  in  them,  (affifted  perhaps 
by  the  Sea-Air,  and  Smells  of  the 
Ship )  call:  into  that  Difeafe,  that, 
from  the  Caufe  of  it,  is  call’d  the 
Sea-ftcknefs ,  which  is  fometimes  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  always  very  trouble- 
fonje,  ufually  caufing  a  lots  of  Appe¬ 
tite,  and  almoft  continual  Faintnefs,a 
pain  in  theHead,and  almoft  conftant 
Nauleoufnefs ,  accompany’d  with 
frequent,  and  oftentimes  violent, 
Vomitings  ;  which  Symptoms  make 
many  complain,  that,  for  the  time, 
they  never  felt  fo  troublelome  aSick- 
nefs ;  and  yet  ulually,  after  not  ma¬ 
ny  days,  this  Diftemper,  by  degrees, 
is  mafter’d  by  the  Powers  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  tending  ftill  to  perfevere  in  their 
orderly  and  friendly  Courfe,  and 
fupprefiing  the  adventitious  Motions 
that  oppofe  it,  and-  the  lick  Perlon 
recovers  without  other  help.  And 


fo,  though  Perfbns  unaccuftom’d  to 
the  Sea,  whether  they  be  fick  or  no, 
are ,  by  the  inconvenient  Motions  of 
the  Ship,  ufually  brought  to  a  kind 
of  habitual  Giddinels ,  which  difpo- 
fes  them  to  reel  and  falter, when  they 
walk  upon  firm  ground :  Tety  when 
they  come  a  Shore,  they  are  wont 


dy  obliterating  by  degrees  in  a  few 
days  ( I  us’d  to  be  free  from  it  with¬ 
in  fome  hours,)  that  adventitious 
Imprefiion,  that  caus’d  the  Difcom- 
pofiire.Tothe  fame  purpofe,  we  may 
take  notice  of  that  which  happens 
to  many  Peribns,  who  riding  back¬ 
wards  in  a  Coach  are  not  only  much 
diftemper’d  in  their  Heads,  but  are 
made  very  fick  in^heir  Stomachs, 
and  forced  to  Vcmnt,  as  violently 
and  frequently,  as  if  they  had  taken 
an  Emeticfc  :  And  yet  all  this  Difbr- 
der  is  wont  quickly  to  ceafe,  when 
the  Patient  leaves  the  Coach,  with- 
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out  the  continuance  of  whole  Moti¬ 
on,  (that  continues  a  prepofterous 
One  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Patientjthe 
Diftemper  will  quickly  yield  to  the 
more  ordinary  and  regular  Motions 
of  the  Blood,  and  other  Fluids  of  the 
Body.  *  So,  when  in  a  Coach,  or 
eifewhere,  a  Man  happens  to  be 
brought  to  Faintnels,  or  calf  into  a 
Swoon,  by  the  clofenefs  of  the  Place, 
or  the  over-charging  of  the  Air  with 
the  fuliginous  Reeks  of  Mens  Bodies  ; 
tho’  the  Difeale  be  formidable,  yet,  if 
the  Patient  be  (eafonably  brought  in¬ 
to  the  freeAir,the  friendly  Operation 
of  That  External  Body,  affifting  the 
ufual  Endeavours  orTendency  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Patients  Body  to  main¬ 
tain  his  Life  and  Heath  ,  is  wont 
quickly  to  reftore  him  to  the  State 
he  was  in,  before  this  fudden  Sic k- 
nefs  invaded  him,  Divers  things,1 
that  happen  in  (onrc  Difeafes,may  be 
grofly  illuftrated ,  by  fuppofing, 
that  into  a  Vial  of  fair  Water  fome 
Mud  be  put,  and  then  the  Vial  be 
well  fhaken,  for  the  Water  will  be 
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v  troubled  and  dirty,  and  will  lole  its 
Tranlparency ,  upon  a  double  Ac¬ 
count;  that  of  the  Mud,  whole  opa- 
cous  Particles  are  confounded  with 
It ;  and  that  of  the  newly  generated 
Bubbles,  that  fwim  at  the  top  of  it ; 
and  yet  to  clarifie  this  Water,  and 
and  make  it  recover  its  former  Lira- 
pidnefs,  there  needs  no  particular 
Care  or  Defign  of  Nature,  but  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  common  Courfe  of 
Things,  after  lome  time  the  Bubbles 
will  break  and  vanifh  at  the  top,  and 
the  earthy  Particles,  that  compole 
the  Mud,  will,  by  their  Gravity,fub- 
fide  to  the  bottom,  and  fettle  there, 
and  fo  the  Water  will  become  clear 
again.  Thus  alio  Mufi ,  which  is  the 
lately  exprefs’d  Juice  of  Grapes,  will 
for  a  good  while  continue  a  troubled 
Liquor  ;  but  though  there  be  no  Sub- 
ftantial  Form  to  guide  the  Motions 
of  this  faftitious  Body,  yet,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Courle  of  Things,  a  Fer¬ 
mentation  is  excited,  and  home  Cor- 
pufcles  are  driven  away,  in  the  Form 
of  Exhalations  or  Vapours,  others 
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are  thrown  againft  the  fides  of  the 
Cask ,  and  harden’d  there  into  Tar¬ 
tar,  and  others  again  fubfide  to  the 
bottom,  and  fettle  there  in  the  Form 
of  Lees ;  and  by  this  means  leave 
the  Liquor  clear,  and,  as  to  Senfe, 
uniform.  And  why  may  not  fome 
Depurations  and  Profcriptions  of  , 
Heterogeneous  Parts  be  made  in  the 
Blood  ,  as  well  as  they  are  ufually  in 
Mufi ,  without  any  peculiar  and  ibli- 
citous  Direftion  of  Nature. 

There  is  indeed  one  Thing,  to 
which  the  Sentence  of  Nature's  being 
the  Carer  of  Difeafes  may  be  very 
fpecioufly  appiy’d,  and  that  is  the 
healing  of  Cuts  and  Wounds, which, 
if  they  be  but  in  the  Flefh,  may  of¬ 
tentimes  be  cured  without  Plaifters, 
Salves  ,  or  other  Medicines  ;  but, 
not  to  mention  Hasmorrhagies  and 
forpe  other  Symptoms,  wherein  the 
Chfiurgeon  is  fain  to  curb  or  re^ 
medy  the  Exorbitances  of  Nature  ; 
this  Healing  of  the  Solutto  continui 
leems  to  be  but  an  Effect  or  Confe- 
quent  of  that  Fabrick  of  the  Body , 
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on  which  Nutrition  depends.  For 
the  Alimental  Juice,  being,  by  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  Chile, 
carried  to  all  Parts  of  the  Body  to  be 
nourifh’d,  it  it  meets  any  where, 
either  with  preternatural  Concreti¬ 
ons,  or  with  a  Gap  made  by  a  Cut  or 
Wound  ,  its  Particles  do  there  con¬ 
crete  into  a  land  of  Baflard-fleth,  or 
fbme  fuch  other  Body,  which  that 
Juice,  in  the  Place  and  other  Cir¬ 
cumstances  ’tis  in,  is  fitted  tocenfti- 
tute.  Thus  we  fee,  that  not  only 
Wens  and  Scrophtilous  Tumors  are 
nourifh  d  in  the  Body,  but  rniffha- 
pen  Motts  do  by  Nutriment  grow  in 
the  Womb,  as.  well  as  Embryo's  feed 
there.  And,  to  come  clofer  to  the 
prelent  Argument,  we  lee,  that,  in 
Wounds,  Proud-Flefh,  and  perhaps 
Fungus's  ,  are  as  well  produc’d  and 
entertain’d  by  the  Aliment  brought 
to  the  wounded  Part,  as  the  true  and 
genuine  Fleflh  ;  lo  that  either  Nature 
leems  much  millaken,  if  She  defigns 
the  Production  and  Maintenance  of 
fuch  fuperfluous  and  inconvenient 
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Bodies ;  or  the  Chirurgeon  is  much 
*  to  blame,  who  is  induftrious  to  de- 
ftroy  them ,  though  oftentimes  he 
cannot  do  it,  without  ufing  painful 
Corrofives.  But, tor  ought  appears, 
Nature  is  not  fc  Ihy  and  refeiv  d  in 
Her  Bounty,  but  that  She  fends  Nou- 
rifhment,  to  repair  as  mil  Things 
that  clo  not  belong  to  the  Body ,  as 
^genuine  Parts  of  It,  aa  ta  reftore 
Flefh  to  wounded  Parts,  as  may  ap¬ 
pear  by  Warts  and  Corns, that  grow 
again  after  they  a>t  skilfully  cut. 
And,  I  remember,,  I  have  fe^n  a  Wo¬ 
man  in  whole  Forehead  Nature  was 
'  careful  to  nourifh  a  Horn ,  about  an 
Inch  and  more  in  length,  which  I  tul- 

lv  examin’d,  w  ^  ^  ^ .  i  ,  • 

ing upon  Her  Head,  to  avoid  being 

impos’d  upon. 

But  befides  the  Difeafes  hitherto 
difcours’d,  there  ‘are  many  Others, 
as  well  Acute  as  Chronical,  wherein, 
Yis  confefs’d,  that  Nature  alone  does 
not  work  the  Cure  ,  fo  that  as  to 
thele,  (which  are  more  numerous, 
than  the  former)!  may  well  pretend, 
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that  the  Aphoriffn,  that  makes  Na¬ 
ture  the  Curer  of  Difeafes ,  is  not  true, 
otherwife  than  in  a  limited  Senfe. 
But,  becaufe  I  know  ’tis  pretended, 
that  even  in  thefe  Difeafes  Nature  is 
the  principal  Agent,  by  whole  Dire¬ 
ction  the  Phyfician  a£ts  in  fubfer- 
viency  to  her  Dellgns ;  and  Phyfici- 
ans  themfel  ves  (whether  out  of  Mo- 
defty  or  Inadvertence,  I  now  enquire 
not,  )  are  wont  to  acknowledg,  that 
they  are  but  Natures  Minijiers  ,  I 
think  it  neceflary  to  confider  briefly, 
what  Senfe  is  fit,  according  to  our 
DoCtrine,  to  be  given  to  thefe  Affec¬ 
tions,  to  make  them  receivable  by 
*  us. 

But,  to  make  way  for  what  we 
are  to  fay  on  this  Ocoafion,  it  may 
be  fit  to  obferve  ,  that  one  great 
Caufe  of  the  common  Miftakes  about 
this  Matter,  is,  as  hath  been  partly 
intimated  already,  That  the  Body 
ot  a  Man  is  look’d  upon,  rather  as  a 
Syftem  of  Parts,  whereof  Moft  are 
grofs  and  confident,  and  not  a  Few 
,  hard  and  fblid  too,  than  as,  what 
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indeed  it  is,  a  very  compounded 
Engine  ;  that,  befides  thefe  Confi¬ 
dent  Parts,  does  confi.il:  of  the  Blood , 
Chyle,  Gal! ,  and  other  Liquors  ; 
alfo  of  more  fubtil  Fluids,  as  Spirits 
-and  Air  ;  all  which  Liquors  and 
Fluids  arealmoft  inceflantly  and  va 
rioufiy  moving,  and  thereby  put  di¬ 
vers  of  the  Solid  Farts,  as  the  Heart 
and  Lungs,  the  Diaphragm* ,  the  • 
Hands,  Feet,  &c.  into  frequent  and 
differing  Motions.  So  that,  as,  when 
the  Conftitution  or  the  Motions, that 
in  a  found  Body*  do  regularly  be¬ 
long  to  the  Fluid  Parts,  happens 
the  former  to  be  Deprav’d,  or  the 
-  later  to  grow  Anomalous,  the  En¬ 
gine  is  immediately  out  oi  Order, 
though  the  grofs  fol id  Parts  were  not 
primarily  affetied  :  So,  when  by 
proper  Remedies  (whether  Vifible 
or  not, )  the  vitiated  Texture  or 
Crafts  of  the  Blood  or  other  Juices  is 
corrected,  and  the  inordinate  Mo¬ 
tions,  that  They  and  the  Spirits  are 
put  into,  or,  that  they  alfo  put  the 
confiftent  Parts  into,  are  calm’d 
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and  reflrify’d,  thegroffer  and  more 
fblid  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  lo  the 
whole  Animal  Oeconomy ,  if  I  may 
fb  call  It,  will  be  restored  to  a  more 
convenient  State.  Thus  we  lee,  that 
in  many  Hy  ft  erica!  Women,  by  the 
fragrant  Effluvia  of  a  Spanifb  Glove, 
or  Tome  Other  ftrong  Perfume,  the 
Spirits  and  Genus  Nervofum  being  af¬ 
fected,  feveral  dilbrderly  Symptoms 
are  produc’d  ,  and  oftentimes  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  is  lb  ftopt  or 
abated,  that  any  Pulfe  at  all  is  Icarce- 
ly  to  be  felt,  nor  Refpiration  dift 
cern’d,  and  the  whole  Engine,  una¬ 
ble  to  fuftain  itfelf ,  falls  to  the 
Ground,  and  lies  movelefs  on  It  ; 
and  yet  we  have  often,  by  barely 
holding  to  the  Patient’s  Noftrils  a 
Vial  full  of  very  ftrong  Spirit,  or 
Volatile  Salt ,  or  SaLarmomack ,  or 
of  Harts-horn ,  in  Ids  than  a  quarter 
of  an  Hour,  fometimesin  a  few  Mi¬ 
nutes,  reftor’d  Women  in  that  Con¬ 
dition  to  their  Senles ,  Speech  and 
Motion. 
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We  are  a  Kb  here  to  confide  r, what 
I  have  formerly  inculcated,  that  the 
Oeconomy  of  the  human  Body  is  fb 
conftituted  by  the  Divine  Author 
of  It,  that  it  is  ufually  fitted  to  laft 
many  Years ,  if  the  more  Gene¬ 
ral  Laws,  fetled  by  the  lame  Au-  . 
thor  of  the  Univerfe,  will  permit  itr 
And  therefore  Yis  not  to  be  won¬ 
der’d  at,  that  in  many  Cafes,  the 
Automaton  fhould,be  in  a  Conditi¬ 
on  to  concur, though  not  with  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Defign,  to  its  own  Pre¬ 
fer  vation,  when,  though  it  had  been 
putfbmewhat  out  of  Order,  Yis  aft 
Lifted  by  the  Phyficians  Hands  or 
'  Medicines  to  recover  a  convenient 
Sta  **e 

And  if  it  be  obje&ed,  that  the 
Examples, that  have  been  in  this  paft 
Difcourfe  frequently  drawn  from 
Automata^  are  not  adequate,  and  do 
not  fully  reach  the  Difficulties  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of,  I  fliall  rea¬ 
dily  grant  it,  provided  iftbeconli- 
derYI,  that  I  avowedly  and  defer- 
yediy  fuppofe  the  Bodies  of  living 
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Animals  to  be,  Originally,  Engins 
of  God’s  own  framing  ,  and  confe- 
quently  Effe£fs  of  an  Omnifcient 
and  Almighty  Artificer.  So  that, 
’tis  not  Rational  to  expeft,  that  in 
the  incomparably  inferior  ProduQi- 
ons  of  human  Skill,  there  fhould  be 
found  Engins  fit  to  be  compar’d  with 
Thefe,  which,  in  their  Protoplafts, 
had  God  for  their  Author.  Not  to 
mention,  (what  yet  may  be  confide- 
rable  in  reference  to  the  Laftingnefs 
of  human  Life, )  that  a  Man  is  not 
a  mere  Mechanical  Thing,  where 
nothing  is  perform’d  for  the  Prefer- 
vationof  the  Engine,  or  its  Recovery 
to  a  good  State,  but  by  its  own 
Parts,  or  by  other  Agents,  afting 
according  to  Mechanical  Laws  with¬ 
out  Counfel  or  Defign ;  fince, though 
the  Body  of  a  Man  be  indeed  an  En¬ 
gine,  yet  there  is  united  to  It  an  In¬ 
telligent  Being,  (the  Rational  Soul 
or  Mind,)  which  is  capable,  efpeci- 
ally  if  inftrufted  by  the  Phyfitians 
Art,  to  difcern,  in  many  Cafes, 

what  may  hurt  It,  and  what  may 
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conduce  to  the  Welfare  of  It,  and 
is  alio  able  (by  the  Power  it  has  to 
govern  the  Mufcles  and  other  Inftru- 
ments  of  voluntary  Motion,  )  to  do 
many  of  thole  Things  it  judges  mod 
conducive  to  the  Safety  and  the 
Welfare  of  the  Body,’tis  join’d  with. 
So  that,  a  Man  is  not  like  a  Watch, 
or  an  Empty  Boat ,  where  there 
is  nothing  but  what  is  purely  Me¬ 
chanical  ;  but  like  a  Manrfd  Boaty 
where,  befides  the  Machinal  Part, 
(if  I  may  16  fpeak)there  is  an  Intelli¬ 
gent  Being  that  takes  Care  of  It,  and 
both  fleers  It,  or  otherwife  guides 
It,  and,  when  need  requires,  trimms 
It ;  and ,  in  a  word,  as  Occafion 
ierves,  does  what  he  can  to  preferve 
It,  and  keep  It  fit  for  the  Purpofes, 
’ns  defign’d  for. 

Thefe  Things  being  premis’d,  I 
think  the  Phyfitian  (here  fuppos’d 
to  be  free  from  Prejudices  and 
Miftakes,  )  is  to  look  upon  his  Pa¬ 
tients  Body,  as  an  Engine  that  is  out 
of  Order,  but  yet  is  lo  conftituted, 
that,  by  his  Concurrence  with  the 
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Endeavours,  or  rather  Tendencies, 
of  the  Parts  of  the  Automaton  itfelf, 
it  may  be  brought  to  a  better  State. 
If  therefore  he  find,  that,  in  the  pre¬ 
lent  Difpofition  of  the  Body,  there  is 
a  Propenfity  or  Tendency  to  throw 
oft'  the  Matter  that  offends  It,  and 
(which  ought  to  be  Tome  way  or 
other  expelPd,J  in  a  convenient 
Way,  and  at  commodious  Places  ; 
he  will  then  a£t  fo,  as  to  comply 
with,  and  further,  that  W ay  of  Dif 
charge,  rather  than  Another.  As, 
if  there  be  a  great  Appearance,  that 
a  Difeale  will  quickly  have  nCrtfis 
by  Sweat ;  he  will  rather  further  It 
by  covering  the  Patient  with  warm 
Cloaths  and  giving  Sudorifick  Me¬ 
dicines,  than,  by  endeavouring  to 
carry  off the  peccant  Matter  by  Pur¬ 
ging  or  Vomiting,  unfoifbnably  hin¬ 
der  a  Difcharge ,  that  probably  will 
be  beneficial  :  And  in  this  Senle 
Men  may  fay,  if  they  pleafe,  that 
the  Phyficians  are  Minifters  or  Ser¬ 
vants  of  Nature  ;  as  Sea-Men,  when 
the  Ship  goes  before  a  good  Wind, 

will 
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/  will  not  fhift  their  Sails,  nor  alter 
the  Ships  Motion,  becaufe  they  need 
not*  Buttofhew,  that ’tisas’twere 
by  Accident, that  the  Phyfitian  does, 
in  the  fore-mention’d  Cafe ,  obey 
Nature ,  (to  [peak  in  the  Language 
of  the  Naturifls ,  I  reafon  with, )  I 
need  but  reprefent ,  that  there  are 
many  other  Cafes,  wherein  the  Phy¬ 
fitian,  if  he  be  skilful,  will  be  lb 
far  from  taking  Nature  for  his  Mi- 
itrefs,  ro  direfl  him  by  Her  Exam¬ 
ple,  what  fhould  be  done ;  that  a 
great  Part  of  his  Care  and  Skill  is  im- 
ploy’d ,  to  hinder  Her  from  doing 
what  She  feems  to  Defign,  and  to 
bring  to  pals  Other  Things  very 
differing  from,  if  not  contrary  to, 
what  She  Endeavours. 

Thus,  though  Nature  in  Droplies 
inportunately  crave  ftore  of  Drink, 
the  Phyfician  thinks  himfelf  oblig’d 
to  deny  It;as  he  does  what  they  gree¬ 
dily  defire  ,  to  his  Patients  of  the 
Green  Sicknefs  ,  or  that  Diftemper 
'  they  call  Pica  :  Though  the  abfurd 
and  hurtful  Things,  as  very  unripe 

Fruit, 
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Fruit,  Lime,  Coals,  and  other  in- 
congruousThings,be  earneftly  long’d 
for.  Thus  alfb  the  Chirurgeon  does 
often  hinder  Nature  from  doling 
up  the  Lips  of  a  Wound  ,  as  She 
would  unskilfully  do,  before  it  be 
well  and  lecurely  heal’d  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  So  the  Phyfician  does  often, ^ 
by  Purging  or  Phlebotomy,  carry  oft' 
that  Matter, that  Nature  would  more 
dangeroufly  throw  into  the  Lungs, 
and  expel  by  frequent  and  violent 
Coughs.  A 

And  fo,  if  a  Nerve  or  Tendon  be 
prick’d,  the  Chirurgeon  is  fain,  with 
Anodynes  ,  and  other  convenient 
Medicines  ,  to  prevent  or  appeafe 
the  unreafonable  Transports  ot  Na¬ 
ture,  when,  being  in  a  Fury,  by  vio-  , 
lent  and  threatning  Convulfions,Ske 
not  only  much  difordeis,  but  en¬ 
dangers,  the  Patient.  And  do  like- 
wife,  when  in  thofe  Evacuations  that 
are  peculiar  to  Women,  Nature  af- 
fe&s,  in  iome  Individuals,  to  make 
them  by  undue  and  inconvenient  ^ 
Places,  as  the  Nipples,  the  Mouth, 

or 
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or  the  Eyes, whereof  we  have  diver s 
Inftances,  among  the  Obfervations 


colle&ed  by  Schtnc - 


The  Phyfitian  is  care¬ 


ful  by  Bleeding  the  Patient  in  the 
Foot  and  by  tiling  other  Means,  to 
oblige  Nature,  to  alter  Her  Purpofe, 
and  make  the  intended  Evacuations 
by  the  proper  Uterine  Veffels.  And, 
tho ’  according  to  the  Inftitution  of 
Nature ,  as  they  fpeak, there  ought  to 
be  a  Monthly  difcharge  of  thefe  Su¬ 
perfluities  ,  and  therefore,  whilft 
this  is  moderately  made,  the  Phyfi- 
cian  does  rather  further  than  flip- 
prelsit :  Tet  if,  as  it  often  happens 
in  other  Patients  ,  Nature  over- 
lafhes  in  making  thole  Evacuations, 
to  the  great  weakningor  endange¬ 
ring  the  Sick  Perlon,  the  Phyfitian 
is  careful  by  contemperating  Medi¬ 
cines  and  other  Ways  tocorre&Afa- 
ture’s  exorbitancy  and  check  Her 
profufenefs  of  fb  necelfary  a  Liquor, 
as  the  Blood,  Ocher  Inftances,  more 
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confiderable,  than  fbme  of  thefe  hi¬ 
therto  mention’d,  might  be  given 
to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  I  forbear 
to  do  it,  becaule,  there  being  fbme, 
though  perhaps  very  needlefs,  Con- 
troverfies  about  Them,  I  could  not 
make  out  their  fitnefs  to  be  here  al- 
ledg’d  without  more  Words,  than  I 
am  now  willing  to  employ  about  un- 
necelfary  Proofs,  fearing  it  might  be 
thought,  I  have  dwelt  too  long  al¬ 
ready  upon  the  Explication  of  One 
Aphorifm.  I  fhall  therefore  only 
obferve  in  fhort,  that  I  look  upon  a 
good  Phyfician,  not  fb  properly  as  a 
Servant  to  Nature ,  as  One  that  is  a 
Counftllor  and  a  Friendly  dffiftant, 
who,  ift  iiis  Patient’s  Body,  furthers 
thefe  Motions  and  other  Things,  that 
he  judges  conducive  to  the  Welfare 
and  Recovery  of  It;  but  as  to  Thole, 
that  he  perceives  likely  to  be  hurt' 
ful,  either  by  encreaflng  the  Difeafe, 
or  otherwife  endangering  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  he  think  it  is  his  Part  to  op- 
pole  or  hinder,  though  Nature  do 
manifeftly  enough  feem  to  endea¬ 
vour 
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vour  the  exercifing  or  carrying  oil 
thole  hurtful  Motions. 

On  this  occafion,  I  fhall  take  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Pra&ice  of  the  more  Pru¬ 
dent  among  Phyficians  themfelves, 
who,  being  call’d  to  a  Patient, fubjeft 
to  the  Flux  of  the  Hemorrhoids,  if 
they  find  the  Evacuation  to  be  mo¬ 
derate  ,  and  likely  either  to  benefit 

the  Patient  on  another  account,  (  as 

in  fome  Cafes  ’tis,)  or  at  leaft  to  end 
well ,  they  do ,  as  fome  of  them 
fpeak,  commit  the  whole  bufinefs 
to  Nature  that  is,  to  {peak  intelli¬ 
gibly, they  fuffer  It  to  take  itsCourfe, 
being  incouraged  to  do  fo ,  in  fome 
>  _  Cafes,  by  the  Do- 
Hippocrat.  Lib.vi.  ftrine  of  Hippocrates, 
Aphorifra.  xi.  and  in  others  by  Ex¬ 
perience.  But,  if  the 
Evacuation  prove  to  be  too  lafting, 
or  too  copious,  they  then  are  caretul 
to  hinder  Nature  from  proceeding  in 
it,  and  think  themfelves  oblig’d  to 
imploy  both  inward  and  outward 
Means,  to  put  a  flop  to  an  Evacuati¬ 
on,  which  may  bring  on  a  Droplie, 
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or  lome  other  formidable  Dileafe 
And  if  it  be  laid,  that  Nature  rocikes 
this  Profufion  of  fo  neceffary  a  Li¬ 
quor  as  Blood,  only  becaufe  She  is 
irritated  by  the  Acrimony  Gf  iome 
Humour  mix’d' with  it;  I  fay,  that 
this  Anfwer,  which,  for  Subftance, 
is  the  fame  that  Naturijis  may  be 
compell’d  co  fly  to,  on  many  Occafi- 
ons,  is  in  effect  a  Confeflion,  that 
Natureh  no  fuch  wife  Bein<*  as  thev 
pretend;  fince  She  is  fo  often  pro! 
volt  d  to  act,  as  it  were,  in  a  Fury 
and  do  thofe  things  in  the  Body, that 
would  be  very  mifchievousto  It  if 
the  Phyfitian,  more  calm  and  wife 
than  She,  did  not  hinder  Her.  So 
that,  notwithftanchng  the  reverence 
I  pay  the  great  Hippocrates,  it  is  not 
without  due  Caution  and  fome  Li¬ 
mitations,  that  I  admit  that  nota¬ 
ble  Sentence  of  his,  where  he  thus 

fpeaks  ;  *  Invenit 

dem.  /.6. §  5.  text.  Hatura  ip/a  jtbi-ipji 
2-  4-  aggreffiottes.  And  af- 

A7  1  ,~l  v  t  ter  three  or  four  lines, 
Non  edocta  Natura  &  nttllo  Magi. 
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tiro  ufa,  ea  fabus  opus  eft  fait. 
Which,  I  fear,  makes  many  Phyii- 
tians  lets  couragious  and  careful 
than  they  fnould,  or  perhaps  would 
be  to  employ  their  own  Skill  on  di¬ 
vers  Occafions,  that  much  require 

It.  -  .  r 

I  fhall  now  add,  that,  as  in  Jome 

Cafes,  the  Phyfitian  relieves  his  Pa¬ 
tient  in  a  Negative  Way,  by  oppo- 
fme  Nature  in  her  unfeafonable  or 
diforderly  Attempts  :  %o  in  other 
Cafes ,  he  may  do  it  in  a  I  ofttive 
Way,  by  employing  Medicines  that 
either  ftrengthen  the  Parts,  as  we 
Fluid  as  Stable,  or  make  fenfible  fc- 
vacuations  of  Matters  neceuary  to 
be  pi  ofcrib’d  by  Them  ;  or  (he  may 
doit,)  by  ufing  Remedies,  that  by 
their  manifeft  Qualities  oppugn 
thofe  of  the  Morbifick  Matter  or 
Caufes;  as  when  by  Alcaly’s  orab- 
forbing  Medicaments  he  mortify  s 
Vr At er -natural  Acids,  or  difables 
Them  to  do  Milchief.  And,  per- 

bans.  One  may  venture  to  fay,  that, 

in  Tome  Cafes,  the  Phyfitian  may 
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in  a  P*/W  Way  contribute  more  to 
Cure  even  of  an  inward  Difeafo 
than  Nature  Herfelf  feems  able  to 
ao  .  For,  if  there  pe  a  p  ^  , 

dicine  preparable  bv  Art  L  t-r  i  1 

affirm,  m  ,  Ul  c  u> *  t,  as  Helmont 

h  ^  bCT  made  °f  Paracelfus7s 
“t  ’by  L>quor  AJkaheft ;  or, 

had  intk  T  e kteS’  ,thatan  £**^ 
„n  m 3hlsTime,  who,  travell’d  up 

e  verlS™  7)<TUrin8  Thoft  where" 

wkh  h  ^me’  t  rat  Were  t0rmented 
with  the  Stone  of  the  Bladder  :  If  I 

thp’pi  ’r6  ^  any  luch  Medicines 

men  s  y  n  may?  ^  r^h  Inftni- 
ments,  perform  that,  which  for 

ought  appears,  is  not  to  be  done  by 

that?She  diffif  WC  never  find» 
in  he  R1d£  VSS  v  confirm’d  Stone 

JhelLf adder;  Na^’  Sometimes 
the  he  p  of^M  ^  ’  even  whhout 

over  n  fof/vMedlC,ne?  COntro!e  and 
over-rule  Mature,  to  the  great  -nH 

fudden  Advantage  of  the  Patient 

wk  ,W  “  tPer6n’  “Wife  “« 

»"ie  Wiling  in  Ne»s,  J  £  £ 
d.ftonipos>d,  that  the  Spirits  haflily 
i  1  *  '  and 
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tion  oflr,  by  which  diforder  the  Cir- 
culation  of  the  Blood  is  d, 

made  very  imperteQ:  :  In ^  ’ 

T  fci  v  the  Patient  is  by  Nature  s  \ 

fyTup^’feSy  Phyfitiant^ft 

kizz&r&gk 

X  Speed,  1,  brought  ‘O  ^ 

ternal  Parts  of  the  Body  ,  /» “ 
muft  be  done  by  »  ^“onto  i  C 
cumference,  (asthey  ^  ^  ^ 

oppofite  to  That  towards  t  c  ^enue 

^L,rr  '  which  Nature  had  given 
or  Heart,  v mui  theTheory 

Therabefore.  I"  '1"  «. 

„f  Swooning ,  I  JS'fufficieM 

uSrf  by  TboW 

reafbn  with. 

!  Bj 
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By  what  has  been  difcours’d  One 
may  perceive,  that,  as  there  are  feme 
Phenomena,  that  feem  to  favour  the 
Doftrine  of  the  Naturijis  about  the 
Cure  of  Dileates,fo  thereare  Others, 
that  appear  more  manifeftly  favou¬ 
rable  to  the  Hypothecs  we  propole. 
And  both  thele  forts  of  P hanotneisa, 
being  confider’d  together,  may  well 
fuggeft  a  Sufpition,  that  the  moft 
Wile  and  yet  moft  Free  Author  of 
Things,  having  fram’d  the  firft  In¬ 
dividuals  of  Mankin’d,  fo  as  to  be 
fit  to  laft  many  Years,  and  endow’d 
thole  Protoplafts  with  the  Power  of 
propagating  their  Species ;  it  there- 
upon  comes  to  pals,  that  in  the  fub- 
fequent  Hydraulico-pneumatical  En¬ 
gines  we  call  Human  Bodies,  when 
neither  particular  Providence ,  nor 
the  Rational  Soul,  nor.  over- ruling 
Impediments  interpole.  Things  are 
generally  perform’d  according  to 
Mechanical  Laws  and  Courfes  ; 
whether  the  Effefts  and  Events  of 
thele  prove  to  be  conducive  to  the 
welfare  ol  the  Engine  itlelf,  or  e!fo 

L  ]  cherifh 
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cherifh  and  foment  Extraneous  Bo¬ 
dies  or  Caules,  whofe  Prefervation 
and  Profpering  are  hurtful  to  It,  On 
which  Suppofition  it  may  be  laid, 
That  the  happy  things,  referred  to 
Nature* s  prudent  Care  of  the  Re¬ 
covery  and  Wellare  of  tick  Per- 
fbns,  are  ufually  genuine  Conle- 
quences  of  the  Mechanitm  of  the 
World  ,  and  the  Patients  Body  ; 
which  Effedfs  luckily  happen  to  be 
co  incident  with  his  Recovery  ,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  have  been  purpofely 
and  wifely  produced  in  order  to  It ; 
fince,  I  obferve,  that  Nature  (eems 
to  be  careful  to  produce  ,  preferve, 
and  cherifh  Things  hurtful  to  the 
Body  ,  as  well  as  Things  beneficial 
to  It.  For  we  fee  in  the  Stone  of 
the  Kidneys  and  Bladder ,  that  out 
of  Vegetable  or  Animal  Subftances 
of  a  (lighter  Texture,  fuch  as  are 
the  Alimental  Juices, which, in  Suck¬ 
ing  Children  (  who  are  obierv  d  to 
be  frequently  fubjedt  to  the  Stone  in 
the  Bladder  j  are  afforded  by  fo  mild 
a  Liquor  as  Milk  ?  Nature  skilfully 

•;I  •  *  •'  ■  4  frames 
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trames  a  hard  Body  of  [ o  firm  aTex 
ture,  that  it  puzzles  Phyficians  and 
Chymtfis  to  tell, how  fuch  zCoaptdkti- 
on  can  be  made  of  fuch  Subftances  : 
And  1  have  found  more  than  one  Cal- 

tfV°jefr]  b°th  Spirit  ofSdit’  *at 

readily  difiolves  Iron  and  Steel,  and 
that  highly  Corrofive  Menftruum , 
Oyl  of  Vitriol  itfelf.  We  fee  alfo , 
that  divers  times,  the  Seeds  or  Se¬ 
minal  Principles  of  Worms,  that  lye 
conceal  d  in  unwholelomeFruits,and 

other  ill  qualifi’d  Aliments,  are  pre¬ 
fer  v  c land  cherifh’d  in  the  Bod  yfo 
as  in  fpight  of  the  Menftrwm's  fer¬ 
ments,  &c.  they  meet  with  there 
they  grow  to  be  perfeft  Worms,  (of 
their  relpe&ive  kinds  )  that  are  of¬ 
ten  very  troublefome,  and  fometimes 
very  dangerous ,  to  the  Body  that 
harbours  them  :  Producing*  though 
perhaps  not  immediately,  both  more 
and  more  various  Diftempers  (efpe- 
cially  here  i n  England)  than  every 
Phyucian  is  aware  of.  This  Refle¬ 
ction  may  very  well  be  applied  to 

Z  4  thofe 
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thole  Inftances  we 
*  schenci.  obferv.  meet  with  in  good 
Lib.  3.  Pag.  tnihi  *  Authors,  of  Frogs, 
337.  k  eq.  ancj  even  l  oads, 

whole  Spawn,  being  taken  in  with 
corrupted  Water,  hath  been  cheiiiii 
ed  in  the  Stomach  ’till  the  Eggsbe- 
jj-jp-  grown  to  be  comp  lea  t  Animals, 
they  produc’d  horrid  Symptoms  in 
the  Bodv,  that  had  lodg’d  and  ted 
them.  And  if,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ceiv’d  Opinion  of  Phyficians,  itub- 
born  Quartans  are  produc’d  by  a  Me¬ 
lancholy  Humour  feated  in  the 
Spleen  ;  it  may  be  laid,  that  Nature 
Teems  to  bufie  Herfelf  to  convert 
fome  Parts  ol  the  Fluid  Chile  into 
To  tenacious  and  hardly  diffipable  a 
Juice,  that,  in  many  Patients,  not- 
withftanding  the  Neighbourhood  of 
the  Spleen  and  Stomach ,  neither 
flrong  Emeticks,  nor  Purges,  nor 
other  ufual  Remedies,  are  able,  in  a 
long  time,  to  ‘diflodg  it,  or  refolve  it, 
or  corred  it.  But  that  is  yet  more 
conducive  to  my  preTent  purpoie, 

that  is  afforded  me  by  theConfidera- 

*  ■;  ■  ■  "■  i1'  non 
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tion  of  the  Poyfon  of  a  Mad-dogs 
which  Nature  fometimes  fcems  in- 
duftrioufly  and  folicitoufly  to  pre- 
ferve :  Since  we  have  Inftances,  in 
approved  Authors,  that  a  nttie  Foam 
convey’d  into  the  Blood  by  a  (light 
hurt,  (  perhaps  quickly  heal’d  up , ) 
is,notwithftanding  the  conftant  Heat 
and  perfpirable  Frame  of  the  Human 
Body  ,and  the  diflipable  Texture  of  5 
the  Foam,  fo  prelerved ,  and  that 
fometimes  for  many  Years,  that,  at 
the  end  of  that  long  time ,  it  breaks 
out,  and  difplays  its  fatal  Efficacy 
with  as  much  vigour  and  fury  ,  as  if 
it  had  but  newly  been  receiv’d  into 

the  Body.  .  . 

To  this  agrees  That  which  is  well 
known  in  Italy ,  about  the  biting  of 
the  'Tarantula .  For, though  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Poyfon  can  fcarce  be  vifible, 
fince  ’tis  communicated  by  the 
Tooth  of  fo  fmall  an  Animal  as  a 
Spider,  yet,  in  many  Patients,  ’tis 
preforved  during  a  great  part  of 
of  their  Lives, and  manifefts  its  Con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  Body  by  Annual  Pa- 

roxyfms* 
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roxylms.  And,  I  know  a  Perfon  of 
great  Quality  ,  who  complain’d  to 
me,  that,  being  in  the  £4/, the  biting 
or  flinging  of  a  Creature,  whole  of 
renfive  Arms  were  lb  fmall,  that  the 
Eye  could  very  hardly  dilcern  the 
Hurt,  had  fo  lafting  an  Effed  upon 
him,  that,  for  about  twelve  Years 
after,  he  was  reminded  of  his  Mif- 
chance,  by  a  Pain  he  felt  in  the  hurt 
Place,  about  the  lame  time  of  the 
Year  that  the  Milchief  was  firft 
done  him.  And,  infome  Hereditary 
Difeafes,  as  the  Gout,  Falling-fick- 
nefs,  and  lome  kinds  of  Madnefs, Na- 
ture  leems  to  a£t  as  if  She  did  ,  with 
Care  as  well  as  Skill,  tranlfnit  to  the 
unuappy  Child  luch  Morbifick  Seeds 
or  Imprellions  of  the  Parents  Dif- 
eale,  that,  in  fpight  of  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  Alterations  the  younger  Body 
pafles  through,  during  the  Courle 
of  many  Years ,  this  conftantly  pro- 
teaed  Enemy  is  able  to  exert  its 
Power  and  Malice,  after  forty,  or 
perhaps  fifty ,  Years  concealment, 
ouch  Reflections  as  thele,  to  which 

may 
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may  be  added ,  that  the  Naturifts 
make  no  fcruple  to  fty  le  That  Death, 
which  Men  are  brought  to  by  Dif- 
eafes ,  a  Natural  Death,  make  me 
backward  to  admit  the  fam’d  Sen¬ 
tence  of  Hippocrates  hitherto  con  (if 
der’d ,  Morborum  Nature  Medici \ 
without  limitations,  elpecially  thole 
two  that  a  re  c  el  iver’d 
in  the  Fifth  Seftion  :  paeg  ^^  l64‘  t0 
To  which  I  refer  you 
the  rather,  becaule  they  may  help 
you  to  difcern,  that  divers  Phenome¬ 
na  ,  that  favour  not  the  receiv’d  No¬ 
tion  of  a  kind  and  prudent  Being,  as 
Nature  is  thought  to  be ,  are  yet 
very  canfiftent  with  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence. 


SECT.  VIII. 

I  have  now  gone  through  lo  many 
of  the  celebrated  Axioms ,  con¬ 
cerning  Nature ,  that,  I  hope,  I  may 
reafonably  preiume,  that  the  other 
'  Sentences 
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Sentences  of  this  kind,  that  my  Hafte 
makes  me  leave  unmention’d,  will 
be  thought  capable  of  being  fairly 
explicated,  and  with  Congruity  t q 
our  Hypothefis ,  by  the  help  of  the 
Grounds  already  laid,  fince,  with 
light  Variations,  they  may  be  eafily 
enough  improv’d,  and  appiy’d  to 
thofe  other  Particulars,  to  which 
they  are  the  moft  Analogous, 

But  this  Intimation  ought  not  to 
hinder  me  to  make  a  Reflection,  that 
not  only  is  pertinent  to  this  place, 
but  which  I  defire  may  have  Retro- 
fpeCt  upon  a  great  part  of  the  whole 
precedent  Dilcourfe.  And  it  is  This, 
that ,  though  we  could  not  Intelligi¬ 
bly  explicate  all  the  particular  Axi¬ 
oms  about  Nature,  and  the  Phenome¬ 
na  of  Inanimate  Bodies,  that  are 
thought,  but  not  by  me  granted,  to 
favour  them  by  Mechanical  Princi¬ 
ples  ;  it  would  not  follow,  that  we 
mult  therefore  yield  up  the  whole 
Caule  to  the  Naturifls .  For  we 
have  already  flhewn,  and  may  do  fo 
yet  further  ere  long,  that  the  Suppo- 

fition 
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fition  of  fuch  a  Being,  as  they  call 

Nature ,  is  far  from  enabling  Her 
Partizans  to  give  intelligible  Ac¬ 
counts  of  thefe  and  other  Phenomena 
of  the  Univerfe.  And  though  our 
Do&rine  Jhould  be  granted  to  be,  as 
well  as  that  generally  receiv  d  about 
Nature,  inefficient  to  give  good  Ac¬ 
counts  of  Things  Corporeal :  Yet  1 
(hall  have  this  Advantage  in  this 
Cafe,  that  a  lefs  degree  ot  Probabi¬ 
lity  may  lerve,  in  Arguments  im- 
plov’d  but  to  juftifie  a  Doubt,  than 
is  requir’d  in  Thofe  that  are  to  de- 

monftrate  an  Affertion. 

’Tis  true,  that  the  Naturifts  tel 

us,  that  the  Nature  they  affert  is 

the  Principle  of  all  Motions  and  pc 

rations  in  Bodies  ;  which  infers,  that 

in  explicating  Them,  we  mufthave 

recourfe  to  Her.  But  before  we  ac- 

quiefce  in,  or  confidently  employ, 

this  Principle,  it  were  very  fit  we 

knew  »bat  it  is.  This  Queflion  I 

have  difcours’d  of  in  the  Seclion .. 

But  having  there  intimated  a  Ke  e- 

rence  to  another  Place,  the  Impor¬ 
tance, 


j 
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tancc  as  well  as  Difficulty  of  the 

t0  refume  in  this 
rlace  the  Confideration  of  It :  and 
both  vary  and  add  to  what  I  for¬ 
merly  noted,  that  I  may  as  well  in¬ 
culcate  as  clear  my  Thoughts  about 
Jt.  I  demand  then  of  Thofe,  that 
aliert  fuch  a  Nature  as  is  vulgarly 
defcnb  d,  whether  it  be  a  Subftance 

ha0  Ifk  be  Plater, 

It  ffiould  be  declar’d,  »£«  hind  of  ■ 

■*f"**r ls ;  how  a  Solitary 

tan  have  Righttoall  thofeAttributes, 

and  can  produce  thole  numerous, 

manifold ,  and  wonderful  Effe£h 

that  they  afcribe  to  Nature ;  and  why 

a.  C°.T  Kex  -Accidents,  as  are 

5  iechanical  affeQhons  of  Matter- 
fas  Figure,  Bulk,  Motion,  &c.)  may 
not  altogether,  as  probably  as  that 
Accident  they  call  Nature,  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  have  been  Inftituted  bv 
the  perfeaiy  Wife  Author  of  the 
iUmverle,  to  produce  thofe  Chan- 
ges  among  Bodies,  which  are  (at 
lead  for  the  moft  part, )  intelligibly 
referable  to  Them  ?  And  if  Things  b’e 

not 
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not  brought  to  pafs  by  their  Inter¬ 
vention,  ’twere  very  fit,  as  well  as 
deflrablbjthat  we  Ihould  be  Inform’d, 
by  what  other  Particular  and  Intel¬ 
ligible  Means  Nature  can  effedt  them* 
better,  than  they  may  be  by  that 
Complex. 

But  if  it  be  faid,  as  by  Moft  it 
is,  that  the  Principle,  call’d  Nature , 
is  a  Subftance,  I  fhall  next  demand, 
Whether  it  be  a  Corporeal,  or  an 
Immaterial  One?  If  it  be  laid  to  be  an 
Immaterial  Subftance,  I  fhall  further 
ask,  Whether  it  be  a  Created  One,  or 
not  ?  If  it  be  not,  then  we  have  God 
under  another  Name,  and  our  Dis¬ 
pute  is  at  an  End,  by  the  removal 
of  its  Objedt  or  Subjedt,  which  is 
faid  by  the  Schools ’to  be  God’s 
Vicegerent,  not  God  Himfelf.  But 
if  Nature  be  affirm’d  (as  She  is,  at 
leaft  by  all  Chriftian  Philolophers, ) 
to  be  a  Created  Being, I  then  demand, 
W  hether  or  no  She  be  endowed  with 
undemanding^ fo  as  to  know  what  ftie 
does, and  for  what  Ends,andby  what 
Laws  She  ought  to  Adt  ?  If  the  An- 

fwer 
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fwer  be  Negative,  the  Suppofitiori 
of  Nature  will  be  of  very  little  Ule 
to  afford  an  intelligible  Account  of 
Things  ;  an  unintelligent  Nature 
being  liable  to  the  Objections,  that 
will  a  little  below  be  met  with  a- 
gainft  the  ufefulnefs  of  Nature ,  in 
cafe  She  be  fuppos’d  a  Corporeal 
Being.  And  though  it  flhould  be  laid* 
that  Nature  is  endowed  with  Under- 
ftanding,  and  performs  fuch  Functi¬ 
ons  as  divers  of  the  Antients  afcribe 
to  the  Soul  of  the  World  ;  befides* 
that  this  Hy pot  hefts  is  near  of  kin  to 
Heathenifm,  I  do  not  think,  that 
they  who  fhallwith  ma ny  Grecian, 
and  other  Philofbphers,  who  prece¬ 
ded  Chriftianifin,  fuppofe  a  kind  of 
Soul  of  the  Univerfe,  will  find  this 
Principle  fuflicient  to  explicate  the 
Phenomena  of  It.  For  if  we  may 
compare  the  Macrocofm  and  Micro- 
cofm  in  This,  as  well  as  many  are 
wont  to  do  in  other  Things  ;  we  may 
conceive,  that,  though  Nature  be 
admittedto  be  indowed  with Reafon, 
yet  a  multitude  of  Phenomena  may 

be 
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be  Mechanically  produc’d,  winhout 
Her  immediate  Intervention  ;  as 
we  lee  that  in  Man,  though  the  Ra¬ 
tional  Soul  has  fo  narrow  a  Province 
to  take  care  of,  as  the  Human  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  is  fuppos’d  to  be  intimate¬ 
ly  united  to  all  the  Parts  of  It ;  yet, 
abundance  of  things  are  done  in  the 
Body  by  the  Mechanifm  of  it,  with¬ 
out  being  produc’d  by  that  Soul. 
Of  this  we  may  alledge,  as  an  In> 
fiance,  that,  in  Sleep,  the  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood,  the  regular  Bea¬ 
ting  of  the  Heart,  Digeftion,  Nu¬ 
trition  ,  Refpiration,  &c.  are  per¬ 
form’d  without  the  immediate  A- 
gency,  or  fo  much  as  the  a&ual 
Knowledge ,  of  the  Mind.  And, 
when  a  Man  is  awake,  many  things 
are  done  in  his  Body,  not  only  with¬ 
out  the  Direction,  but  againft  the 
Bent  of  his  Mind  ;  as  often  happens 
in  Cramps  and  other  Convulfions* 
Coughing,  Yawdings,  &c.  Nay* 
though  ibme  Brutes,  as  particularly 
Apes,  have  the  Strudure  of  many 
Parts  of  their  Bodies  very  like  that* 

V  A  a  _  of 
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of  the  Analogous  Ones  of  Human 
Bodies  :  Ter,  that  admirable  Work 
of  the  Formation  and  Organization 
of  the  Fxtus,  or  little  Animal,  in 
the  Womb,  is  granted  by  Philolo- 
phers  to  be  made  by  the  Soul  of  the 
Brute  (that  is  therefore  laid  to  be 
the  Architect:  of  his  own  Manfion, ) 
which  yet  is  neither  an  Incorporeal, 
nor  a  Rational  Subftance.  And,  e- 
ven  in  a  Human  Foetus ,  if  we  will 
admit  the  general  Opinion  of  Philo- 
fophers  ,  Phyfitians,  Divines  £nd 
Lawyers,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
lerve,  that  the  Human  Body,  asex- 
quilite  an  Engine  as  Ms  juftly  e- 
fteem’d,  is  form’d  without  the  In¬ 
tervention  bf  the  rational  Soul, which 
is  not  infus’d  into  the  Body, ’till  This 
hath  obtain’d  an  Organization,  tnat 
fits  it  to  receive  fuch  a  Gueft ;  which 
is  commonly  reputed  to  happen  a- 
bout  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Week,  or 
before  that  of  the  Seventh.  And 
this  Consideration  leads  me  a  little 
further ,  and  prompts  me  to  ask , 
How  much,  by  the  Suppofition  or 

Know- 
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Knowledge  of  the  Mind,  fat  the  new¬ 
ly  mention’d  time, )  we  are  enabled 
to  explicate  the  Manner,  How  the 
foremention’d  Funftions  of  an  Em¬ 
bryo  are  perform’d, .  when  at  the  end 
of  fix  orfeven  Week  the  Rational 


And,  if  it  be  urg’d,  that  Nature 


dies,  their  various  Motions,  at  leaft, 
which  amount  to  a  conliderable 


explainid  by  having  recourle  to  Her  : 
I  anfwer,  that  ’tis  very  difficult  to 
conceive,  how  a  Created  Subftance, 
thftis  Immaterial,  can  by  aPhyfical 
Ppwer  or  Action  move  a  Body  ;  The 
Agent  having  no  impenetrable  Part, 
wherewith  to  impel!  the  Corporeal 
Mobile .  I  know,  that  God,  who  is 


knowledg’d  the  Primary  Caule  of 
Motion  in  Matter,  becaufe  (as  w^e 
may  juftly  with  Movfieur  Des  Cartes 
infer,)  Motion  not  belonging  to  Cor¬ 
poreal  Subftance  ,  as  fuch ;  This 
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mull  Owe  That  to  an  Incorporeal 
One.  But  then  ,  I  confider,  that 
there  is  that  infinite  Diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  Incomprehenfible  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  the  leaft  imperfe£t  Order  of 
his  Creatures,  that  we  ought  to  be 
very  Cautious,  how  we  make  Paral¬ 
lels  between  Him  and  Them,  and 
draw  Inferences  from  His  Power  8c 
manner  ol  A  Sting  to  1  heirs.  Since 
He,  for  Inftance,  can  immediately 
ad  upon  Human  Souls,  as  having 
Created  Them,  but  they  are  not  a- 
ble  fotoad  upon  one  another.  And 
I  think*  it  the  more  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  and  admit,  that,  if  Nature  be 
an  Incorporeal  Subftance,  Shefhould 
be  the  greater  Mover  ot  the  Mun¬ 
dane  Matter,  bccaufe  we  fee,  that, 
in  a  Human  Body,  the  Rational  Soul, 
(which  the  School-Philofbphers  al- 
lert  to  be  an  Immaterial  Spirit,  ) 
tho*  vitally  united  to  it,  can  only  de- 
termin  the  Motion  of  forne  of-  the 
Parts,  but  not  give  Motion  to  any, 
or  fo  much  as  Regulate  it  in  moft. 
And,  ifA^wrebefaidtomoveBo- 
!.  dies 
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dies  in  another  than  a  Phyfical  Way, 
I  doubt,  whether  the  Suppofition  of 
fuch  a  Principle  will  be  of  much  Life 
to  Phyfiologers  in  explicating  Phe¬ 
nomena,',  fince  I  fhall  fcarce  think 
him  an  Inquifitive  or  a  Judicious 
Do&or,  who  fhould  imagine,  that 
he  explains,  that  it  gives  an  intelli¬ 
gible  and  particular  Account  of  the 
aAronifhing  Symptoms  of  thole 
Arrange  Difeafes,  that  divers  very 
Learned  and  Sober  Phy  fitians  impute 
to  Witchcraft,  when  he  fays,  that 
thofe  Arrange  Diftortions  and  eon- 
vulfive  Motions,  for  InAance,  and 
other  Prodigious  Effeflrs,  were  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  a  wicked  immaterial  Spi¬ 
rit,  call’d  a  Devil.  But  having  to 
this  purpole  faid  more  in  another 
Paper,  which  you  may  command 
the  Sight  of,  I  fhall  not  trouble  you 
with  it  here. 

The  paA:  Difcourfe  oppofts  their 
Opinion,  who  affert  Nature  to  be 
an  Immaterial  Creature.  But  be- 
caufe  ’tis  thought,  that  a  greater 
Number  of  Piiilofophers  ,  at  Icaft 

A  a  i  among 
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among  the  Moderns,  take  Her  to 
be  Corporeal,'  I  [hall  now  addrefs 
my  Difcourfe  to  their  Hypothecs. 
And  though  I  might  objeft,  that,  if 
Nature  be  a  Body,  it  may  be  de¬ 
manded,  Ho^y  She  can  produce,  in 
Men,  Rational  Souls,  that  are  Im¬ 
material  Beings,  and  not  capable  to 
be  produc’d  by  any  Subtiliation  or 
other  Change  of  Matter  whatlbever? 
Tetj  waving  this  Objection,  I  lhall 
firjl  demand,  Whether  Thole,  Irea- 
fon  with,  believe  Nature ,  though 
Corporeal,  to  aft  Knowingly,  /.  e. 
with  Confcioufiiefs  of  what  She 
does,  and  for  pre-defigned  Ends  ; 
orelle  to  be  blindly  and  neceffarily 
moved  and  direfted  by  a  Superior 
Agent,  .indow’d  with  (what  She 
wants, )an  excellent  Under  Banding  ; 
3nd  then  I  lhall  reprefent  a  few 
things,  appliable  fome  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  Anfwers,)  that 
may  be  made,  and  fome  to  both. 

Andfrjl,  th  tC  arte  fans  would  ask, 
How,  if  Nature  be  a  Corporeal  Sub- 
ftance,  we  can  conceive  Her  capa- 
'  ’  '  .  ■  1  ble 
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ble  of  Thinking ;  and,  which  is  more,  < 
of  being  a  moft  Wife  and  Provident 
Director  of  all  the  Motions  that  are  . 
made  in  the  Corporeal  World  ? 

Secondly ,  A  Phiiolbphizer  may 
iuftly  ask,  How  a  Corporeal  Being 
can  Jo  pervade,  and,  as  it  were, 
com-penetrate  the  Univerle,  as  to 
be  intimately  prelent  with  all  its  Mi¬ 
nute  Parts,  whereof  yet  \is  laid  to 
be  the  Principle  of  Motion  ? 

Thirdly ,  He  may  allb  demand, 
Whence  Nature,  being  a  Material 
Subftance,  comes  itlelf  to  have  Mo¬ 
tion,  whereof ’tis  faid  to  be  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  ?  Since  Motion  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  Matter  in  itfelf,  and  a  Bo¬ 
dy  is  as  truly  a  Body  when  it  refls, 
as  when  it  moves.  And,  if  it  be 
anfwer’d,  that  the  Firft  Ganle,  that 
is,  God,  did  at  firft  put  it  into  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  I  reply,  that  the  lame  Cable 
may,  at  leaft  as  probably,  be  ftip- 
pos’d  to  have  put  the  unquejlion^d 
Mundane  Matter  into  Motion,  with¬ 
out  the  Intervention  of  another  Cor¬ 
poreal  Being,  in  whole  Conception^ 

,  A  a  4  (i.e,  as 
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(i.  e.  as  ’tis  Matter,  )  Motion  is  not 
involv’d. 

Fourthly, It  may  likewife  be  ask’d. 
How  the  Laws  of  Motion  come  to 
be  obferv’d  or  maintain’d  by  a  Cor¬ 
poreal  Being  ?  which ,  as  merely 
fiich,  is  either  uncapable  of  under- 
ftanding  them,  or  of  aQiing  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  them,  or  at  lead  is  not  necef 
farily  endow’d  with  any  knowledge 
of  them,  or  power  to  conform  to 
them,  8r  to  make  all  the  Parts  of  the 

un^ueJHorPdAlunddne Matter  do  fb  too. 

Fifthly ,  And  I  do  not  fee, how  the 
taking  in  fuch  an  unintelligent  &  un- 
defigning  Principle  will  free  our  Un- 
derftandings  from  great  Difficulties, 
when  we  come  to  explicate  the  Pb&- 
nomena  of  Bodies.  For,  as  is  elfe- 
where  noted,  if  Nature  be  a  Bodily 
Creature,  and  a£ts  neceffarily,  and 
(if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  ),  fatally,  I  lee 
no  Caufe  to  look  upon  It  but  as  a 
kind  of  Engine  ;  and  the  Difficulty . 
may  be  as  great ,  to  conceive  how 
3.11  the  feveral  Parts  of  this  fuppoled 
Engine ,  call’d  Nature,  ate  thetn- 
r  " '  •  "  '  ‘ .  ’  {elves 
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{elves  fram’d  and 'mov’d  by  the 
Great  Author  of  Things,  and  how 
they  aft  upon  one  another,  as  well 
as  upon  the  undoubted  Mundane  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  as  ’tis  to  conceive  how,  in  the 
World  itlelf,  which  is  manifeftly  an 
admirably  contriv’d  Automaton ,  the 
Phenomena  may,  by  the  fame  Au¬ 
thor,  (who  was  able  to  endow  Bo¬ 
dies  themfelves  with  Aftive,  Pow¬ 
ers,  as  U'ell  as  he  could,  on  other 
fcores,  make  them  Caules, )  be 
produc’d  by  Vertue,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  Primitive  Conftrufti- 
pnand  Motions  that  He  gave  it  (and 
{fill  maintains  in  it,  )  without  the 
Intervention  of  fuch  a  thing,  as  they 
call  Nature.  For  This  ,  as  well 
as  the  World,  being  a  Corporeal 
Creature,  we  cannot  conceive,  that 
either  of  them  aft  otherwile  than 
Mechanically.  And  it  feems  very 
fuitable  to  the  Divine  Wildom,  that 
is  fo  excellently  difplay’d  in  the  Fa- 
brick  and  Conduft  of  the  Univerle, 
to  imploy  in  the  W  orld ,  already 
fram’d  and  compleated,  the  feweft 
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and  moft  fimple  Means,  by  which 
the  Phenomena)  defign’d  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  World,  could  be  pro¬ 
duc’d.  Nor  need  we  be  much 
mov’d  by  hearing  fome  Naturifts 
fay,  that  Nature,  though  not  an  In¬ 
corporeal  Being,  is  of  an  Order  Su¬ 
perior  to  mere  Matter  ;  as  divers  of 
the  School-men  teach  the  Things, 
they  call  Material  Forms  to  be.  For, 
who  can  clearly  conceive  an  Order 
or  Kind  of  Beings,  that  fhall  be  Real 
Subftances,  and  yet  neither  Corpo¬ 
real  nor  Immaterial?  Nor  do  I  lee, 
how  the  Suppofition  of  this  Unintel¬ 
ligible,  or  at  leaft  Unintelligent.  Be¬ 
ing,  though  we  fhould  grant  it  to 
have  a  kind,  of  Life  or  Soul,  will 
much  aflift  us  to  explicate  the  P ha- 
nomem  ;  as  if  a  Man  be  acquainted 
with  the  ConftruQdon  of  Mills,  he 
he  may  as  well  conceive,  how  Corn 
is  ground  by  a  Mill,  driven  by  the 
Wind  or  by  a  Stream  *of  Water, 
which  are  Brute  and  Senfelels  Be¬ 
ings,  as  he  can  by  Knowing,  that 
Tis  kept  at  Work  by  a  Hbrfe,  who, 

though 
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^though  an  Animated  Being,  a£ls  in 
our  Cafe  but  as  a  Part  of  an  Engine 
that  is  determin’d  to  go  round,  and 
who  does  neither  intend  to  grind 
the  Corn,  nor  kpow  that  he  grinds 
It.  ' 

And  in  this  Place  (though  per¬ 
haps  not  the  very  fitted:,  )  I  may 
Queftion,  With  what  Congruity  to 
their  Matter’s  Doftrine,  the  School- 
Philofbphers  teach,  that  Nature  is 
the  Principle  of  Motion  in  all  the 
Bodies,  they  call  Natural.  For,  not 
to  urge,  that  thofe  great  Malles  of 
Sublunary  Matter,  to  which  they 
give  the  Name  of  Elements,  and  the 
Mixt  Bodies,  that  confift  of  them, 
are,  by  divers  learned  Men,  laid  to 
be  mov’d  to  or  from  the  Centre  of 
the  Earth,  by  diftinft  Internal  Prin¬ 
ciples,  which  .they  call  Gravity  in 
the  Earth  and  Water,  and  Levity  in 
the  Fire  and  Air  ;  and  that  there  is 
afcrib’d  alio  to  every  compounded 
I  Body,  that  Quality  of  the  Two, 
which  belongs  to  the  Element  that 
predominates  in  It.  Not  to  urge 

this, 
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this,  I  fay,  confider,  tha,t  the  Cce- 
leftial  Part  of  the  World  does  lb  far 
exceed  the  Sub-Coeleftial  in  Vaft- 
nels,  that  there  is  Icarce  any  Com- 
parifon  between  them  ;  and  yet  the 
Generality  of  the  Peripateticks,  after 
Ariftotlt,  tell  us,  that  the  Cnsleltial 
Globes  of  Light,  and  the  vaft  Orbs 
they  fuppofe  them  to  be  fix’d  in, 
are  mov’d  from  Weft  to  Eaft  by 
Intelligences ,  that  is,  Rational  and 
Separate  Beings  ,  without  whole 
Condubt  they  prefume,that  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Heavens  could  not  be 
fb  Regular  and  Durable,  as  we  fee 
they  are.  So  that,  in  that  Part  of 
the  Univerfe,  which  is  incompara- 
rabty  vafter  than  the  Sublunary  is, 
Intelligences  being  the  Caules  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  there  is  noRecourfe  to  be  had 
to  Nature,  as  the  true  and  internal 
Principle  of  It. 

And  here  it  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  improper  to  declare  lomewhat 
more  fully  a  Point  already  touch’d 
upon,  namely,  that,  if  to  know 
\yhat  is  the  general  Efficient  Caule 
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of  Motion,  can  much  contribute  to 
the  Explication  of  particular  Pheno¬ 
mena  ;  the  Hypothecs  of  thofe  Natu¬ 
res  I  now  reafon  with,  will  have 
no  confiderable  Advantage,  if  any 
at  all  of  Ours  ;  which  derives  them 
from  the  Primitive  Xmpulfe  given  by 
God  to  Matter,  and  from  the  Mecha¬ 
nical  Affections  of  the  greater  and 
leffer  Portions  of  It.  For  ’tis  all 
one  to  Him,  that  woujd  declare.  by 
what  particular  Motion ,  as  Swift , 
Slow,  Uniform,  Accelerated,  Dire£t, 
Circular,  Parabolical^ &c,  this  or 
that  Phenomenon^  is  produc’d;  to 
know,  whether  the  Motions  of  the 
Parts  of  Matter  were  Originally  im- 
prefs’d  on  them  by  Nature ,  or  im¬ 
mediately  by  God  ;  unlefs  it  be,  that 
He, being  of  infinitely  Perfeft  Know¬ 
ledge,  may  be,  more  probably  than 
a  Creature,  fuppos’d  to  have  at 
firff  produc’d  in  Matter  Motions 
beft  accommodated  to  the  Pheno¬ 
mena,  that  were  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  World.  Nor  do  I  fee  fufficient 
Caufe  to  grant',  that  Nature  Her- 

felf 
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felf  (whatever  £he  be, )  produces 
any  Motion  de  Novo,  but  only,  that 
She  transfers  and  regulates  That, 
which  was  communicated  to  Matter 
at  the  beginning  of  Things  :  (  As 
we  formerly  noted,  that  in  the  Hu¬ 
man  Body,  the  Rational  Soul  or 
Mind  has  no  Power  to  make  new 
Motions,  but  only  to  direft  thole  ‘ 
of  the  Spirits  and  of  the  groffer  Or¬ 
gans  and  Inftruments  of  voluntary 
Motion.  )  For,  befides  that  many 
of  the  Modern  Naturdifts  approve 
of  the  Cartejian  Opinion,  That  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Motion  is  always 
preferv’d  in  the  whole  Mafs  of 
of  the  Mundane  Matter,  that  was 
communicated  to  it  at  firft,  though 
it  be  perpetually  transferring  it  from 
one  Part  to  another  :  Befides  this,  I 
lay,  I  confider,  that,  if  Nature  pro¬ 
duces  in  thele  &•  thole  Bodies  Moti¬ 
on,  that  were  never  before  in  Beings ; 

(  unlefs  much  Motion  be  annihilated, 
which  is  a  thing  as  yet  unprov’d,  ) 
the  Quantity  of  Motion  in  the  Uni- 
verle  muft  have  for  fome  Thoufands 

of 
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of  Years  perpetually  increas’d,  and  \ 
muft  continue  to  do  lb  ;  which  is  a 
Conceffion,  that  would  much  dif 
order  the  whole  Theory  of  Local 
Motion,  and  much  perplex  Philolb- 
phers,  inftead  of  affiffing  Them, 
in  explicating  the  Phenomena  of  Bo¬ 
dies.  ^ 

And  as  for  the  Effects  of  Local 
Motion  in  the  Parts  of  the  Univerlal 
Matter,  which  Effects  make  a  great 
Part  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  World: 
After  what  I  have  formerly  declar’d, 
you  will  not  wonder  to  hear  me  con¬ 
fers,  that,  to  me,  the  Supposition  of 
Nature ,  whether  Men  will  have  Her 
an  Immaterial  or*  Corporeal  Sub- 
ftance,  and  either  without  Know¬ 
ledge  or  elfe  indowed  with  Under- 
ftanding,  doth  not  feem  ablolutely 
Neceffary,  nor  perhaps  very  Uleful, 
to  make  us  comprehend,  how  they 
are  produc’d.  The  Bodies  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  are  divers  of  them  little  1  els 
curioufly  fram’d  than  Mens,  and 
molt  of  them  more  exquifitely,  than, 
for  ought  we  know,  the  great  Ina¬ 
nimate 
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nimate  Mafs  of  the  Corporeal  World 
is  :  And  yet,  in  the  Judgment  of  no 
mean  Naturdijls,  lbme  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Philofophers,that  deny  Co¬ 
gitation,  and  even  Senfe  properly  fb 
call’d,  to  Beafts,  do,  at  leaft  as  In¬ 
telligibly  and  Plaufibly  ,  as  thole 
that  alcribe  to  them  Souls  indow’d 
with  fuch  Faculties  as  make  them 
icarce  more  than  gradually  diffe¬ 
rent  from  Human  Ones,  explicate 
the  Phenomena  that  are  oblerv’d  in 
them.  And  I  know  not,  whether  I 
may  not  on  this  Occafion  add,  that 
the  PerzpAteticks  themlelves  ,  spe¬ 
cially  the  Moderns  ,  teach  fome 
things, whence  One  may  argue,  that 
the  Neceffity  of  recurring  to  Nature 
does  not  reach  to  fo  many  things  by 
far,  as  is  by  them  fuppos’d.  For 
the  Effbrmation  (or  Framing)  of  the 
Bodies  of  Plants  and  Animals,  which 
are  by  great  odds  the  fineft  pieces  of 
Workmanfhip  to  be  met  with  a- 
mong  Bodies,  is  alcrib’d  not  imme¬ 
diately  to  N xt ure,  but  to  the  Soul  it- 
felf,  which  they  will  have  to  be 


the  Body,  and  therefore  call  it  the 


call  Plaftick  ,  and  to  which  others 
give  other  Names.  And  unto  the 
lame  Sou!,  operating  by  Her  feveral 
Functions,  they  attribute  the  Con- 
coflion  of  Aliments,  the  Expulfion 
of  Excrements,  the  Production  of 
Milk,  Semen, &c.  the  Appetitive, 
Loco-motive,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  other  Faculties, alcrib’d  to  Li¬ 
ving  Bodies.  And, even  in  many  Ina¬ 
nimate  Ones,  the  nobleft  Properties 
and  Operations  are ,  by  the  fame 
School-Philolophers  ,  attributed  to 
what  they  call  their  Subftantial 
Forms;  fince  from  Thele  they  de¬ 
rive  the  wonderful  Properties  of 
the  Load-ftone,  the  attractive  Fa- 
!  culty  of  Amber  and  other  Electricks, 

and  the  Medical  Vertues  of  Gems 
and  other  Mineral  Bodies,  whether 
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•i  But  not  to  infill  on  this  Argu¬ 
ment,  becaufe  ’tis  but  ad  Hominem, 
(as  they  (peak, )  if  we  confider  the 
Thing  itfclf,  by  a  free  Examen  of 
the  pretended  Explanations,  that 
the  Vulgar  Philofophers  are  wont, 
by  recurring  to  Nature,  to  give  of 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Univerle  ;  we 
fhall  not  eafily  look  on  thofe  Ac¬ 
counts,  as  meriting  the  Name  of 
Explications.  For  to  explicate  a 
Phenomenon,  ’tis  not  enough  to  al- 
cribe  it  to  one  general  Efficient,  but 
we  mull  intelligibly  fhew  the  parti- 
cula.rmanner,how  that  generalCaule 
produces  the  propos’d  Effect.  He 
mull  be  a  very  dull  Enquirer,  who, 
demanding  anAccount  ot  the  Pheno¬ 
mena  of  a  Watch,  fhall  reft  finished 
with  being  told,  that  'tis  an  Engine 
made  by  a  i/Patch-lViaker ,  though  no¬ 
thing  be  thereby  declar’d  oi  theStru- 
£ture  andCo-aptation  of  the  Spring, 
Wheels,  Ballance,  and  other  Parts 
of  the  Engine  ;  and  the  manner,  how 
they  aft  on  one  another,  lb  as  to  co¬ 
operate  to  make  the  Needle  ,p°int 
‘  out 
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out  the  true  Hour  of  the  Day.  And 
(to  improve  to  my  prelent  purpofe 
'  an  Example  formerly  touch’d  up¬ 
on,)  as  he  that  knows  the  Structure 
and  ocher  Mechanical  Affeftions  of 
a  Watch,  will  be  able  by  Them  to 
explicate  the  Phenomena  of  It,  with¬ 
out  fuppofing,  that  it  has  a  Soul  or 
Life  to  be  the  internal  Principle  of 
its  Motions  or  Operations ;  16  he, 
that  does  not  underftand  the  Mecha- 
nifin  of  a  Watch,  will  never  be  en¬ 
abled  to  give  a  rational  Account  of 
the  Operations  of  It,  by  fuppofing, 
as  thole  of  Chtnefs  did,  when  the  Je- 
fuits  firft  brought  Watches  thither, 
that  a  W atch  is  an  European  Animal, 
or  Living  Body,  and  indow’d  with  a 
Soul.  This  Companion  feems  not 
ill  to  befit  the  Occafion  of  propoun¬ 
ding  It  ;  but  to  lecond  It  by  ano¬ 
ther,  that  is  more  purely  Phyficai ; 
when  a  Perlon,  unacquainted  with 
the  Mathematicks,  admires  to  lee, 
That  the  Sun  rifes  and  lets  in  Win¬ 
ter  in  lome  Parts  of  the  Horizon, and 
in  Summer  in  Others,  diftant  enough 

B  b  2  from 


from  them  ;  that  the  Day  , in  the  for¬ 
mer  Seafon,  is  by  great  odds  fhorter 
than  in  the  Later,and  fometimes  (as 
*  feme  days  before  theMiddle  of  March 
and  of  Sept.)  the  Days  are  equal  to 
the  Night ,  that  the  Moon  is  fome¬ 
times  feen  in  Conjunction  with  the 
Sun,  and  fometimes  in  Qppofition 
to  Him  ;  and,  between  thofe  two 
States,  is  every  Day  varioufly  illu¬ 
minated  ;  and,  that  fometimes  one 
of  thofe  Planets,  and  fometimes  a- 
nother,  fuffers  an  Eclipfe  ;  this  Per- 
fon,I  fay , will  be  much  affifted  to  un¬ 
derhand  ,  how  thefe  things  are 
brought  to  pafs,  if  he  be  taught  the 
clear  Mathematical  Elements  of  A- 
ftronomy.  But,  if  he  be  of  a  Tem¬ 
per  to  rejeCl  thefe  Explications,  as 
too  defective,  ’tis  not  like,  that  it 
will  fatisfie  him/ to  tell  him  after  A - 
rijloile.  and  the  School' Men,  That 
the  Orbs  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and 
other  Coeleftial  Spheres,  are  mov’d 
by  Angels  or  Intelligences ;  fnice 
to  refer  him  to  fiich  general  and 

undeter  min’d  Caufes,  will  little,  or 
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not  at  all,  aflift  him  to  underhand? 
how  the  recited  Phenomena  are  pro¬ 
duc’d. 

If  it  be  here  obje&ed,  That  thefe 
Examples  are  drawn  from  Factiti¬ 
ous,  not  from  merely  Phyfical,  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  I  fhall  return  this  brief  An- 
fwer  ,  and  deilre  that  it  be  apply’d 
not  only  to  the  Two  frefhly  men-  > 
tion’d  Examples,  but  to  All  of  the 
like  Kind,  that  may  be  met  with  in 
this  whole  Treatife,  (near  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  which,  had  I  remem¬ 
ber’d  it,  fbmething  to  the  fame  pur- 
pole  fhould  have  had  Place. )  I  fay 
■  then  in  fhort,  that  divers  of  the  In- 
ftances  wTe  are  fpeaking  of  are  in¬ 
tended  but  f6r  ISiuftrations  ;  and 
that  others  may  be  uleful  Pittances, 
if  they  fhould  be  no  more  than  Ana¬ 
logous  Ones :  Since  Examples, drawn 
from  Artificial  Bodies  and  Things, 
may  have  both  the  Advantage  of 
being  more  clearly  conceiv’d  by  or¬ 
dinary  Underftandings,  and  That 
of  being  lets  obnoxious  to  be  Que- 
ftion’d  in  that  Particular,  in  which 
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the  Companion  or  Correfpondence 
con  fills.  And  I  the  lefs  fcruple  to 
jmploy  fuch  Examples,  becaufe  A- 
rifiotle  himfelf,  and  fome  of  his  more 
learned  Followers,  make  Ufe  of  di¬ 
vers  Companions,  drawn  from  the 
Figures  and  other  Accidents  of  Arti¬ 
ficial  Things,  to  give  an  Account  of 
Phyfical  Subjeffo,  and  even  of  the 
Generation,  Corruption  and  Forms 
of  Natural  Bodies. 

This  Advertifement  premis’d,  I 
perfue  the  Difeourfe  it  interrupted, 
by  adding,  That  thus  we  fee  That 
confirm’d,  which  was  formerly  ob- 
ferv’d,  namely,  that  though  Mecha-  ' 
nical  Principles  could  ^not  be  fatis- 
f act  only  imploy’d  for  explaining  the 
Phenomena,  of  our  World ;  we  mult 
not  therefore  neceifarily  recur  to , 
and  acquiefce  in,  that  Principle,  that 
Men  call  Nature,  fince  neither  will 
That  intelligibly  explain  Them  :  But 
|n  that  Cafe,  we  fhould  ingenioufly 
confefs.  That  we  are  yet  at  a  lofs, 
how  they  are  perform’d ;  and  that 
this  Ignorance  proceeds ,  rather 

front 
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from  the  Natural  Imperfe&ion  of 

L 

our  Underftandings,  than  from  our 
not  preferring  Nature  fin  the  Vul¬ 
gar  Notion  of  It,  )  to  the  Mechani¬ 
cal  Principles,  in  the  Explication  of 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Univerfe.  For 
whereas  Monfieur  Des  Cartes ,  and' 
other  acute  Men,  confidently  teach, 
that  there  are  fcarce  any  of  thefe 
Phenomena,  that  have  been  truly 
and  intelligibly  deduc’d  from  the 
Principles  peculiar  to  the  Jriftote- 
lians  and  School- Philo  fophers  ;  it  will 
fcarce  be  cfeny’d  by  any  that  is 
acquainted  with  Phyfico-Mathema- 
tical  Difciplines,  fuch  as  Opticks, 
Aftronomy,  Hydroftaticks,  and  Me- 
chanicks,  more  ftriftly  lb  call’d  , 
but  that  very  many  Effects  (where¬ 
of  Some  have  been  handled  in  this 
prefent  Tra£t, )  are  clearly  explica¬ 
ble  by  Mechanical  Principles;  which, 
for  that  Reafon,  Arijlotle  himfelf 
.  often  imploys  in  his  Quaftiones  Me¬ 
chanics  and  elfwhere.  So  that,  if 
becaufe  the  Corpufcularian  Princi¬ 
ples,  cannot  be  fatisfattorily  made 
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Ole  of  to  account  for  all  that  hap¬ 
pens  among  Things  Corporeal  ,  we 
mult  rcfufe  to  acquielce  in  them  : 

It  is  but  juft,  that,  fincea  Recourfe 
to  what  is  call’d  Nature  is  yet  more 
dark  and  infufficient ,  at  leaft,  we 
muft  reje£t  as  well  the  Later  as  the 
Former  Hypothec’s  y  and  endeavour  to 
find  lome  Other  preferrable  to  Both. 

And  now  ,  if  it  be  demanded , 
what  Benefit  may  redound  to  a 
Reader  from  the  Explications  gi«' 
ven  in  the  foregoing  Seventh  SeQti- 
on  ?  and  in  general,  from  the  Trou- 
blefome,  as  well  as  Free,  Enquiry ,  v 
whereof  they  make  a  confiderable 
Fart?  I  fhall  Anfiwer,  That  lam 
not  quite  out  of  Hope,  that  the 
Things  hitherto  difcours’d  may  do 
fbme  Services  both  to  Natural  Phi- 
lofhy  and  to  Religion . 

And  as  to  the  firjl  of  theie  ;  this 
Trabt  may  be  of  Ufe  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tes  of  that  Science,  by  difiuading 
them  from  employing  often,  and 
without  great  need,  in  their  Philo- 
idphical  Difcourfes  and  W things,  a 
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Term,  ( I  mean  Nature, )  which, 
by  reafon  of  its  great  Ambiguity, 
and  the  little  or  no  Care,  which 
Thofe  that  ufe  It  are  wont  to  take, 
to  distinguish  its  different  Accepti- 
ons,  occafions  both  a  great  deal  of 
*  Darknefs  and  Confufednefs  in  what 
Men  lay  and  write  aboutThingsGor- 
poreal  ;  and  a  multitude  of  Contro¬ 
versies,  wherein  really  Men  do  but 
wrangle  about  Words,  whilft  they 
think  they  difpute  of  Things  ;  and 
perhaps  would  not  differ  at  all,  if 
they  had  the  Skill  or  Luck  to  exprefs 
themfelves  clearly.  Befides  which 
Service,  the  paft  Difcourle  may  do 
this  Other  ,  to  wean  Many  from 
the  fond  Conceit  they  cherifh,  that 
they  understand  or  explicate  a  Cor¬ 
poreal  Subje£t  or  a  Phenomenon  , 
when  they  afcribe  it  to  Nature .  For 
to  do  That,  One  needs  not  be  a  Phi- 
lofbpher  ,  fince  a  Country  Swain 
may  eafily  do  the  fame  Thing. 

On  this  Occafion,  I  muff  not  for¬ 
bear  to  take  notice,  that  the  unskil¬ 
ful  Ufe  of  Terms  of  far  lefs  Extent 

and 
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and  Importance,  and  alfo  lels  Am¬ 
biguous,  than  the  word  Nature  is, 
has  been,  and  Idill  is,  no  (mall  Im¬ 
pediment  to  the  Progrefs  of  Sound 
Philofbphy.  For  not  only  the  grea- 
teft  Part  both  of  Phyfitians  (though 
otherwife  learned  Men,  )  and  of 
Chymifts  ;  but  the  Generality  of 
Phyfiologers  too,  have  thought,  that 
they  have  done  their  Part,  though 
not  on  all  Occafions  yet  on  very 
Many,  when  they  have  referred  an 

EfleCt  or  a  Phenomenon  to  fome  fuch 

■» 

Things  as  thole, that  are  prefum’d  to 
be  Real  Qualities ;  or  are  by  fome 
ft  y  I’d  Natural  Powers  ;  or  are  by  o- 
thers ,  by  a  more  comprehenfive  and 
more  uliial  Name,  (which  therefore 
here  chiefly  imploy, )  call’d  Facul¬ 
ties  ;  for  each  of  which  they  are 
wont  to  form  a  Name,  fit  for  Their 
purpofe  :  Though  they  do  not  intel¬ 
ligibly  declare,  what  this  Faculty  is , 
and  in  what  manner  the  Operations 
they  afcribe  to  It,  are  perform’d  by 
It.  Thus  the  attractive  Faculty  af- 
crib’d  to  a  Man,  that  is  enabled  by 

Nature7 s 
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Nature's  (  prefum’d  )  abhorrence  of 
a  Vacuum ,  to  fuck  up  Drink  through 
a  Straw  or  Pipe,  has  been  for  many 
Ages  acquiefced  in ,  as  the  true 
Caule  of  the  Afcenfion  of  that  Li¬ 
quor  in  Suction  ;  of  which  never- 
thelels  the  Modern  Philofophers , 
that  have  flighted  Explications  de¬ 
riv’d  merely  from  Faculties,  have 
adign’d  (  as  has  been  already  de¬ 
clar’d,  )  Intelligible,  and  even  Me¬ 
chanical  Caufes.  The  Power  that 
a  Load-ftone  has  with  one  Pole  to 
attract  fas  they  Ipeak, )  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Point  of  the  Mariner’s  Needle, 
and  with  the  Other  to  drive  it  away, 
is  look’d  upon  as  one  of  the  Nobleft 
and  moft  proper  Faculties  of  that 
admirable  Stone.  And  yet  I  elle- 
where  fhew,  how  in  a  very  finall, 
indeed,  but  true  and  natural  Mag¬ 
net, I  have,  by  a  bare,  and  lometimes 
invifible,  Change  of  Texture,  given 
that  Extream  of  the  Magnet,  that 
before  drew  the  Southern  Point  of 
the  Needle,  the  Power  to  draw  the 
Northern,  and  to  the  oppofite  Ex¬ 
tream, 
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tream,  the  Power  to  drive  it  away ; 
So  much  does  even  this  wonderful 
attractive  Faculty,  as  ’tis  call’d,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Mechanical  Stru&ure 
of  the  Mineral,  and  its  Relation  to 
other  Bodies,  among  which  ’tis 
plac’d,  efpecially  the  Globe  of  the 
Earth,  and  its  Magnetical  Efflu- 
via. 

But  becaufe  in  another  Paper,  I 
purpofely  difcourfe  of  what  N&tu* 
rifts  call  Faculties ,  I  fhall  here  con¬ 
tent  my  (elf  to  note  in  general,  that 
the  Term  Faculty  may,  indeed,  be 
allowed  of,  if  It  be  applied  as  a  com¬ 
pendious  Form  of  Speech,  but  not 
as  denoting  a  real  and  diflin£t  A- 
gent  ;  fince  in  reality  the  Power  or 
Faculty  of  a  Thing  is  (  at  leaft  J  of¬ 
tentimes  but  the  Matter  of  It,  made 
Operative  by  ftome  of  its  Mechanical 
Modifications  ;  [I  fay,  fome,  becaufe 
the  Complex  of  all  makes  up  its  Par¬ 
ticular  Nature,  j  And  with  how  i 
little  Scruple  (oever,  Men  commonly 
(peak  of  Faculties,  as  fuppoling 
Them  to  be  diftinct  and  aftive 

Princi- 
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Principles ;  yet  this  Condition  does 
not  neceffarily  belong  to  them.  For 
fometimes,  if  not  frequently  ,  the 
EffieCt,  of  what  is  reputed  a  Natural 
Power  or  Faculty,  is  produc’d  by  the 
Texture,  Figure,  and,  in  a  word. 
Mechanical  Difpofition  of  the  A* 
gent  ;  whereby  it  determines  the 
ACtion  of  a  remoter  Agent  to  the 
produc’d  Effeflt.  Thus  in  a  Clock, 
to  make  the  Ballance  vibrate,  to 
point  at  the  Hour,  to  make,  at  let 
times,  the  Hammer  flrike  upon  the 
Bell,  are  but  different  EffeCts  of  the 
Weight  or  Spring,  that  fets  and 
keeps  the  Engine  in  Motion.  And 
fo  a  Key  may  either  acquire  or 
lofe  its  Power  of  opening  a  Door 
(which,  perhaps,  feme  School-Men 
would  call  its  aperitive  Faculty^  )  by 
a  Change,  net  made. in  itfelf,  but 
in  the  Locks  it  is  apply ’d  to,  or  in 
the  Motion  of  the  Hand  that  mana¬ 
ges  It.  And  leaf!  it  fhould  be  ob¬ 
jected,  that  thefe  Inflances  are  taken 
wholly  from  Artificial  Bodies,  I  fhall 
add,  that,  when  a  clear.  Piece  of 

Native 
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Native  Chryftal  has  obtain'd,  as  it 
often  does, a  good  Prifmatical  Shape, 
and  is,  in  a  due  Pofition,  expos’d  to 
the  Sun-beams  ;  its  Figuration,  by 
inablingit  to  refraCt  and  refleCt  thole 
Beams  after  a  certain  Manner,  gives 
it  a  Colorifick  Faculty,  whereby  it 
is  inabled  to  exhibit  that  wonder¬ 
ful  and  pleafing  variety  of  Colours, 
that  emulate,  if  not  fu'rpals,  thole 
of  the  Rain-bow.  And  lb  in  a  Con¬ 
cave  Metalline  Looking-glals,  though 
there  leem  to  be  many  diftjnQ:  Fa¬ 
culties-,  fuch  as  that  of  Reflecting, 
Inverting ,  Magnifying  divers  Ob¬ 
jects,  and  Melting,  Burning,  &c.  le- 
veral  Bodies  ;  yet  all  thele  Powers 
are  but  the  genuine  Confequences 
of  the  Figure,  Capacity  and  Smooth- 
nefs,  which  are  Mechanical  AffeCti- 
ons  of  the  Matter  of  the  Speculum. 
And  ,  indeed,  if  I  judge  aright , 
(though  what  I  am  going  to  lay  will 
feem  a  Paradox,  )  yet  many  Quali¬ 
ties  of  very  many  Bodies  are  but  la- 
fling  Difpofitions  to  be  thus  or  thus 
wrought  upon  by  the  Action  of  Exter¬ 
nal 
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ml  Agent sy  and  allb  ( perchance)  to 
modihe  that  Action  ;  as  we  lee, 
that  the  Power  of  making  an  Ec- 
cho,  that  is  obferv’d  in  divers  hol¬ 
low  Places,  is  nothing  but  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Difpofition,  their  Figure 
and  Refiftence  gives  them  to  refle£t 
a  Sound.  And,  to  refume  the  lately 
mention’d  Inftance  of  a  Key ,  we 
may  add ,  that,  by  bare  Pofition , 
either  End  of  it,  efpecially  if  the 
Key  be  long,  may  be  made  to  ac¬ 
quire  or  lofe  a  Tranjient  Magnetick 
Faculty  from  the  Effluvia,  of  that 
great  Magnet,  the  Earth  j  and  that 
alio  the  lame  Key  may,  in  a  few 
Moments,  acquire  a  durable  Magne- 
tifm,  by  a  Mechanical  Change  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  the  Load-ftone  ,  as  is 
known  to  Thole,  that  are  any  thing 
vers’d  in  the  Philolophy  of  that  won¬ 
derful  Mineral. 

And  to  me  it  leems  likely ,  that 
one  main  Realon,  why  learnedMen 
have  alcrib’d  fuch  inherent  and 
affive  Powers,  as  they  call  Faculties , 
to  fo  many  Bodies,  is,  becaufe  that, 

not 
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not  being  converfant  enough  with 
Natural  and  Artificial  Things,  they 
did  not  duly  perpend,  how  great  a 
Difference  there  may  be  between 
a  Body  confider’d  abfolutely,  or  by 
itfelf,  and  the  fame  Body  confider’d 
in  fuch  Circumftances,  as  it  may  be 
found  in.  For  in  fome  Cafes  a  Phy- 
fical  Body  may  have  ftrange  Things 
juftly  afcrib’d  to  It,  though  not  as 
’tis  fuch  a  Body  confider’d  (imply, 
or  unalfociated  with  other  Bodies  ; 
but  as  ’tis  plac’d  among  congruous 
Ones ,  and  makes  the  Principal  or 
mod  Operative  Part  of  a  compoun¬ 
ded  Body,  or  of  the  Complex  of  Bo¬ 
dies  ^t  is  joyn’d  with,  and  which 
are  of  fuch  determinate  Structures, 
as  are  convenient  for  the  Phdmomena^ 
to  be  exhibited.  This  may  be  Ana¬ 
logically  feen  in  what  happens  to  a 
Spring.  For  if,  being  bent ,  ’tis 
held  in  Ones  Hand,  or  crouded  in¬ 
to  a  Box,  ’tis  but  a  Simple  thing,  that 
does  only,  by  its  Expanfive  Endea¬ 
vour,  ftrive  to  remove  the  Bodies 
that  keep  it  comprels’d.  But  in  a 

curious 


(  ) 

curious  Watch,  it  rnay,  by  virtue 
ot  the  Structure  of  that  Engine,  be¬ 
come  the  Principle  of  I  know  not 
how  many  differing,  and  perhaps 
contrary,  Motions,  among  the  Parts 
of  It ,  and  of  many  notable  Pheno¬ 
mena  and  Effects  exhibited  or  pro- 
due  d  thereby.  This  Reflection 
may,  perhaps,  be  improv’d,  if  I 
here  add,  that,  in  many  Bodies,  a 
Fluid  Suhitance, determin’d  to  conve¬ 
nient  Motions,  may  be  equivalent 
to  an  Internal  Spring;  efpecially  if 
it  be  affifted  by  friendly  External 
Agents.  This  may  be  illuftrated  by 
considering,  that  if  One  that  plays 
skilfully  on  a_  Flute,  blow  out  of 
his  Mouth  into  the  open  Air,  he 
will  but  turn  it  into  a  vapid  Aereal 
Stream  :  But  if  this  Wind  duly 
pals  into  the  Inftrument,  and  be  mo¬ 
dify  d  there  by  the  Mufician’s  Fin¬ 
gers  and  Skill,  the  nmple  Stream  of 
Air  may  be  form’d  into  very  various 
and  melodious  Tunes.  Thus  Gun¬ 
powder  artificially  temper’d,  tho’,if 
it  be  fir’d  in  the  open  Air,  it  will  give 
only  a  rude  and  fudden  Flafh,  that 
.  C  c  prdently 
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prefently  vaniflies ;  yet,  if  it  be  skil¬ 
fully  diipos’d  of  in  Rockets  and  0- 
ther  well-contriv’d  Inftruments,  and 
then  kindled,  it  will  exhibit  a  great 
and  pleafmg  variety  of  Shining  Bo¬ 
dies  and  Phenomena,  that  are  juftty 
admir’d  in  the  beft  fort  of  Artificial 
Fire -works.  A  Phyfical  In  fiance 
alfo,  in  favour  of  our  Analogical  or 
Vicarious  Springs  (if  I  may  fo  call 
them,)  is  afforded  me  by  the  Bulbs  of 
Onions,  and  the  Roots  of  Aloes,  com¬ 
monly  call’d  Semper -vive,  and  fome 
other  Vegetables  ,  which  in  the 
Spring  being  expos’d  to  the  Air,  the 
Juices  and  Spirits, contain  d  in  them, 
will  be  lo  agitated  by  theWarmth  of 
thatSealon,  and  fo  modify’d  by  the 
particular  Stru&ure  of  the  more  firm 
Parts,  that,  though  neither  Eaitn 
nor  Rain  co-operate,  they  will  fboot 
forth  green  Stalks  or  Leaves  for  ma- 
"  ny  Weeks  together,  as  if  they  were 
planted  in  a  good  Soil ;  (though  the 
Matter  of  thefe  green  Productions 
be  furnifh’d  by  the  radical  Parts 

themfelves,  as  may  be  argued  both 

from 


V 


Bulb  in  Bignefs,  arid  the  great  and 
gradual  Decrement  in  W  eight,  that 
I  obferv’d  in  making  Experiments  of 
this  Kind.  And  16  alfo  the  Air, 
which  is  an  External  Fluid,  concur¬ 
ring  with  the  Juices  and  Spirits  of 
divers  Iniefts  and  other  cold  Ani¬ 
mals,  may  both  be  put  into  Motion, 
and  have  that  Motion  lb  determin’d, 
by  their  Organization,  as  to  recover 
in  the  Spring  or  Summer  ,  as  it 
were,  a  new  Life,  after  they  have 
Iain  move  1  efs  and  like  dead  1  hings, 
all  the  Winter  ;  as  we  fee  in  Flies, 
that,  in  a  hot  Air,  quickly  recover 
Motion  and  Senfe,  after  having  loft 
Both  ,  for  perhaps  many  Months. 
And  the  like  Change  may  be  far 
more  fuddenly  obferv’d  in  1  hem,  in 
the  warmer  Seafbns  of  the  Year , 
when  the  Air  is  drawn  from  Them 
by  the  Pneumatick  Pump,  and  af¬ 
terwards  permitted  to  enliven  Them 
again.  And  to  give  another  Inftange, 
that  may  poflibly  pleafe  better,  (be- 
caufe,  as  ’tis  purely  Phyfical,  fo  Yts 
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Simple  and  very  Conlpicuous, )  tho’ 
that  which  the  Sun-beams  are  wont 
primarily  to  produce  be  but  Light 
and,  perhaps,  Heat;  yet  falling  in 
a  due  Manner  upon  a  rorjd  Cloud, 
they  form  there  the  Figure  of  a  vaft 
Bow,  and,  being  varioufly  reflefted 
and,  refrafted,  adorn  it  with  the  fe- 
veral  Colours,  Men  admire  in  the 
Rain-Bow. 

4  a 

But  I  muff:  not  farther  profecute 
an  Obfervation  ,  that  I  mention’d 
but  occafionally ,  as  an  Inftance 
whereby  tofhew,  that  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  fblid  Philofophy  may  be 
much  hinder’d  by  Mens  Cuftom  of 
affigning,  as  true  caufes  of  Phyficai 
Effefts,  Imaginary  Things  or  per¬ 
haps  Arbitrary  Names  ;  among 
which  none  feems  to  have  had  a 
more  malevolent  Influence  upon 
Phyfiology  than  the  Term  Nature , 
none  having  been  fo  frequently  and 
confidently  us’d,  or  imploy’d  to  lo 
many  differing  Purpofes.  And  there¬ 
fore,  though  I  would  not  totally  for¬ 
bid  the  Ufe  of  the  word  Nature ,  nor 

of 


/ 


cal  Ones,  where  Accuratenels  is  not  fj 

requir  d  or  Ambiguity  is  prevented  |! 

by  the  Context ;  nor' (to  dilpatch)  I 

whereit  may  be  imploy’d  as  a  com-  '  <!j 

pendious  form  of fpeech ,  without  dan-  m 

ger  to  Truth,  or  Prejudice  to  Sound  ■  If 
Philofophy,  (in  which  Cafes  I  my-  I 

felt  forbear  not  the  Ule  of  It ;  )  yet,  1 

I  hope,  our  Free  Enquiry  may  (fome*-  I] 

at  )  conduce  to  the  more  f 

skilful  Indagation,  and  happy  Dif- 

covery,  ofPhyfical  Truths,  if  it  can  f. 

perfwade  Men  to  make  Ufe  lefs  fre¬ 


quently,  and  with  more  Circumfpe- 
crion,  oi  fo  ambiguous,  and  fo  often 
aous  d,a  Term  as  Nature  ;  and  ceafe 
to  prefume,  that  a  Man  has  well 
perform’d  the  part  of  a  truePhyfio- 
toger,  till  he  have  circumftantially 
or  particularly  deduc’d  the  Phano- 
,  menon  he  confiders,  by  Intelligible 
Ways,  from  Intelligible  Principles. 
Which  he  will  beconflantly  put  in 
Mind  of  doing,  or  difcover  that  he 


o 
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hath  not  done  it ;  if,  by  forbearing 
general  and  ambiguous  Terms  and 
Words,  he  endeavours  to  explain 
Things  by  Expreffions ,  that  are 
clear  to  all  attentive  Readers,  fur- 
nifh’d  with  an  ordinary  mealure  of 
Uuderftanding  and  Realbn.  And  ? 
this  perfpicuous  Way  of  Phuoio- 
phizing  fhould  be  not  a  little  re¬ 
commended  to  ingenious  Men, by  the 
valuable  Difcoveries,  which  Thole 
that  have  imploy’d  it,  in  their 
learches  and  Explications  ot  dim- 
cult  Things,  have  in  this  Inquiu- 
tive  Age  happily  made ,  not  only 
about  the  various  Phenomena,  com¬ 
monly  referr’d  to  the  Fuga  V. uui\ but 
in  the  Hydroftaticks,  Opticks,  Ana¬ 
tomy,  Botanicks  ,  and  divers  other 
Parts  of  real  Learning,  that  I  can- 
not  now  Italy  to  enumerate.  And 
thus  much  it  may  poffibly  be  fufli- 
cient  to  have  laid,  about  the  Service 
our  Doff  rine  may  do  Natural  Phi- 


iolbohy.  ,  ,  , 

As  for  Religion,  if  what  I  nave 

formerly  laid  in  favour  ot  it  be 
:  •  ’  '  duly 
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duly  cdnfider’d  and  apply’d  ,  the 
pa  ft  Difcourfe  will  not  appear  un¬ 
friendly,  nor  perhaps  uieleis,  to  It. 
And  therefore,  if  I  do  here  abridge 
what  I  have  there  (aid,  and  add  to  it 
{bme  Confiderations,  that  were  fit 
to  be  referv’d  for  this  Place  ;  I  hope 
the  Doctrine,  we  have  propos’d, may 
appear  fit  to  do  it  a  threelold  Ser~ 

vice. 

I.  And  in  the  Firft  Place,  Our 
Doftrine  may  keep  Many, that  were 
wont,  or  are  inclin’d,  to  have  an  ex- 
cefifive  Veneration  for  what  they 
Call  Nature,  from  running,  or  being 
feduc’d,  into  thole  Extravagant  and 
Sacrilegious  Errors,  that  have  been 
upon  plaufibie  Pretences  i  mb  rac’d 
not  only  by  many  of  the  old  Heathen 
Philolbphers  bur,  by  divers  Modern 
Profeffors  of  Christianity ,  who  have 
of  late  reviv’d  ,  under  new  Names 
and  £>  re  fifes,*  toe  impious  Errors  of 
the  Gentiles.  This  I  venture  to  fay, 
becaufe  many  of  the  Heathen  Wri¬ 
ters,  as  hath  been  fhewn  in  the 
FourthSedion;ackonwledg’d  indeed 

Cc  4  a 
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a  God  (as  thefe  alfo  own  they  do,  ) 
but  meant  fuch  a  God,  as  they  often 
too  little  diferiminated  from  Matter, 

and  even  from  .the 
(a)  War’d  ;  and  as  is 
very  differing  from 
the  true  One,  ador’d 
by  Chriftians  and 
Jews:  For  Ours  is  a 
God,  fir  ft ,  infinitely 
Perfect  ;  and  then 
fecondly ,  by  confer 
quencc,  both  Incor¬ 
poreal  and  tooExcel- 
lent  to  be  lb  united 
to  Matter,  as  to  ani¬ 
mate  it  hie  the  Hea¬ 
thens  Mundane  Soul  • 
or  to  become  to  a- 
ny  Body  a 
f  vif-1*-  Soul  pro- 

Vita  Xenon.  perly  fo 

'caiPd;and 
thirdly ,  Uncapable  of 
being  divided,  8c  ha^ 
ving  either  Human 
Souls  or  otherBeings, 

as 


00  Thus  the 
Stoicks,  in  La¬ 
ertius ,  defcribe 
the  World  thus, 
Mundus  eft  qui 
conftat  ex  Casio 
&  Terra  atque 
ex  illorum  Na- 
turis  ; five ,  Qui 
conftat  ex  Diis 
dr  Hominibus  , 
iifque  Rebus  qn<c 
Horum  aratia 

cS 

condita  funt. 
And  of  Chryfip- 
pus0  one  of  the 
Patriarchs  of 
that  Se£l the 
famejHiifori- 
an  in  the  fame 
Book  fay?,  Fu* 
r  i fit  mum  dixit 
ac  liqmdiftimum 
t/Ethera*  quern 
etiam  primum 
after unt  Sioici 
ejfe  Detim,  fen - 
vclmi 


V 
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inf iif um  ejfe ,  per 
ea  qua  fur/t  in 
Aere ,  per  cun - 
ftas  Animantes 
&  Arbores ,  per 


as  it  were,  torn  or 
carv’d  out,  or  other- 
wife  feparated  from 
him,  fo  as  to  be  truly 
Parts  or  Portions  of  r™  aHtem 
his  own  Subfrance.  ipfam  fecundum 

Halit  um.  To 
which  agrees  not  only  that  noted  Pafiage 

of  Virgil ,  Principio  C  cel  am,  6rc. - - 

But  another,  which  I  fomewhat  wonder 
Learned  Men  (hould  read  with  no  more 
Reflexion :  Since  he  there  gives  the  Sky 
the  very  Title  of  the  High  God  : 

Turn  Pater  Omnipotens  foscundis  imbribus 
kAither ,  &C.  -  ' 


(J?)  Whereas,  the 
Idolaters  and  Infidels 
I  fpeak  of,  conceiv’d, 
under  the  Name  of 
God,  a  Being,  about 
which  they  dogma¬ 
tically  entertained 
Conceptions,  which, 
tho’  diffe- 
rent  from 
one  an©- 


(b)  The  Er¬ 
ror  here  reje¬ 
cted  ,  was  the 
Opinion  of  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Hea¬ 
then  Philofo- 
phers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the 
Stoical  SeCt;  of 
whofe  Author, 
*  Laertius  fays, 
De  JDivina  Sub* 
fiantia  Zeno  ait 
Munr 


.  i 
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Mandum  tot  urn  ther,  are  much  more 
atque  Coelm .  fc  fr0m  the  Truth. 
And  feveral 

Ethnic ^  Philofophers  ,  even  after  the 
Light  of  the  Gofpel  began  to  fhine  in 
the  World,  adopted  the  Argument  of 
the  Elder  Stoicks,who  inferr’d  the  World 
to  be  Animated  and  Rational  from  the 
Nature  of  fhe  Human  Soul,  which  they 
thought  a  Portion  of  the  Intelligent  Part 
of  the  World,  that  fome  of  them  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Deity.  For 
DeViiis  the  fStoicks  (in Laertius)  affirm, 
Phil*  1.7.  Mimdum  effe  Animal e  &  Ratio * 
tide  &  Animat  am  (  v’X,0V  )  &  Intelli¬ 
gible.  And  ’tis  added,  Mmdum  anima- 
tum  ejfe ,  inde  mam  f eft  urn  eft,  quod  Ammo, 
no  [Ira  inde  velitti  aval  fa  Jit. 
Epift.  92.  Thus  Seneca,  Quid  ejl  autem 
cur  non  exiftimes ,  in  eo  divini 
diquid  exiftere,  qua  Dei  pars 
Titmchin  ea?  So  piuiatch ,  fpeaking 
Oux  .Pint.  0|T  t|le  gouj^  tforf  opus  Solum 

Dei,  fed  &  pars  eft  *,  neque  ab 
ipfo,  fed  ex  ipfo  nataeft.  And 
Dufert.  1.  Epicietus,  Anima  ita  alligata 
cap.  14.  grp  conjunHa  Deo  J  unt ,  ut  parti m 
cula  ejmpnt. 

For  ftrfty  Molt  of  Them  thought 

Their  God  to  be  purely  Cor  fared, 

as, 
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as  befides  what  Diogenes  Laertius 
and  Others  relate,  I  remember  Ori- 
gen  doth  in  feveral  Places  affirm. 

If  you  will  believe 

«) W*~.  'he  A»-  WIJ* P»-  "*■  3- 

cient  JLgyptian  I  ne^ 
ologers  not  only  affirm  d  the  Sun, 
Moon  and  Stars  to  be  Gods,  butde- 
ny’d  Incorporeal  Subftances,  or  ln- 
vifible  Nature’s,  to  have  fram  d  the 
World,  but  only  the  Sun,  that  is 
difcoverable  to  our  Eyes.  And  this 
Corporiety  of  God  feems  manileitly 
robe  the  Opinion  of  Mr. Hobbs  and 
his  genuine  Difciples,  to  divers  of 
whole  Principles  and  Dogmas  it  is 
as  congruous,  as  ’tis  repugnant  to 
Religion.  But  fecondly,  'There  are  0- 
thers, that  allow’d  a  Soul  of  the  world, 
which  was  a  Rational  andProvident 
Being,  together  with  the  Corporeal 
Part  of  the  Univerfe,  efpecially  Hea¬ 
ven,  (which,  I  remember,  Artjto- 
tle  himfelf  ftyles  a  ^ 
(d )  Divtm  Body,  (or, 
as  fome  render  his 
Expreffions,  the  Body  of  God : )  But 
•  -'f  •  withaL 
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withal,  They  held,  that  this, Being 
die I  properly  Inform  this  great  MaS 
of  the  Umverfe,  and  fo  was,  indeed, 
a  Mundane  Soul.  And  though  Lome 
of  our  late  Infidels  fformedy  poin¬ 
ted  at  in  this  Treat, Te, )  pretend  to 
be  great  Difcoverers  of  new  Light 

in  tins  Affair,  yet  as  far  as  lam  in- 

-  iT  d  0  the/r  Do&nne,it  has  much 
A  mnity  with,  and  is  little  or  not  at 
all  better  thanThat  which  I  former¬ 
ly  noted  out  of  Laclantius  to  have 
oeen  aiferted  by  the  Stoicfcs,and  the 
Dottrine  which  is  exprefs’d  bvMax- 
Ts  (a  Pagan)  to  St.  Auftin.  Y  E  A 
Aem  Vnicum  ejfe  Deum  fummum  at - 
que  magnifuum,  qms  tam  dement,  tarn 
mmtt  captus,  ut  neget  effe  certiflimum  ? 
H'jm  nos  virtutes  per  MuKcLnum  o- 
p-is  diffufas,  mult  is  vocabulis  invoca- 
mu-,  qupniam  Nansen  ejus  Cimcli pro- 
pritlm  ignor  emits.  Or  by  that  Fa¬ 

mous  and  Learned  Roman,  Varro 

who  is  cited  by  St 

opCi! *  Dei  m'7''  t0  have  laid," 

Deum  fe  arbitrari  J- 
nimam  Mrndi,  &  kmc  ipfum  Man- 

^  dum 
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dum  effe  Deum  :  Sed  ficut  Hominem 
Sapientem,  cum  fit  ex  Ammo  &  Corpo- 
rejamen  ub  Animo  dicimus  Sapientem  j 
it  a  Mundum  Deum  did  ah  Animo  .cum 
fit  ex  Animo  &  Corpore. 

The  Do&rine,  by  us  propos’d , 
may  ( ’tis -hop’d,  )  much  conduce 
to  juftifie  fome  Remarkable  Procee¬ 
dings  of  Divine  Providence,,  againfl: 
thole  Cavillers,  that  boldly  cenlure 
It,  upon  the  account  of  fome  Things, 
that  they  judge  to  be  Phyficdl  Irre¬ 
gularities,  ffor  Moral  Ones  concern 
not  this  Difcourie, )  luch  as  Mon¬ 
gers,  Earth-quakes,  Floods,  Erup¬ 
tions  of  Volcanos  ,  Famines ,  &c\ 

For,  according  to  our  Dottrine, - 

i.  God  is  a  moft  Free  Agent,  and 
Created  the  World,  not  out  of  ne- 
ceffity,but  voluntarily, having  fram’d 
It,  as  he  pleas’d  and  thought  fit,  at 
the  beginning' of  Things,  when 
there  was  no  Subftance  but  Himfelf, 
and  conlequently  no  Creature ,  to 
which  He  could  be  oblig’d,  or  by 

which  he  could  be  limited. 

'  /  ,  ,  , 

'  .  ;  II.  God 
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2.  God  having  an  Underftanding 
infinitely  Superior  to  that  of  Man,  in 
Extent,  Clearnels,  and  other  Excel¬ 
lencies,  He  may  rationally  be  fup- 
pos’d  to  have  fram’d  fo  Great  and 
Admirable  an  Automaton  as  the 
World ,  and  the  fubordinate  Engines 
compriz’d  in  it  for  feveral  Ends  and 
Purpofes ,  fome  of  them  relating 
chiefly  to  His  Corporeal,  and  others 
to  His  Rational  Creatures  ;  of  which 
Ends ,  he  hath  vouchfafed  to  make 
Some  difcoverable  by  our  dim  Rea- 
fon ,  but  Others  are  probably  not  to 
be  penetrated  by  it,  but  lye  conceal’d 
in  the  deep  Abyls  of  His  Unfathom¬ 
able  VVifdom. 

3.  It  feems  not  Incongruous  to 
conceive,  that  this  moft  Excellent 
and  Glorious  Being  thought  fit  to 
order  Things  lo,  that  both  His  Works 
and  Affions  might  bear  fome  Signa¬ 
tures,  and  as  it  were  Badges  of  His 
Attributes ,  and  efpe dally  to  ftamp 
upon  His  Corporeal  Works  fome 
Tokens  or  ImpreiTes,  difcernabie  by 
Human  Intellects,  of  His  Divine 

Wifdom ; 
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Wifdom  ;  an  Attribute  that  may  ad- 
vantagioufly  difclofe  Itfelf  to  us  Men, 
by  producing  a  vaft  Multitude  of 
Things,  from  as  few ,  and  as  ftmple. 
Principles  y  and  in  as  Vniform  a  fVaj9 
as,  with  Congruity  to  His  othdr  At¬ 
tributes,  is  poffible. 

4.  According  to  this  Suppofition, 
it  feems ,  that  it  became  the  Divine 
Author  of  the  Vniverfe  to  give  It 
fuch  a  Stru&ure,  and  fuch  Powers, 
and  to  eftablifh  among  its  Parts  fuch 
general  and  conftant  Laws,  as  beft 
fuited  with  His  purpofes  in  Creating 
the  World;  and,  to  give  thefe  Ca- 
tholick  Laws,  and  particular  Parts 
or  Bodies, fuch  Subordinations  to  one 
another,  and  fuch  References  to  the 
Original  Fabrick  of  the  Grand  Syftem 
of  the  World ,  that,  on  all  particular 
occafions,  the  W elfare  of  inferior  or 
private  Portions  of  It,  fhould  be  only 
fo  far  provided  for,  as  their  Welfare 
is  confiftent  with  the  general  Laws 
fetled  by  God  in  the  Vniverfe,  and 
with  Such  of  thofe  Ends,  that  he  pro¬ 
pos’d  to  himfelf  in  framing  It,  as  are 

more 
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more  ConfiderabIe,than  the  Welfare 
of  thole  particular  Creatures. 

Upon  theie  Grounds ,  if  we  let 
afide  the  Confideration  of  Miracles, 
as  Things  fupernatural,  andof  thole 
Inftances,  wherein  the  Providence  of 
the  great  llettor  of  the  Univerfe,and 
Human  Affairs,  is  pleas’d  peculiarly 
to  interpole ;  it  may  be  rationally 
laid.  That  God  having  an  Infinite 
Underftanding,  to  which  all  Things 
are  at  once  in  a  manner  Prelent,  did, 
by  vertue  of  it,  clearly  difcern,  what 
would  happen, in  conlequence  of  the 
Laws  by  Him  eftablilh’d,  in  all  the 
poflible  Combinations  of  Them,  and 
in  all  the  Junflures  of  Circumftan- 
ces,  wherein  the  Creatures  concern’d 
in  Them  may  be  found.  And,  that 
having  ,  when  all  theie  things  were 
in  His  ProfpeQ:,  letled  among  His 
Corporeal  Works,  general  and  Han¬ 
ding  Laws  of  Motion  fuited  to  His 
moft  Wile  Enffs ,  it  leems  very  con¬ 
gruous  to  His  Wifdom  ,  to  prefer 
(unlels  in  the  newly  excepted  Cafes) 
Catiiolick  Laws,  and  higher  Ends, 

before 
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before  fiibordinate  Ones, and  Unifor- 
mity  in  His  Conduct  before  making 
changes  in  It  according  to  every  fort 
of  particular  Emergencies :  And 
confequently,  not  to  recede  from  the 
general  Laws  He  tit  Hr  ft  moft  Wifely 
eftablifh’d  ,  to  comply  with  the  Ap¬ 
petites  or  the  Needs  of  particular 
Creatures,  or  to  prevent  iome  feem- 
ing  Irregularities  ( fuch  as  Earths 
quakes,  Floods,  Famins,  &c. )  in¬ 
commodious  to  Them,  which  are  no 
other  than  fuch  as  He  forefaw  would 
happen  (  as  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  from  time  to  time,  the 
falling  of  Showers  upon  the  Sea  and 
Sandy  Defarts,  and  the  like  muft  do, 
by  vertue  of  the  Original  Difpofition 
of  Things,)  and  thought  jit  to  ordain , 
or  to  permit ,  as  not  undatable  to 
fome  or  other  of  thofe  Wife  Ends,^ 
which  He  may  have  in  His  All-per¬ 
vading  View,  who  either  as  the  Ma¬ 
ker  and  Upholder  of  the  Univerle,or 
as  the  Sovereign  Re&or  of  His  Rati¬ 
onal  Creatures, may  have  Ends, whe¬ 
ther  Phyfical,  Moral,  or  Political  ; 
n  Dd  (if 
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(if  I  may  be  allowed  lo  to  diftinguifh 
and  name  Them,  )  divers  of  which, 
for  ought  we  can  tell,  or  fhould.  pre¬ 
fume,  are  known  only  to  Himlelf, 
whence  we  may  argue ,  that  feveral 
Phenomena,  which  feem  to  us  Ano¬ 
malous,  may  be  very  Congruous  or 
Conducive  to  thofe  fecret  Ends,  and 
therefore  are  unfit  to  be  cenfur’d  by 
us,  dim-fighted  Mortals. 

And  indeed,  the  admirable  Wif- 
dom  and  Skill,  that,  in  fome  confpi- 
cuous  Inftances,  the  Divine  Opificer 
has  difplay’d  in  the  fitting  of  Things 
for  fuch  Ends  and  Ufes,  for  which 
(among  other  purpofes)  He  may 
rationally  be  flip  pos’d  to  have  de- 
fign’d  Them,  may  juftly  perfuadeus, 
that  His  Skill  would  not  appear  Infe- 
feriour  in  reference  to  the  reft  alio  of 
His  Corporeal  Works,  if  we  could 
as  well  in  Thefe,  as  in  Thofe,  difcern 
their  particular  final  Caules.  As  it 
we  fuppole  an  excellent  Letter  about 
feveral  Subjects,  and  to  different  Pur- 
poles  ,  whereof  fome  Parts  were 
written  in  plaip  Characters,  others 


in  Cyphers,  befides  a  third  fort  of 
Claufes,  wherein  both  Kinds  of  Wri¬ 
ting  were  varioufly  mix’d,  to  be 
heedfully  perus’d  by  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  Perfon,  if  he  finds  that  thofe 
PafTages,  that  he  can  undtrjland ,  are 


appear  to  be  intended  in  them,  it  is 
Rational  as  well  as  Equitable  in  Him 
to  conclude ,  that  the  PafTages  or 
Claufes  of  the  third  fort,  if  any  of 
them  feem  to  be  infignificant,  or 
even  to  make  an  Incongruous  Senfe , 
do  it  but  becaufe  of  the  illegible 
Words ;  and  that  both  thefe  PafTa- 
ges,  and  Thole  written  altogether  in 
Cyphers ,  would  be  found  no  lefs 
worthyof  the  excel- 
lent  f  Writer  ,  than  t  See  the  biC 
the  plained  Parts  of  5?ur?  of  Final 
the  Epidle  ,  if  the 
particular  purpofes,  they  were  de- 
fign’d  for,  were  as  clearly  difcerfl- 
abie  by  the  Reader.  And  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  add, that  by  this 
way  of  ordering  Things  fb,  that,  in 
Jorne  of  God’s  Works,  the  Ends  or 
Ufes  may  be  manifed,  and  the  ex- 
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quifite  fitnefs  of  the  Means  may  be 
confpicuous ;  [  as  the  Eye  is  mani- 
feftly  made  for  feeing,  and  the  Parts 
it  confifts  of  admirably  fitted  to 
make  it  an  excellent  Organ  of  ’Vifi- 
on  ]  and  in  others,  the  ends  defign’d 
feem  to  be  beyond  our  reach :  By  this 
way,  ( I  fay  )  of  managing  Things, 
the  moil:  Wife  Author  of  them  does 
both  gratiffe  ourllnderftandings,and 
make  us  fenfible  of  the  Imperfe&ion 
of  Them. 

If  the  Reprefentation  now  made 
of  Providence  ferve  (as  I  hope  it 
may J  to  refblve  fome  fcruples  about 
it ;  I  know  you  will  not  think  it  ufe- 
leE  to  Religion.  And  though  I 
fhould  mils  of  my  aim  in  it,  yet  fince 
I  do  not  dogmatize  in  what  I  pro- 
pofe  about  it,  but  freely  fubmit  my 
thoughts  to  better  Judgments  ;  I 
hope  my  well  meantEndeavours  will 
be,  as  well  as  the  unfuccefsful  ones 
of  abler  Pens  have  been,  excus’d  by 
the  fcarce  fuperable  difficulty  of  the 
Subjeft.v  However ,  what  I  have 
propos’d  about  Providence,  being 
written ,  rather  to  do  a  fervice  to 

>  ...  The- 
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Theology,  than  as  neceflary  to  jufti- 
fie  a  diflatisfaftion  with  the  Receiv’d 
Notion  of  Natureyhat  was  grounded 
mainly  upon  Philofophical  Objefti- 
ons ;  I  hope  our  Free  Enquiry  may, 
though  this  Second  Ufe  of  it  fhould 
be  quite  laid  afide,  be  thought  not 
unferviceable  to  Religion,  fince  the 
Firjl  Ufe  of  it,  (above  deliver’d  ) 
does  not  depend  on  my  Notions 
about  Providence,  no  more  than  the 
lbirdy  which  my  Prolixity  about  the 
former  makes  it  fit  I  fhould  in  few 
words  difpatch.  -  , 

III.  The  lalt  then ,  but  not  the 
leaft,  fervice,  I  hope  our  Do&rine 
may  do  Religion,  is,  that  it  may  in¬ 
duce  Men  to  pay  their  Admiration, 
their  Praifes,  and  their  Thanks,  di¬ 
rectly  to  God  Himlelf ;  who  is  the 
True  and  Only  Creator  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Earth,  and  thofe  other  Crea¬ 
tures  that  Men  are  wont  to  call  the 
Works  of  Nature.  And  in  this  way 
of  exprefling  their  Veneration  of  the 
True  God,  (  who,  in  the  Holy  Scri¬ 
pture  ftyles  Himfelf  a  Jealous 
/  Dd  $  God , 
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4  G^Exod.xx^.)  and  their  gratitude 
to  Him,  they  are  warranted  by  the 
Examples  of  the  ancient  People  of 
God,  the  Jfraelites ,  and  not  only  by 
the  Infpir’d  Perlbns  of  the  Old  Te- 
ftament,  but  by  the  Promulgators  of 
the  New  Teftament,  and  even  by 
the  Coeleftial  Spirits ;  who,  in  the 

la  ft  Book  of  It,  are 
Rev.iv.2.  introduc’d,  Praifing 

and  Thanking  God 
himfelf  for  His  Mundane  Works, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  His 
pretended  Vice-gerent,  Nature . 
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THE 


CONCLUSION. 


N  D  now,  dear  Eleuther'tm, you 
have  the  whole  Bundle  of 


thole  Papers  that  I  found  and  tack’d 
together,  (for  they  are  not  all  that 
I  have  written  )  touching  my  Free 
Enquiry  into  the  Receiv’d  Notion  of 
Nature :  At  the  Clole  of  which  Effay, 
I  muft  crave  leave  to  reprelent  two 
or  three  things  about  It. 

i.  Since  this  Treadle  pretends  to 
be  but  an  Enquiry  ,  I  hope  that  any 
Difcourles  or  Expreffions  that  you 
may  have  found  Dogmatically  deli¬ 
ver’d,  about  QuefHons  of  great  moment 
or  difficulty,  will  be  interpretated 
with,  congruity  to  the  Title  and 
avow’d  Scope  of  this  Treadle  ;  and 
that  lb  favourable  a  Reader, as  Eleu- 
therius ,  will  confider,  that  ’twas  very 
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difficult  in  the  heat  of  Difcourle,  ne¬ 
ver  to  forget  the  Referves,  that  the 
Title  might  fuggeft,  efpecially  fince, 
on  divers  occafions,  I  could  not  have 
fpoken,with  thole  Referves,  without 
much  enervating  my  Dificourfe,  and 
being,  Ly  Reftrifctions  and  other 
cautious  Expreffions ,  tedious  or 
troublefome  to  you.  But  this,  as  I 
lately  intimated,  is  to  be  understood 
of  Things  of  great  moment  or  difficul¬ 
ty.  For  otherwife  ,  there  are  divers 
Notions,  Suppodtions  j  and  Expla¬ 
nations,  in  the  Vulgarly  Receiv’d 
Dodtrine  of  Nature ,  and  Her  Phe¬ 
nomena  ;  which  I  take  to  be  either 
fo  precarious ,  or  fo  unintelligible, 
or  fb  incongruous,  or  fo  inefficient, 
that  I  feruple  not  to  own,  that  lam 
diffatisfied*  with  them  /  and  reiedt 
them. 

2.  Though ,  upon  a  tranfient  view 
of  theie  Papers,  I  find  that  (everal 
Parcels,  that  came  firft  into  my 
hands,  having  been  laid  and  faften’d 
together,  ( to  keep  them  from  being 
IpR,  as  others  had  already  been)  be- 
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fore  the  others  were  lighted  on, 
Ibme  of  them  will  not  be  met  with 
in  Places  that  are  not  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  for  them ;  yet  Hafte  and  Sick- 
nefe  made  me  rather  venture  on 
your  good  Nature,  for  the  Pardon 
of  a  venial  Fault,  than  put  mylelf 
to  the  trouble  of  altering  the  Order 
of  thefe  Papers, and  lubftituting  new 
Tranfitions  and  Connections,  in  the 
room  of  thole,  with  which  I  former¬ 
ly  made  up  the  Ch&fms  and  Incohe¬ 
rency  of  the  TraCt,  you  now  receive. 
And  if  the  Notions  and  Reafonings 
be  themlelves  folid,  they  will  not 
need  the  Afliftence  of  an  exaCt  Me¬ 
thod  to  obtain  the  Aflent  of  fo  dif- 
cerning  a  Reader,  as  they  are  prelen- 
ted  to  :  Upon  the  (core  of  whole  Be¬ 
nignity,  ’tis  hop’d,  that  the  former 
Advertifement  may  likewife  pafs 
for  an  Excufe,  if  the  fame  things,  for 
*  jfiibftance  ,  be  found  more  than  once 
in  a  TraCt  written  at  very  diftant 
Times,  and  in  differing  Circumftan- 
ces.  For ,  befides  that  fuch  feeming 
Repetitions  will  not  ( if  I  be  not  mi- 

^  ftaken ) 
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ftaken)  frequently  occur,  and  will, 
for  the  moft  part,  be  found,  by  be¬ 
ing  varioufly  exprefs’d,  to  elucidate 
or  lengthen  the  Thought  or  Argu¬ 
ment,  they  belong  to :  And  befides , 
that  the  Novelty  and  Difficulty  of 
fbme  Points  may  have  made  it  need¬ 
ful,  not  only  todifplay ,  but  to  in¬ 
culcate  them  ;  befides  thefe  things, 

( I  fay  )  V/V  very  poffible  that  the 
fame  Notton  may  ferve  to  explicate 
or  prove  fever d  Truths ;  and  there¬ 
fore  may,  without  Impertinencyy  be 
made  ufe  of  in  more  than  one  Tart  of 
our  Treatife.  And  if  our  Enquiry 
fhall  be  thought  worthy  to  be  Tran- 
Icrib’d,  and  prefented  to  you  a  fe- 
cond  time,  after  I  fhall  have  review’d 
it,  and  heard  Obje&ions  againft  it, 
and  confider’d  the  Things, that  either 
you,  or  I  myfelf,  may  find  fault  with 
in  it;  ’tis  very  poffible,  that  (if 
God  grant  me  Life  and  Leifure,  j  this  » 
Tradt,  which,  in  its  prefent  Drefs, 

1  deilre  you .  would  look  on  but  as  an 
Apparatus  (  towards  a  more  full  and 
orderly  Treatife,^  may  appear  before 

you 
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you  in  a  lefs  unaccurate  Method : 
And  that  my  Second  Thoughts  may 
prove  more  Correct,  more  Mature , 
or  better  Backed  and  fortiji'd} than  my 
Firft . 

3.  The  Subject  of  my  Enquiry 
being  of  great  Extent ,  as  well  as  Con - 
fequence ,  it  oblig’d  me  to  confider, 
and  treat  of  many  Things,  (  as  Phi- 
lofophical,  Medical, TheologicafeKj 
and,  among  them,  of  divers  that  are 
not  at  all  of  eafie  Speculation.  And 
I  found  it  the  more  difficult  to  han¬ 
dle  them  well,  becaule  the  Attempt 
I  have  ventur’d  upon  being  new, and 
to  be  prolecuted  by  Dilcourfe,  many 
of  them  oppolite  to  the  general  Sen¬ 
timents  of  Mankind,  I  was  not  to  ex- 
pe£f  much  Afliftence  from  any  thing, 
but  Truth  and  Reafon.  And  there¬ 
fore,  as  I  cannot  prefume  not  to  need 
your  Indulgence,  fo  I  cannot  defpair 
of  obtaining  it,  if  in  this  my  firft 
Effay,  upon  a  variety  of  difficult 
Points,  I  have  not  always  hit  the 
Mark  ,  and  as  happily  found  the 
Truth  as  fincerely  fought  it.  But  if 

you 
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you  lhall  ( which  ’cis  very  probable 
you  will)  find  that  I  have  -alien  into 
feme  Errors,  ’twill  be  buc  one  Trou¬ 
ble  for  you,  to  make  me  difcern 
them,  and  forfake  them,  (  efpecial- 
ly  any, wherein  Religion  may  be  con¬ 
cern’d  )  which  I  have,  by  way  of 
Praevifion,  made  it  the  w  e  ealie  for 
myfelf  to  do ;  bqcaule  ( if  my  Style 
have  'not  wrong’d  my  Intentions, ) 
I  have  written  this  Difcourle,  rather 
like  a  doubting  Seeker  of  Truth, 
than  a  Man  confident  that  he  has 
found  It. 
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